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REPORT 

OF  THE 


UTAH  STATE  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE 

DEAF  dumb. 

AND  THE 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

FOR  THE  YEAR 


To  fJic  Gormior  mid  Lfc/islafire  AsscmbJjj  of  Vie  State 
of  Ltcih:— 

AVe.  the  midersigiied  hoard  of  Trustees  for  tlie  Slate 
School  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  beg  leave  to  make  our  re- 
port pursuant  to  law.  In  doing  so,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  go  into  any  matters  of  detail,  as  we  herewith  present  a  detail- 
ed report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  which  covers 
the  entire  field.    We  have  made  a  A^ery  carefnl  examination  of 
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the  report  of  the  superintendent,  and  we  have  likewise  kept 
oiirselv^es  in  close  touch  with  his  work  and  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  institution 
managed  by  the  superintendent,  has  been  and  now  is  carried  on 
in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

We  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  various  sums  of 
money  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent. 

In  our  opinion  the  state  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
comfortable  quarters  whicli  are  provided  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind;  and,  we  likewise  desire  to  state  that  the  superintendent 
and  his  corps  of  teachers  exhibit  great  interest  in  giving  these 
unft»rtunate  children  an  education,  which  is  being  done  by  the 
most  approved  methods,  and  fitting  them  for  the  various  duties 
of  life. 

There  is  one  subject  to  whicli  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention,  and  that  is  the  compulsory  education  of  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  There  is  no  law  now  in  existance  wliich  makes 
it  compulsory  for  such  children  to  attend  this  state  institution. 
In  our  opinion  an  education,  fitting  such  unfortunate  children 
for  the  various  vocations  of  life  is  of  eqnal  if  not  more  import- 
ance than  compelling  other  children  to  attend  other  public 
schools.  And  we  herewith  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  compel  such 
children  to  attend  this  state  institution  for  at  least  six  months, 
and  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  years. 

DAVID  EVANS,  President. 

ME8.  H.  S.  EMERSON,  SECKETAiiv. 

EDWIN  STRATFOED. 

A.  W.  CARLSON. 

MRS.  M.  H.  CANNON. 

Jjoai'il  of  Trustees, 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  fJic  Governor  and  Legislative  Assemhlij  of  the  State 
of  Utah: 

Gentlemen: — As  directed  by  law,  I  herewith  j^resent  my 
report  as  Siiperiiitendejit  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
fortJie  year  1896. 

Until  the  first  of  January  1896  this  school  was  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Utah,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
nected for  twelve  years.  Just  prior  to  that  date,  the  Board  of 
Hegents  of  the  University  held  a  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose 
(>f  closing  the  school,  the  funds  appropriated  for  its  mainten- 
ance having  been  exhausted.  The  closing  of  the  school  at  that 
time  would  have  been  such  a  great  calamity  that  I  offered  to 
assume  all  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  scliool 
and  the  payment  of  its  bills  until  su(;h  a  time  as  the  Legislature 
should  make  jjrovisions  for  its  needs.  This  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  Regents  by  a  resolution  adopted  to  that  effect.  I  assumed 
the  responsibility  on  tlie  1st  of  January  and  although  the  situ- 
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alioM  was  ])rc)ng'lit  iiniiicdiately  before  the  Legislature  l)y  liis 
Excellency  the  Goveriior,  it  was  the  12th  day  of  March  before 
the  Board  of  Trustees  were  able  to  meet  and  <  >rga)iize  and  I  was 
able  to  transfer  the  management  of  tine  school  to  their  care. 

By  provision  of  the  law  approved  Feb.  21st,  the  school 
remained  in  its  quarters  in  Salt  Lake  nntil  the  close  of  the 
school  year. 

As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  the  proi)erty  of  the 
school  was  moved  to  Ogden,  bnt  it  was  not  nntil  the  15th  of 
September  that  the  Board  of  Trnstees  of  the  State  Iiulnstrial 
School  gave  us  possessi(m  of  the  bnildings  now  occupied. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS. 

To  prepare  these  buildings  for  our  use  and  place  them  in 
proper  condition,  a  large  amount  of  work  was  necessary. 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING. 

As  reported  to  the  last  Legislature  the  jjlnmbing  system 
was  unsanitary  and  defective  and  the  steam  heating  impropeily 
arranged,  and  in  bad  order.  Changes  in  the  buildings  were  also 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  work  of  our  school.  Contracts 
were  let  for  this  work.  The  old  plumbing  system  was  entirely 
removed  and  a  new  and  thorough  sanitcry  system  put  in  at  a 
cost  of  $1,582.35. 

The  steam  heating  system  in  the  main  building  was  taken 
out  and  replaced,  the  size  of  pipes  and  the  amount  of  radiation 
being  increased,  for  the  sum  of  $2,415.00.  Both  plumbing  and 
heading  are  now  in  the  best  possible  condition  and  operate  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manr.er.  The  cost  of  alterations  and  repairs 
was  $1,517.45. 

THE  STORM. 

The  storm  which  visited  Ogden  on   September  18th 
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caused  considerable  damage  to  our  property.  Besides  uprooting 
over  fifty  trees,  tlie  roof  of  the  n:ain  building  was  badly  damaged, 
and  the  wooden  corridor  connecting  the  main  building  with 
the  refectory  and  industrial  building  was  totally  destroyed. 
The  cost  of  repairing  roofs  and  building  a  new  corridor  was 
S715.20.  The  corridor  constructed  was  built  of  brick  and  stone 
and  is  a  permanent  improvement. 

ENROLLMENT. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  in  attendance  sixty-seven 
pupils,  seven  of  them  coming  from  the  state  of  Idaho.  For  these 
we  receive  $250.00  each,  from  the  state,  for  the  school  year. 

The  number  enrolled  from  Utah  represents  only  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  number  of  deaf  children  of  school  age  in 
the  state.  As  a  considerable  number  of  these  will  apply  for 
admission  in  the  near  future  and  our  present  accommodations 
being  about  full,  additional  dormitory  and  school  rooms  must 
be  x)rovided.  Fur  this  purpose  an  appropriation  of  $2,500.00 
is  necessary  to  finish  the  upper  floor  of  the  main  building  w^hich 
is  now  in  an  unfinished  state. 

FACULTY  CHANGES. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  Miss  Mary  Sheley 
resigned  her  position  and  Florence  C.  Metcalf  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year.  To  fill  these  vacancies  Miss  Frances  N. 
Eddy,  from  the  Iowa  school,  and  Miss  M.  Frances  AValker, 
formerly  connected  with  the  South  Dakota  school  were 
employed.  To  provide  for  our  increased  attendance  and 
properly  grade  our  pupils,  an  additional  teacher  was  found 
necessary,  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Clarke,  a  Fellow  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C,  w^as  employed.  For  the  teaching  of 
speech  Miss  Katherine  King,  of  the  Georgia  school,  was  selected. 
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These  teachers  eiiiered  upon  their  cinties  in  September  and  are 
all  doing  most  excellent  work. 

M AXUA  L  TE AINIXG. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  trades  to  teach  the  deaf  is  of 
prime  importance.  AVhile  deaf  people  are  engaged  in  nearly 
all  vocations  and  while  upward  of  forty  ditferent  tj-ades  are 
taught  in  the  various  schools  embracing  nearly  all  the  branches 
of  industry,  yet  certain  trades  seem  better  adapted  to  a  greater 
numbei*  of  the  deaf,  than  others.  Of  these  trades,  for  the  boys, 
shoemaking,  carpentry,  including  cabinet  making,  painting  and 
glazing,  and  printing  have  been  selected  as  best  adapted  for 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  our  own  state.  To  these  we  shall 
now  be  able  to  add  gardening,  horticulture  and  irrigation. 
Sewing  and  housework  are  taught  the  girls.  To  these  we  wish 
to  add  cooking  and  dressmaking  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

SCHOOL  WOKK. 

In  our  school  work  we  use  the  combined  system,  by  which 
is  meant  a  selection  from  any  and  all  methods,  the  aim  being  in 
all  cases  to  reach  the  intelligence  of  the  child  by  the  means  best 
adapted  to  that  particular  one.  In  all  cases  where  a  pupil 
shows  an  adaptability  for  learning  speech,  special  instruction  is 
given.  In  this  line  we  have  been  doing  all  our  facilities  would 
allow.  The  teaching  of  speech  is  growing  more  in  favor  with 
educators  of  the  deaf  and  an  advance  is  being  constantly  made 
along  tliis  line.  As  better  methods  are  evolved,  better  results 
are  obtained  and  there  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  ability  to 
teach  speech  successfully  to  a  certain  percentage  of  deaf 
children.  In  this  school  fifty  per  cent  could  be  profitably  so 
taught  and  we  hope  to  continue  work  along  this  line.  That  our 
school  is  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was  established,  it  is  only 
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necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  out  of  the  school  and  taken  their  places  as  self-sup- 
porting citizens,  and  to  the  fact  that  last  year  two  of  our  pupils 
passed  very  creditable  examinations  for  entrance  to  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS. 

The  buildings  with  improvements,  now  occupied  by  the 
school  have  cost  the  State,  according  to  reports,  upwards  of 
$150,000.00.  That  this  valuable  property  may  continue  to  serve 
the  ends  for  wliich  it  is  used  and  be  preh^erved,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  thorough  repaii*.  The  roofs  and  outside  wood  work 
of  all  buildiugs  need  repainting  at  once.  The  400  rods  of  picket 
fence  around  the  main  portion  of  the  grounds  need  repairing 
and  painting,  it  being  at  present  in  bad  condition.  To  do  this 
work  and  keep  up  the  property  for  the  coming  two  years  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1,000.00  will  be  necessary. 

The  laundry  work  is  now  done  with  small  family  washing- 
machines  at  a  great  disadvantage.  An  appropriation  should  be 
made  for  a  proper  equipment.  At  present  we  have  no  bake  oven 
and  buy  the  greater  portion  of  the  bread  used.  $250  should  be 
appropriated  for  an  oven  and  accessories.  It  would  be  economy 
for  the  state  i£  the  electricity  used  for  lighting  were  generated 
on  the  premises,  and  I  would  advocate  the  purchase  of  a  200 
light  dynam(\  This  would  cost,  set  up  and  ready  for  use,  $1,500. 
For  tools  and  machinery  for  classes  in  manual  training  $500  is 
needed.    For  farm  machinery  and  team  $500.    For  cows  $350. 

A  large  number  of  trees  in  the  orchard  have  died  and 
should  be  rex-)laced.  It  is  also  proposed  to  set  out  about  one- 
half  of  the  i:)resent  lawn  in  fruit.  Not  less  than  1,200  trees  will 
be  required,  for  which  $300  is  needed. 


For  fiiiisliing  iij^per  floor  82,500.00 

Dynamo,  200  lights   1.500.00 

Eepairs  on  Imildings   1,000.00 

Farm  machinery  and  team.-   550.00 

Tools  and  macLiiury   500.00 

Lanndr}'  machinery   350.00 

Dairy   850.00 

Orchard   300.00 

Bakery    250,00 

MAINTENANCE. 

To  maintain  onr  school  to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 

year,  Jnne  30,  1897,  will  reqnire: — 

For  the  deaf  and  dnmb    sS,7-±5 

For  the  blind  ^  s2,150 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1893: — 

For  the  deaf  and  dnmh  sl6,500.00 

For  the  blind   4.800.00 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  ISv^H: — ■ 

For  the  deaf  and  dnnd^  sl9,250.00 

For  the  blind   7,500.00 


These  estimates  are  based  npon  a  per  capita  expense  of 
S250  per  annnm  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  8300  for  the  blind. 
The  estimates  for  the  coming  two  years  are  based  npon  the  pres- 
ent enrollment  and  the  natnral  increase. 

The  returns  of  the  last  school  census  and  the  records  of 
my  office  show  that  there  are  not  less  tiian  125  deaf  and  blind 
children  of  school  age  in  Ftah  and  only  sixty  of  tliem  are  in 
school. 
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rvECAriTULATIOX. 


Improvements  and  repairs    8  T. 300.00 

MAINTEXAXCl::. 

Ivemainder  of  present  fiscal  year  ^deaf  and  dumb;   S. 745.00 

Remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (blind)   2.150.00 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1S9S:— 

For  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb     1H.500.00 

-For  the  school  for  the  blind   4.800.00 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1890:— 

For  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb   10.250.00 

To  the  school  for  the  blind   7. 500.00 

Tf)TAL  for  two  and  one-half  year<.  —  ...  245.00 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  State  Scliool  for  the  Blind,  for  which  i^rovision  was 
made  b}'  the  last  legislature,  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  school  year  with  an  enrollment  of  ten  pupils,  eight 
from  Utah  and  two  from  Idaho.  Miss  Sara  Whalen,  a  teacher 
of  large  experience  in  teaching  the  blind  was  secured  for  this 
class  and  her  work  has  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice.  Besides  the  ordinary  school  branches,  all  are  taught 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  the  older  boys  instruc- 
ted in  cane  seating  and  the  girls  in  sewing.  To  maintain  this 
department  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  will  require 
i?2,150.    The  attendance  in  this  department  will  be  doubled 
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anotlier  year,  beyond  a  doubt,  requiring  the  employment  of  an 
additional  teacher. 

The  cost  for  maintenance  will  require  84,800.00  and  for 
the  following  year  at  the  natural  rate  of  increase  87,500.00. 

These  appropriations  will  enable  us  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary school  appliances  and  equipment  for  trade  instruction  and 
prepare  these  pupils  to  become  self-sustaining  and  useful 
citizens. 


Enrollrr]eqt  by  Counties  Siqce  the  Opening  of  the 


School 

Salt  Lake  40 

Utah  13 

Weber  9 

Sanpete  8 

Morgan  5 

Kane   .5 

Garflekl  4 

Box  Elder  3 

Emery  3 

Davis  3 

Sevier  2 

Beaver  2 


in  1884, 

Iron  

Uintah  

Juab  

Millard  

Cache   . . . 

Wasatch  

Summit  

Washington  . . 

Tooele  

State  of  Idaho. 


Territory  of  Arizona  4 

Territory  of  New  Mexico.  •  1 


O- 


Age  of  Pupi 

Five  years  3 

Six  years   3 

Seven  years  5 

Eight  years  13 

Nine  vears  8 

Ten  years  9 

Eleven  years  12 

Twelve  years  8 

Thirteen  years  5 

Fourteen  years  2 

Fifteen  years  6 

Sixteen  years  6 

Seventeen  years  2 

Eighteen  years  5 

Nineteen  venrs  2 


Is  at  Adrr[issior|. 

Twenty  years  5 

Twenty-one  years  3 

Twenty-two  years  2 

Twenty-three  years  9 

Twenty-four  years  1 

Twenty-seven  years  2 

Twenty-nine  years  ] 

Thirty  years  3 

Thirty-one  years  1 

Thirty-two  years  1 

Thirty-three  years  1 

Tliirty-tive  years  I 

Thirty-nine  years  1 

Forty  years  1 

Fifty  years  1 


Catalogue  of  Pupils, 


-0-- 


NAME 

POSTOFFICE 

COUNTY  ADMITTED5 

Abby,  Sarah  A. 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

18:t6 

Allied,  Alice  H. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Sanpete 

1888 

Alvey,  John. 

Escalante 

Garlield 

1890 

Ammidsou,  Aksel  M. 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1890 

Ault,  tddi'l. 

Cedar  Fort 

Utah 

1891 

Beck.  Joseph. 

Lehi 

Utah 

1884 

Beck,  John  A. 

Lelii 

Utah 

1884 

Beck,  Jacol). 

Lehi 

Utah 

1884 

Beal,  Andrew  H. 

Ephraim 

San  pete 

1885 

Barnard,  James. 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1888 

Barnard,  Joseph. 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1888 

Boriistein,  liyman. 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1892 

Bowciit,  John. 

Iloneyville 

Box  Elder 

1895 

Biirk,  Gladice  A. 

SpritigviLe 

Apache,  Arizona 

1885 

Braiiuin,  -Nicholas. 

Ogden 

Weber 

1895 

Bryan,  Ciiarles. 

Pine  Dale 

Ty.  of  Arizona 

1892 

Brig^s,  Rufus 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1896 

Brown.  Kandolpli 

Ogden 

Weber 

1897 

Cameron,  Josepli. 

Pangnitch 

Garfield 

1889 

Carter,  Uiitli. 

Provo 

Utah 

1891 

Carter,  Riley. 

Provo 

Utah 

1893 

Christensen,  Ezra  B. 

Spanish  Fork 

Utah 

1886 

Clark,  John  11. 

I'angintch 

Gartield 

1891 

Clawson.  Charlie. 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1893 

Comer,  Amelia.. 

L'ihi 

Utah 

1888 

('olleit,  Jnlia  A. 

Vernal 

Uintah 

1888 

Co>iiigton,  Thos. 

Wasliington 

Washington 

1889 

Da  l  ley,  Elizabeth. 

SnnuTiit 

Iron 

1884 

Davis.  Mary  A. 

Lehi 

Utah 

1887 

Davis,  Ada  J. 

Greenville 

Beaver 

1891 

J^e  Long,  Elizabeth. 

Pangnitch 

Garlield 

1891 

Devi  lie.  Amy. 

Morgan 

Morgan 

1888 

Don  el  son,  Leroy. 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1888 

Eccles,  William. 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1889 

Egginton.  Elizabeth  A 

.  Sandy 

Salt  Lake 

1893 

E^ginton,  Irene 

Sandy 

Salt  Lake 

1896 

Flake,  (^lias  A. 

Beaver 

Beaver 

1890 

Foote,  Clarissa. 

Gl end  ale 

Kane 

1888 

Frandsen,  Lena. 

Prif'e 

Emery 

1888 

Garn,  David 

Ram  ah 

Valencia,  N.  M. 

1886 

NAMK 
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OF  THE 

STATE    OF  UTAH 


Salt  lake  city: 

DBSEBET  NEWS  COMPANY, 
1899. 


Report  of  Board  of  Trustees 


For  the  Years  1897-98. 


To  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Utah: 

We  the  undersigned  board  of  Trustees  for  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
beg  leave  to  make  our  report  pursuant  to  the  law. 
We  have  met  regularly  as  the  law  directs  and  have 
held  special  meetings  when  necessary  to  consider 
matters  which  could  not  wait  for  the  regular  meet- 
ings. During  the  biennial  period  the  buildings  of  the 
school  have  been  kept  in  thorough  repair;  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  building  finished  into  comfortable 
dormitories  and  a  hay  barn  and  store  room  built.  All 
the  wood  work  on  the  two  latter  being  done  b}^  the 
students. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  which  we  sub- 
mit herewith  enters  into  all  matters  of  detail  and 
fully  covers  the  ground.  We  have  carefully  con- 
sidered every  item  in  this  report  and  fully  concur 
therein.  We  have  kept  ourselves  in  close  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  superintendent  and  his  corps  of  offi- 
cers and  teachers  by  frequent  visits  to  the  school 
and  inspection  of  the  work  being  done  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  work  has  been  satisfactory 
and  the  school  is,  as  fully  as  possible,  doing  the  work 
for  which  it  was  established. 

We  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  various 
sums  of  money  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

We  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  a  hospital  building.  Only  by  the 
adoption  of  the  most  stringent  measures  and  the 
abandoment  of  regular  school  work,  was  an  epidemic 
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of  that  dread  disease — scarlet  fever — averted.  A  bill 
will  be  introduced  at  the  proper  time  for  a  special 
appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  main  building*  are 
very  poor  and  we  would  especially  call  your  attention 
to  the  report  on  this  point.  The  g-rowth  of  the  school 
admonishes  us  that  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  until 
additional  room  will  be  needed  and  we  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  Superintendent's  report  on  this  point. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  and  pride  to 
evei'y  citizen  that  Utah  established  and  has  main- 
tained for  fifteen  years  a  school  of  this  character  and 
that  the  standing  of  this  school  is  such  that  the 
authorities  of  adjoining  states  send  their  children  to 
us  for  education. 

A  list  of  officers  and  their  salaries  will  be  found 
following  this  report  marked  "Exhibit  A." 

The  cash  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  school  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  is  shown 
in  "Exhibit  B,"  and  an  inventory  of  the  same  in  "Ex- 
hibit C." 

David  Evans,  Pres. 

H.  S.  Emerson,  Secretary, 

Edw^in  Stratford, 

A.  W.  Carlson, 

Maud  May  Babcock. 


Superintendent's  Report 

For  the  Years  1897-98. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with 
Section  2071  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of 
Utah  relating  to  State  Institutions,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit my  report  for  the  bi-ennial  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1898. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  the  school  had  only 
occupied  its  present  buildings  for  a  brief  period  and  I 
was  unable  to  accurately  judge  as  to  their  adaptability 
for  the  needs  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  school  for  the  blind.  These  buildings  being  built 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose:  i.  e.  that  of  a  Re- 
form School — they  could  not  be  expected  to  entirely 
fit  our  work  which  is  of  such  an  entirely  different 
character.  The  main  or  front  building  was  erected 
with  the  idea  of  its  being  used  mainly  for  dormitory 
purposes.  Out  of  these  dormitories  we  have  had  to 
improvise  ten  school  and  class  rooms,  besides  provid- 
ing sleeping  and  living  rooms  for  our  large  family. 

The  school  rooms,  while  temporarily  answering 
the  purpose,  are  inconveniently  located  for  conduct- 
ing our  work.  As  a  dual  school,  with  both  the  deaf 
and  the  blind — much  more  room  is  necessary  than 
were  the  pupils  all  of  the  same  class.  The  present 
available  room,  is  all  occupied  and  if  we  are  to  accom- 
modate all  the  children  whose  parents  apply  to  us  for 
their  admission  we  must  get  relief  in  some  way. 

The  room  needed  could  be  secured  in  any  one  of 
three  ways: 

1 — By  erecting  a  separate  building  for  the  School 
for  the  Blind. 
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2 —  By  the  erection  of  a  building  for  school  pur- 
poses only. 

3 —  By  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  industrial 
classes  and  using  the  rooms  now  given  to  industrial 
instruction  for  school  purposes. 

The  latter  proposition  would  necessitate  the  re- 
modeling of  the  second  floor  of  our  present  Industrial 
building,  so  called,  and  would  give  us  seven  class 
rooms.  Any  one  of  these  plans  would  give  us  the 
additional  dormitory  space  which  will  be  greatly 
needed  before  the  end  of  the  next  biennial  period. 

Of  the  three  propositions  I  favor  the  building  for 
the  school  for  the  blind.  This  would  relieve  five 
rooms  in  the  main  building  now  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  blind. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  during  the  two  years  has  been: 


In  the  School  for  the  Deaf: 

Boys   *   60 

Girls   30 

Total    90 

In  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

Boys   12 

Girls   6 

Total     18 


Total  in  in  both  schools   108 

PRESENT  ENROLLMENT. 

School  for  the  Decf. 

Boys   51 

Girls   25 

Total    76 

School  for  the  Blind. 

Boys   12 

Girls   5 

Total    17 


Total  in  both  schools  .......  98 
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Of  this  number  there  are  in  attendance  from 
Idaho  17  pupils  and  from  Wyoming  one  pupil.  From 
each  of  these  non-resident  pupils  the  school 
receives  $250  per  annum.  Prom  information  received 
from  the  State  school  census  and  from  other  reliable 
sources  I  find  upwards  of  twenty-five  deaf  or  blind 
children  not  yet  in  attendance.  The  majority  of 
these  will  undoubtedly  be  enrolled  within  the  coming 
biennial  period. 

OUR  GRADUATES. 

Two  classes  have  been  graduated  from  the 
school  since  my  last  report,  four  boys  and  one  girl. 
Two  of  these  are  now  attending  the  National  College 
for  the  Deaf  at  Washington.  Two  others  are  em- 
ployed at  their  trade,  carpentry,  one  being  the  fore- 
man of  our  own  shop  and  one  employed  as  a  re- 
toucher in  a  photograph  gallery  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
So  far  as  I  have  information  all  of  our  graduates  and 
ex-pupils  who  were  in  the  school  long  enough  to  pro- 
fit by  their  instruction  are  making  a  confortable  liv- 
ing for  themselves  and  in  a  number  of  instances  sup- 
porting families  of  their  own. 

HEALTH. 

While  the  general  health  of  our  school  has  been 
good  we  have  had  several  epidemics  of  quite  a 
serious  nature.  Scarlet  fever  was  introduced  into  the 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  September,  1897. 
A  vigorous  quarantine  was  instituted  and  the  disease 
confined  in  four  cases,  but  the  work  of  the  school  was 
greatly  interferred  with  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
Measles  was  introduced  into  the  school  by  an  em- 
ploye returning  from  a  Christmas  visit  and  we  had 
upward  of  sixty  cases. 

In  April  a  boy  was  taken  with  Typhoid  fever  and 
although  everything  possible  was  done  for  him  he 
died  early  in  June.  This  was  the  first  death  to  occur 
in  the  school  in  its  fourteen  years  of  existence. 
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THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  school  we  are  following  the  same  methods 
as  noted  in  my  last  report.  There  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency, throughout  the  countr3^  to  increase  the  teach- 
ing of  speech  and  speech  reading  and  curtail  the  use 
of  the  sign  language  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  We  now  have  two  classes  taught  wholly 
by  the  Oral  Method  and  all  other  pupils  who  can  pro- 
fit by  such  instruction  receive  speech  teaching. 

Our  course  of  study  has  been  revised  (See  An- 
nual of  1898)  and  I  think  greatly  improved.  That  the 
school  is  accomplishing  the  result  sought  in  its  estab- 
lishment is  shown  in  the  work  of  our  graduates. 

FACULTY  CHANGES. 

Miss  Katharine  King  on  account  of  sickness  in  her* 
famil}^  resigned  her  position  in  the  summer  of  1897, 
and  Mr.  F.  M.  Driggs  withdrew  from  the  faculty  to 
take  a  course  of  instruction  in  Gallaudet  College. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Metcalf  returned  to  the  faculty  after  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  and  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Marshall  from 
the  Iowa  School  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Driggs  withdrawal.  To  provide  for  in- 
creased attendance  Miss  Lucia  Hanna  of  Indiana  was 
appointed  as  teacher  of  the  oral  class,  she  having 
taken  a  special  course  in  the  Indiana  School  for  that 
work,  and  remained  during  the  year.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  by  Miss 
Auretta  M.  Agee  of  Ogden  who  took  training  for  the 
work  in  our  school  during  the  school  year  1897-98. 
With  these  exceptions  the  faculty  for  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  is  the  same  as  last  reported. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Manual  Trainiag  Classes — 

It  is  mainly  through  the  acquirement  of  a  trade 
that  our  pupils  will  become  self  supporting  and  for 
this  purpose  the  aim  is  to  make  instruction  in  the 
various  handicrafts  taught  as  thorough  as  possible. 
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All  the  trade  classes  mentioned  in  my  last  report  are 
still  in  successful  operation.  The  small  appropriation 
for  tools  and  machinery  made  by  the  last  Legislature 
enabled  us  to  procure  additional  equipment  and  thus 
increased  their  efficiency.  A  class  in  dressmaking, 
cutting  and  fitting  has  been  established  for  deaf  girls. 

We  have  not  yet  secured  a  competent  person  to 
instruct  our  boys  in  the  different  branches  of  agricul- 
ture as  we  had  hoped,  but  expect  to  do  so  in  the  near 
future.  As  our  students  are  not  here  during  the  sum- 
mer months  when  most  of  the  agricultural  work  is 
being  done  some  provision  should  be  made  for  their 
work  during  the  winter  months.  A  propagating  house 
that  could  be  built  for  about  $500  would  meet  this  de- 
mand. For  boys  whose  parents  desire  them  to  take  a 
thorough  course  in  agriculture  including  horticulture 
and  floriculture,  I  would  suggest  a  summer  class,  giv- 
ing their  whole  time  to  that  work. 

SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Iq  the  erection  of  the  present  buildings  little  re- 
gard was  paid  to  sanitation.  Rooms  used  for  school 
and  dormitory  purposes  should  be  well  ventilated. 
Our  physician  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  ventila- 
tion in  our  dormitories  two  years  ago  and  again  in  his 
present  report.  The  closets  for  general  use  are  in  the 
basement  of  the  main  building.  The  rooms  being  un- 
ventilated  except  through  windows  and  the  prevailing 
wind  striking  against  that  side  of  the  building,  foul 
gases  are  driven  into  the  halls  and  spread  throughout 
the  building.  An  appropriation  is  asked  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  separate  building  for  toilet  purposes.  For 
the  purpose  $1500,  will  be  required. 

HOSPITAL  BUILDING. 

From  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Physican  and  what  has  already  been  said  under  the 
caption  of  "Health"  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
need  of  a  detached  hospital  building.  The  Board  re- 
commended an  appropriation  of  $3500,  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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APPROPRIATION. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  needed  for  a  hospital 
and  for  sanitary  improvements  there  is  needed  for 
general  repairs  for  two  years  $1000;  for  apparatus  for 
the  blind  $1250;  for  books  $500;  for  a  printing  press 
$450;  and  for  an  ice-house  $250.  For  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  for  the  biennial  period  will  require 
$49,500  an  average  of  $24,780  per  annum.  The  amount 
for  support  is  based  on  the  present  attendance  and  a 
conservative  increase.  Tt  has  been  estimated  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  appropriation  granted  two  years 
ago.  The  former  appropriation  proved,  by  careful 
handling,  adequate  for  our  needs  and  the  Board  feel 
justified  in  asking  for  a  like  per  capita  for  the  coming 
biennial  period. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Maintenance  for   two   years  from  July  1, 


1899,   $  49500.00 

Sanitary  Improvements    1500.00 

Apparatus  for  the  Blind   1250.00 

Repairs   1000.00 

Books   500.00 

Manual  training  department   500.00 

Printing  Press   450.00 

Ice  House   250.00 


$  54950.00 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  pupils  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  have  made 
fair  progress  in  their  studies.  Their  instruction  is 
yet  necessarily  elementary.  With  better  facilities 
and  more  appliances  adapted  to  their  special  needs 
still  better  results  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained. 

The  increase  in  attendance  and  the  necessity  for 
additional  instruction  made  it  necessary  to  secure  an 
additional  teacher  and  Miss  Margaret  Davidson  was 
employed  to  teach  music  and  tuning  and  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  younger  pupils  during  a  portion  of  the  day. 
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Mr.  L.  W.  Ford  has  also  been  employed  one  half  day 
in  each  week  to  give  instruction  on  the  violin. 

TRADES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  problem  of  how  the  blind  will  support  them- 
selves in  after  life  is  one  to  which  much  thought  has 
been  given.  Time  alone  will  tell  whether  the  problem 
has  been  solved.  In  addition  to  their  regular  school 
work,  as  far  as  it  has  been  practicable,  all  of  our  blind 
are  given  instruction  in  music  and  in  one  or  mere 
branches  of  manual  training.  A  majority  of  our 
blind  pupils  have  a  good  ear  for  music  and  make 
rapid  progress.  For  some,  music  may  prove  a  means 
of  livlihood  and  for  all  it  will  be  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  add  some  sunshine  to  their  darkened 
lives.  All  are  instructed  in  vocal  music  and  the  ma- 
jority receive  instruction  on  the  piano.  Those  who 
show  any  attitude  are  instructed  on  the  violin. 

Piano  tuning  is  taught  as  a  trade  and  one  young 
man  is  already  quite  proficient.  In  this  branch,  as  in 
instrumental  music  we  are  greatly  handicapped  for 
lack  of  suitable  rooms.  At  present  the  piano  on 
which  instruction  in  tuning  is  given  is  in  one  of  the 
dormitories.  All  of  our  older  boys  have  been  taught 
cane  seating,  and  basketmaking  has  been  introduced 
this  term. 

Last  year,  at  his  own  request,  one  of  our  blind  boys 
was  given  instruction  in  shoemaking  and  repairing. 
His  progress  was  so  satisfactory  that  this  year  I  have 
added  three  other  boys  to  the  class.  A  young  man 
with  the  three  branches  of  handicraft  mentioned  above 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  support  himself  if  he 
makes  the  eifort. 

As  an  appendix  to  this  report,  are  presented  a 
number  of  statistical  tables  for  reference  and  a  cata- 
logue of  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  W.  Metcalf, 

Superintendent. 


Physician's  Report 


For  the  Years  1897-98. 


F,    W.   Metcalfe  Super intende7it^  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  my  report  for  the 
two  years  ending  December  31,  1898. 

MEDICAL  CASES. 


Amenorrhoea    4 

Appendicitis     1 

Bronchitis,  Acute   4 

Conjunctivitis,  Granular   1 

Croup    1 

Dysmenorrhoea   1 

Eczema,  Acute   1 

Erysipelas    1 

Gastroenteritis    ....    5 

Influenza     11 

Measles   64 

Menin^jfitis  (died)    ] 

Neuralgia   1 

Porotitis  ,   ...    1 

Pharyngitis,  Acute   y   4 

Scarlatina   4 

Rheumatism,  Acute   1 

Tonsilitis,  Acute    1 

Tonsilitis,  Acute  Folicular   3 

Typhoid  Fever   2 

Varicella   13 
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SURGICAL  CASES. 


Abscess,  Palmar    1 

Contusions      2 

Excision  of  Tonsils  (both)     1 

Felon   2 

Sprains     3 

Concussion  of  the  Brain   1 

Carbuncle   1 

Furunculosis  . .   .  •    3 

Incised  Wounds     5 

Teeth  Extracted    8 


Experience,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port, having  taught  us  that  contagious  diseases  are, 
as  a  rule,  brought  to  the  school  by  pupils  and  attend- 
ants who  have  been  absent  on  vacation.  T  would  sug- 
gest, by  way  of  prophylaxis,  that  each  pupil  or  at- 
tendant on  returning  be  required  to  bring  a  certificate 
of  health  from  a  physican  where  practicable,  or  in 
lieu  thereof  a  written  statement  from  some  reliable 
person  to  the  effect  that  said  pupil  or  attendant  has 
not  been  exposed  to  any  contagion  during  his  or  her 
absence  from  the  school. 

Our  hospital  accommodations  having  proven  in- 
adequate during  epidemics  I  would  suggest  that  the 
legislature  be  asked  for  a  sufficient  appropriation  to 
erect  a  suitable  hospital  building  on  the  grounds, 
where  patients  suffering  from  contagious  diseases 
can  be  isolated  from  the  body  of  the  school. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  imperfect  ventila- 
tion of  the  buildings  which  should  be  remedied  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Baker, 

Physican. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 


Frank  W.  Metcalf,  Superintendent  f 125.00  per  month 

Wm.  S.  Marshall,  Teacher   110.00 

Edward  P.  Clarke,  Teacher   90.00 

Sara  Whelen,  Teacher  ...                               .  90.00 

Frances  N.  Eddy,  Teacher   85.00 

M.  Frances  Walker,  Teacher   85.00  " 

Margret  Davison,  Teacher   67  50  " 

Florence  C.  Metcalf,  Teacher   60.00 

Aurella  M.  Agee,  Teacher   40.00  " 

G.  W.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Physician   25.00  per  quarter 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Emerson,  Secretary   25.00  " 

Wm.  McCleery,  Instructor  of  Shoemaklng  ....  60.00  per  month 

Nephi  Larson,  Instructor  of  Carpentry   30.00  " 

H.  M.  Bond,  Instructor  in  Printing   30.00 

Clara  V.  Eddy,  Instructor  in  Drawing  &  Superv'r     25.00  " 

John  P.  Bush,  Supervisor   35.00 

Martha  Shields,  Matron   35.00 

Alice  Shields,  Instructor  in  Dressmaking   ....  18.00 

Lillie  Wolha.upter,  Clerk   22.50 

Henry  DeBry,  Fireman   50.00 

Frank  B.  Williams,  Watchman   45.00 

Rudolph  Kremer,  Teamster   40.00  •* 

Tho.  B.  Grundy,  Dairyman   40.00 

Jemima  Osborne,  Laundress   22.50  " 

Betsey  Van  Veen,  Assistant  Laundress   18.00  " 

Lizzie  Turner,  Cook   30.00 

Minnie  Van  Zwden,  Kitchen  Girl  <  .  .  .  18.00 

Clara  Johnson,  Waitress   17.00  " 

Lena  Kussee,  Jani tress   17.00  " 

Gertie  Roghaar,  Domestic   15.00  '* 


EXBIBIT  B. 

57  acres  of  land   $  15,000 

Buildings    100,000 

Fixtures  and  furnishings,  including  heating 

plant,  laundry  machinery,  etc   10.000 

Live  Stock    750 

Tools  and  farm  machinery    650 

Tools  and  machinery  in  manual  training  depts.  1,200 


Total  $127,600 
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TABLE  A. 

CAUSE  OP  DEAFNESS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  cause  of 
deafness  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  cases 
which  have  been  admitted  to  this  school  in  the  past 
fifteen  years: 


Congenital   51 

Scarlet  Fever   16 

Spinal  Meningitis   8 

Spotted  Fever                             ....  7 

Unknown   7 

Brain  Fever    6 

Dumb  but  not  Deaf   6 

Sickness   5 

Typhoid  Fever    4 

Fever   3 

Measles    3 

Whooping  Cough    2 

Gathering  in  Head    2 

Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever   2 

Falls   2 

Feeble  Minded    2 

Catarrh   2 

Diphtheria    2 

Teething   1 

Typhoid  Pneumonia   1 


Foreign  Substance  in  Ears   

Hydrocephalus   

Exposure  

Convulsions  

Colds  

Accidents  

Risinos  in  Ears   .  .  . 

Brain  Fever  and  Spinal  Meningitis. . 

Fever  or  Mumps   

Association  with  Deaf  Sister   

Scarlatina   

La  Grippe  

Pneumonia  

Spinal  Fever   
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TABLE  A— (Continued). 


Scarlet  Rash  and  Fever   1 

Congestion  of  the  Brain  ■  .  ■   1 

Spinal  Disease   1 

Whooping  Cough  and  Earache   1 

TABLE  B. 

AGE   AT  WHICH   DEAFNESS  OCCURRED 

Not  reported   9. 

Congenital     5. 

Durab  but  not  deaf   6. 

Under   one  year   10. 

One  year  and  under  two    30. 

Two  years  and  under  three  .  .  .  21. 

Three  years  and  under  four  ....  6. 

Four  3^ears  and  under  five   4. 

Five  years  and  under  six   4. 

Six  years  and  under  seven  ....  3. 

Seven  years  and  under  eight..  2. 

Nine  years  and  under  ten   2. 

Ten  years  and  under  fifteen  ....  2. 

TABLE  C. 

ENROLLMENT    BY    COUNTIES    SINCE    THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  SCHOOL   IxnT  1884. 

Salt  Lake   41 

Utah   14 

Weber    14 

Sanpete   9 

Morgan   5 

Kane   5 

Emery   5 

Garfield    . .  ,   4 

Davis   4 

Box  Elder   3 

Beaver    3 

Summit   3 
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TABLE  C— (Continued). 


Uintah    3 

Iron   2 

Sevier    2 

Juab   . .  •   2 

Millard    2 

Cache    2 

Wasatch   2 


Washington   

Tooele  

State  of  Idaho   

Teri'itory  of  Arizona  

Territory  of  New  Mexico  ...... 

TABLE  D. 

AGE  OP  PUPILS  AT  ADMISSION. 


Five  years   3 

Six  years   5 

Seven  years   10 

Eight  years  ,  . .  . .  16 

Nine  years   11 

Ten  years   11 

Eleven  years   17 

Twelve  years   9 

Thirteen  years  -•  6 

Fourteen  years   2 

Fifteen  years   8 

Sixteen  years   ,  7 

Seventeen  years    2 

Eighteen  years   5 

Nineteen  years                    ...  2 

Twenty  years   5 

Twenty-one  years   3 

Twenty-two  years   2 

Twenty-three  years   10 

Twenty-four  years   1 

Twenty-seven  years   2 

Twenty-nine  years*   1 
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TABLE  D— (Continued). 


Thirty  years  

Thirty -one  years  . 

Thirty-two  

Thirty-three  

Thirty-five ....... 

Thirty-nine  years 

Forty  years   

Fifty  years  
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THK  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


NAME 

Abby,  Sarah  A. 
A^ee,  A.  Ralph 
Allred,  Alice  H. 
Alve3%  John 
Amiindson,  Aksel  M. 
Anderson,  John 
Anlt,  Pearl 
Barnard,  James 
Barnard,  Joseph 
Beal,  Andrew  H. 
Beck,  Joseph 
Beck,  John  A. 
Beck,  Jacob, 
Bergerson,  H.  Amelia 
Bornstein,  Hyman 
Bo  went,  John 
Burk,  Gladice  A. 
Brannm,  Nicholas 
Bryan,  Charles 
Briggs,  Rufus. 
Brower,  Reuben  R. 
Brown,  Randolph 
Cameron,  Joseph 
Carter,  Rnth 
Carter,  Riley 
Cliristensen,  Ezra  B. 
Clark,  John  H. 
Clawson,  Charlie 
Comer,  Amelia 
Cole,  Willie 
Collett,  Julia  A. 
Covington,  Thos. 
Cox,  Mary  Alice 
Dal  ley,  Elizabeth 
Davis,  Mary  A. 
Davis,  Ida  J. 
DeLong,  Elizabeth 
Devine,  Amy 
Donelson,  Leroy 
Eccles,  William 
Eggiuton,  Elizabeth  A. 
Egginton,  Irene 
Emerick,  F.  T. 
Estabrook,  Sherman 
Flake,  Charles  A. 
Farley,  Otto  P. 
Fisher,  Iowa  I. 
Foote,  Clarissa 
Frandsen,  Lena 
Flemming,  Walter 
Fiisby,  John  P. 


Post  Office 

County. 

Adiii't. 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1886 

Ogden 

Weber 

1897 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Sanpete 

1888 

Escalante 

Garfield 

1890 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1890 

Gibbon  sville 

State  of  Idaho 

1897 

Cedar  Fort 

Utah 

1891 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1888 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1888 

Epliraim 

Sanpete 

1885 

Lehi 

Utah 

1884 

Lehi 

Utah 

1884 

Lehi 

Utah 

1884 

Troy 

State  of  Idaho 

1898 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1899 

Honey  ville 

Box  Elder 

1895 

Springville 

Apache,  Arizona, 

1885 

Ogden 

Weber 

18Qp» 

Pine  Dale 

Ter.  of  Arizona 

1892 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1896 

Le  wiston 

State  of  Idaho 

1897 

Ogden 

1897 

Panguitch 

Garfield 

Provo 

Utah 

1891 

Provo 

Utah 

ST)JTni<5h  Fork 

Utah 

±ooD 

Panguitch 

Garfield 

JLOf/i 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

18Q*^ 

Lehi 

Utah 

iOOO 

Ogden 

Weber 

Vpm  a  1 

Uintah 

J  ooo 

Wfi  sjliiTi  cf"on 

1  8SQ 

Huntington 

Emery 

Sin  TTi  m  1 

T  T*n'n 

lOO'i 

Lehi 

Utah 

(^I'ppTi  villp 

VTcll  llclU. 

loyi 

Morgan 

Morgan 

1888 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1888 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1889 

Sandy 

Salt  Lake 

1893 

Sandy 

Salt  Lake 

1896 

Boise 

State  of  Idaho 

1897 

Caldwell 

State  of  Idaho 

1897 

Beaver 

Beaver 

1890 

Ogden 

Weber 

1897 

Farr  West 

Weber 

1897 

Glendale 

Kane 

1888 

Price 

Emery 

1888 

McCammon 

State  of  Idaho 

1897 

Park  City 

Summit 

1898 
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NAME 

Garn,  David 
Griggs,  Ivy 
Griffin,  Albert  E. 
Guymon,  Nellie  M. 
Hart,  Walter 
Hart,  Nellie 
Had  lock,  Hathroii  S. 
Hall,  Hattie 
Hansen,  Elsie  N; 
Hansen,  Peter  W.  R. 
Hawkins,  Leo 
Hegstead.  Jacob 
Heiner,  David 
Heiner,  John  W. 
Heaton,  William  S. 
Hertell,  Carl 
Hicks,  Robert 
Howe  Hellen  M. 
Hunter,  Elizabeth 
Jacob,  H.  A. 
Jacobsen, 
Jensen,  Annie  C. 
Jensen,  Sena 
Keeley,  Alfred 
Keeley,  Kate 
Keeley,  Joe 
Keel  an,  John  T. 
Kemp,  Elmo 
King,  George  W. 
Kjellen,  Oscar 
Kline,  Clarence 
Knudson,  Karl  U. 
Lambert,  Emma  L. 
Larson,  Nephi 
Langford,  Sada 
Leaman,  Earnest  W. 
Leavitt,  Lyman  C. 
Lee,  Bessie  P. 
Love,  George 
Low,  Fred 
Lund,  Matilda 
McCarrey,  Rebecca  J. 
McDowell,  Charley  N. 
McMills,  John  W. 
Mad  sen,  Andrew  E. 
Marler,  Stephen  A. 
Martin,  Charles  S. 
Mickelson,  Hilmer 
Mineer,  Ellen 
Morris,  Richard 
Morris,  Alice  G. 
Morris,  Harvey 
Murray,  Alice  M. 
Munson,  Edward  R. 
Moore,  Earl 
Olorenshaw,  Joseph 
Olsen,  Andrew 


Post  Office 

County. 

Adm'd. 

Ramah 

Valencia,  N.  M. 

1886 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1893 

Ogden 

Weber 

1898 

Huntington 

Emery 

1898 

Star 

Idaho 

1896 

Star 

Idaho 

1896 

Ogden 

Weber 

1889 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1894 

Moroni 

Sanpete 

1884 

Beaver  River  CityBox  Elder 

1888 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1889 

Harrisville 

Weber 

1889 

Morgan 

Morgan 

1891 

Morgan 

Morgan 

1891 

West  Portage 

Box  Elder 

1894 

Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake 

1894 

Orderville 

Kane 

1891 

Ogden 

Weber 

1897 

Ogden 

Weber 

1890 

Heber  City 

Wasatch 

1884 

Bountiful 

Davis 

1891 

Manti 

Sanpete 

1889 

Salina 

Sevier 

1893 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1896 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1898 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1891 

Park  City 

Summit 

1885 

Sandy 

Salt  Lake 

1891 

Spring  City 

Sanpete 

1885 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1894 

Genesee 

State  of  Idaho 

1897 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1891 

Fillmore 

Millard 

1889 

Manti 

Sanpete 

1880 

Manti 

Sanpete 

1897 

Ogden 

Weber 

1895 

Ogden 

Weber 

1888 

Boise 

Idaho 

1896 

Nephi 

Juab 

1889 

Preston 

Salt  Lake 

1893 

Richmond 

State  of  Idaho 

1894 

Salt  Lake 

Cache 

1896 

Star 

State  of  Idaho 

1897 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1888 

Manti 

Sanpete 

1889 

Vernal 

Uintah 

1889 

Ogden 

Weber 

1892 

Lago 

Bannock,  Idaho 

(^edar  Fort 

Utah 

1891 

Sandy 

Salt  Lake 

1886 

Sandy 

Salt  Lake 

1888 

Sandy 

Salt  Lake 

1894 

Payette 

State  of  Idaho 

1897 

Chester 

Sanpete 

1884 

Huntington 

Emery 

1888 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

1884 

Grantsville 

Tooele 

1898 
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NAME                       Post  Office                County.  Adm'd 

Osika,  Mary  Park  City  Summit  1897 

Parks,  Andrew  Salt  I^ake  Salt  Lake  1893 

Pearson,  Anna  Logan  Cache  1887 

Pettit,  Ole  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1891 

Porter,  Samuel  A.  Inverury  Sevier  1890 

Preece,  A.  Emery  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1892 

Pi-ol)ert,  Lyman  Provo  Utah  1891 

Pherson,  Anders.  American  Fork   Utah  1897 

Rasclie,  Teresa  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1895 

Bollo,  Ezra  T.  Nephi  Juab  1888 

Rose,  Frank  Morgan  Morgan  1891 

Scott,  Elizabeth  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1885 

Shepard,  Willie  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1893 

Shipley,  Benjamin  American  Fork    Utah  1893 

Slot,  Peter  Taylorsville  Salt  Lake  1895 

Smitham,  J.  James  Belvue  State  of  Idaho  1897 

Smithen,  Ellen  M.  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1885 

Smith,  Lizzie  Morgan  Morgan  1895 

Smith,  Owen  L.  Boise  State  of  Idaho  1896 

Spieler,  Henry  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1889 

Stohl,  Emma  Mt.  Pleasant  Sanpete  1888 

Stucki,  Charles  T.  Paris  Bear  Lake,  Idaho  1893 

Swift,  Little  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1891 

Thompson,  Orson  F,  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1885 

Thompson,  Joseph  Wm.  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1885 

Tyler,  Chas.  Richard  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1895 

Vinson,  Emery  E.  Boise  State  of  Idaho  1898 

Voss,  Emma  Sugar  Salt  Lake  1892 

Wass,  Chas.  Ross  Fort  State  of  Idaho  1893 

West,  Emma  L.  Pleasant  Grove  Utah  1884 

West,  Isabella  H.  Pleasant  Grove  Utah  1884 

White,  Harvey  Beaver  Beaver  1897 

White,  Leo  E.  Vernal  Uintah  1898 

Willson,  Timpa  N.  Wellington  Emery  1893 

Wood,  Elizabeth  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake  1884 

Woolslayer,  Mary  Bountiful  Davis  1898 

Wright,  Pearl  E.  Bountiful  Davis  1892 

W>ight,  Alexander  Bountiful  Davis  1894 

Young,  Alfred  D.  Kanab  Kane  1888 

Young,  Emma  Kanab  Kane  1888 

Young,  Mamie  Kanab  Kane  1894 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


NAME 

Anderson,  Laura 
Biddulph,  Thomas 
Braley,  John  W. 
Brown,  Robert 
Eo:bert,  David  O. 
Hig'ginson.  James 
Jackson,  Martha 
Jones,  George 
Layne,  Herbert 
Lind,  Carl 
McClellan,  Janie 
McDonald,  Lulu 
Morgan,  Nellie 
Moser,  Henrietta 
Nebeker,  T.  Fitzgerald 
Shaw,  David  J. 
T  aim  age,  Albert 
Wade,  Ellis 


Post  Office 

Salt  Lake 

Hooper 

Cave 

Orderville 
Lewiston 
Hatch 
Lehi 

Evanston 
Ogden 

Bingham  Cany 

Dempsey 

Joseph 

Beaver 

Logan 

Laketown 

Paradise 

Provo 

l*rospect 


CCUNTY. 

Adm'd 

Salt  Lake 

1896 

Weber 

1898 

Cache 

1896 

Kane 

1897 

Cache 

1896 

State  of  Idaho 

1896 

Utah 

1897 

State  of  Wyo. 

1897 

Weber 

1896 

iSalt  Lake 

1896 

State  of  Idaho 

1898 

Sevier 

1897 

Beaver 

1896 

Cache 

1896 

Rich 

1896 

Cache 

1898 

Utah 

1896 

State  of  Idaho 

1896 

Report  of  Treasurer 


To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Trustees  Utah  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  January  1st,  1897  to 
December  31st,  1898  inclusive,  also  a  statement  of 
warrants  on  hand. 


Balance  on  hand,  January  1st,  1897    $1,475.33 

Receipts  from  all  sources,  1897    $33,108.85 

Disbursements,  1897    29,348.25 

Receipts  all  sources,  1898    26,961.99 

Disbursements,  1898    26,132.32 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31st,  1898    6,011.67 

December  vouchers  issued  but  not  paid  .... 

Warrants  on  hand  Dec.  31st,  1898   

No.  778  Lemhi  County,  Idaho   $  7.35 

No.  858  Lemhi  County,  Idaho   8.75 

No.  697  D  Idaho  Auditor's  Certificate   486.50 


502.60 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  F.  Adams,  Treasurer. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 


I  899-1  900. 


To  the  Governor  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Gentlemen — In  pursuance  of  law,  the  undersigned 
Trustees  for  the  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  beg  leave  to  report  for  the  biennial 
period  ending  December  31st,  1900. 

We  have  met  quarterly  as  the  law  directs,  and 
have  held  special  meetings  each  month,  for  a  greater 
portion  of  the  time,  between  the  regularly  appointed 
ones,  to  consider  matters  which  needed  attention. 

The  buildings  are  now,  and  have  been  kept  con- 
stantly, in  thorough  repair,  and  the  grounds  both  or- 
namental and  farming  are  in  good  shape,  the  orchards 
being  especially  in  excellent  condition. 

A  commodious  and  much  needed  hospital,  an  ice 
house,  a  tool  bouse,  and  a  sanitary  building  have  been 
erected.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  accorapan3^ing  re- 
port of  receipts  and  disbursements,  that  the  cost  of 
the  hospital,  exercising  every  reasonable  economy, 
has  been  $5542.03  while  the  legislative  appropriation 
for  the  same  was  only  $3,500.00,  but  we  are  pleased  to 
report  that  the  balance  above  the  appropriation  has 
been  supplied  by  the  institution  out  of  its  earned 
funds,  so  that  there  is  no  deficiency,  on  the  hospital 
account,  or  on  any  other  for  that  matter.  Much 
of  the  wood  work  in  the  buildings  erected,  was  done 
by  the  students  of  the  class  in  carpentr}^. 

A  physical  laboratory  has  been  added,  among 
other  minor  necessities,  to  the  apparatus  of  the  school; 
and  the  reading  and  reference  books  in  the  library 
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have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  750  vol- 
unies,  so  that  there  are  now  nearly  1,000  volumes  in 
the  library. 

The  classes  in  carpentery,  printing,  shoenaaking^ 
housework,  sewing  and  dress-making  have  made  fair 
progress,  and  recently  classes  in  barbering  and  black- 
smithing  have  been  established.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
institution  to  make  its  graduates,  of  which  there  were 
three  during  the  past  two  years,  and  thirteen  since 
the  founding  of  the  institution,  useful  and  skilled 
laborers,  so  that  they  may  earn  an  independent  liveli- 
hood. Music,  cane-seating  and  basket  making  are 
successfully  taught  to  the  blind. 

We  recommend  the  following  appropriations  for 
the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1st,  1901. 

Maintenance   $47000.00 

Repairs  and  improvements   1000.00 

Books  and  apparatus    500.00 

Greenhouse   500.00 


This  total  of  $49,000.00  is  a  vei*y  close  estimate, 
and  cannot  be  reduced  in  the  least,  except  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  institution. 

The  Superintendent  i^eports  the  gratifying  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  practically  all  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  between  five  and  thirty  years, the  school  age 
now  in  the  State,  attend  the  schools;  and  it  is  a  source 
of  delight  to  this  Board,  and  doubtless  to  every  citizen 
of  the  State,  that  the  schools  are  so  well  patronized, 
and  that  Utah  has  so  long  maintained  such  temples  of 
learning  for  students  of  this  class,  and  further,  that 
the  authorities  of  adjoining  states  recognize  the  good 
standing  and  high  character  thereof  by  sending  their 
deaf  and  blind  to  be  taught  therein. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  except  Miss  Maud 
May  Babcock,  who  was  serving  in  1898,  and  President 
John  Watson,  who  was  confirmed  by  the  Legislature 
in  Januar}^,  1899,  were  all  appointed  in  1899  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Hon.  Ed- 
win Stratford  was  appointed  President  on  April  13th, 
1899,  to  succeed  Hon.  David  Evans,  whose  term  ex- 
pired, and  who  had  rendered  zealous  service  to  the 
school.    Mrs.  H.  S.  Emerson  resigned  April  20th  of 
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that  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  who 
w^as  appointed  May  17th,  and  chosen  secretary  May 
25th.  Hon.  A.  W.  Carlson  resigned,  and  Judge  M.  L. 
Ritchie  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  May  17th.  Hon. 
Edwin  Stratford,  a  faithful  and  diligent  laborer  for 
the  institution,  died  on  October  8th,  1899,  and  the  va- 
cancy thus  caused  was  filled  by  appointment,  October 
18th,  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Anderson,  who  was  elected 
chairman  of  rhe  finance  committee  on  October  24th. 
Mr.  John  Watson  was  chosen  President  on  October 
24th,  instead  of  President  Edwin  Stratford,  deceased. 

We  recommend  that  the  law  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Superintendent  be  so  changed  as  to  per- 
mit the  selection  by  the  Board,  of  others  than  persons 
who  are  experts  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  language,  as 
Superintendents,  and  that  it  be  so  changed  as  to  per- 
mit the  appointment  by  the  Board,  of  a  principal,  who 
shall  take  charge  of  the  scholastic  departments.  The 
necessity  for  this  change  is  that  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  Institution  requires  the  entire  time  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  person 
who  possesses  both  the  qualifications  of  teacher  and 
business  man;  and  further,  the  field  for  selecting  a 
Superintendent,  under  the  present  law,  is  too  narrow 
to  get  the  best  results.  The  expense  need  not  be  in- 
creased under  the  suggested  method. 

For  additional  information,  and  recommendations, 
we  submit  herewith  a  detailed  report  of  Superinten- 
dent Frank  W.  Metcalf,  which  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  we  fully  concur  therein.  The  report  of 
Dr.  G.  W.  Baker,  the  school  physician,  is  also  pre- 
sented herewith. 

With  this  report  find  also  a  list  of  officers  and 
their  salaries,  marked  Exhibit  A ;  an  estimate  of  the 
cash  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property,  marked 
Exhibit  B;  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  two  years  ending  December  31st,  1900,  marked 
Exhibit  C;  the  Treasurer's  report  marked  Exhibit  D; 
and  an  inventory  of  property,  marked  Exhibit  E. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  say  that  by  frequent 
personal  visits  and  by  inquiry,  we  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  Superintendent,  his  corps  of  teachers, 
officers  and  workmen.    The  work  and  progress  in  all 
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the  departments  of  both  schools  have  been  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  believe  the  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  are  performing  the  work  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

John  Watson, 

E.  F.  Corey, 

Maud  May  Babcock, 

Edward  H.  Anderson, 

Morris  L.  Ritchie. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — In  accordance  with 
Section  2071  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the 
biennial  period  ending  December  31st,  1900. 

attendance. 

The  total  attendance  during  the  two  j'ears  has  been: 


In  the  School  for  the  Deaf — 

Boys   66 

Girls    36 

Total   102 

In  the  School  for  the  Blind- 
Boys    15 

GirJs    6 

Total   21 

Total  in  both  Schools    123 

PRESENT  ENROLLMENT. 

School  for  the  Deaf- 
Boys    41 

Girls   24 

Total  ,   65 

School  for  the  Blind — 

Boys   7 

Girls    4 

Total   11 

Total  in  both  schools   76 
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Of  this  enrollment  there  are  in  attendance— 

From  Utah  

From  Idaho   

From  Wyoming   

From  Arizona   


56 
]5 
3 
2 


From  each  of  the  non-resident  pupils  the  school 
receives  a  tuition  of  $250  for  the  school  year,  or  a 
total  of  $5,000  from  the  States  mentioned. 

Section  1791  of  the  Revised  Statutes  requires 
County  School  Superintendents  to  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  all  persons  between  five  and  thirt}^ 
years  of  age,  too  deaf,  too  dumb  or  too  blind  to  ob- 
tain education  in  the  public  schools.  From  informa- 
tion thus  obtained,  I  find  that  at  the  present  time 
practically  all  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  of  school  age 
in  the  State  are  now  in  school.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  gratifying  condition,  as  it  shows  that  the  school 
has  reached  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  was  in- 
tended. 


Since  my  last  report  three  pupils  have  been  grad- 
uated. One  of  these  is  attending  the  National  Col- 
lege for  the  Deaf,  at  Washington.  One  is  employed 
as  a  housegirl  at  the  school,  and  the  third  is  working 
at  the  trade  learned  here,  that  of  a  printer,  on  a 
paper  in  Nephi.  Our  graduates  are  all  doing  well, 
and  are  respected  citizens  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  live. 


Scarlet  fever  was  introduced  into  the  school  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  1899  by  a  pupil 
who  had  been  exposed  to  the  disease  at  home.  Be- 
tween October  1st  and  January  1st,  nine  pupils  had 
the  disease.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  pupils 
were  attack  with  typhod  fever,  and  in  several  cases 
one  disease  w^as  followed  by  the  other.  In  one  case, 
that  of  a  little  girl  from  Bountiful,  Davis  County,  the 
disease  proved  fatal.  During  the  balance  of  the 
period  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  exception- 
ally good. 

With  the  advent  of  smallpox  in  Ogden,  it  was 
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thought  best  to  have  the  pupils  vaccinated,  and  the 
consent  of  parents  being  secured,  the  great  majority 
of  the  school  were  satisfactorily  vaccinated  in  Jan- 
uary last. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

In  school  work  we  are  following  practically  the 
same  methods  as  noted  in  my  last  report.  As  much 
attention  as  possible  is  given  to  speech  and  speech 
reading,  and  manv  of  the  pupils  are  making  consider- 
able progress.  The  course  of  study  is  given  as  an 
appendix  to  this  report. 

FACULTY  CHANGES. 

In  June,  1899,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Marshall  resigned  his 
position  after  two  years  of  very  successful  work,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Driggs,  a  former  teacher. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Clarke  also  resigned  during  the  summer,  to 
accept  a  position  in  New  York.  To  fill  this  vacancy 
Mr.  Wm.  N.  Marshall,  from  the  Washington  School, 
was  appointed.  Miss  Margaret  Davison,  teacher  of 
Music  and  Piano  Tuning  in  the  Department  for  the 
Blind,  also  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Mon- 
tana School.  With  these  changes  the  faculty  remains 
the  same. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  make  the  work  in 
the  industrial  classes  of  as  practical  a  nature  as  pos- 
sible. To  this  end,  a  large  part  of  the  finishing  work 
in  our  hospital  building  was  made  by  our  own  boys  in 
the  carpenter  shop.  The  class  in  carpentry  have  also 
erected  an  ice  house,  and  a  tool  house  is  now  in  course 
of  construction.  Nearly  all  of  the  shoes  needed  by 
our  pupils  during  the  school  term  are  made  by  our 
class  in  shoemaking.  The  class  in  printing  do  all  the 
work  needed  by  the  school  in  this  line.  It  is  work  of 
this  nature  that  makes  them  self-supporting  on  leav- 
ing school.  During  the  past  biennial  period,  a  class 
in  barbering  and  one  in  blacksmithing  have  been 
established.  Our  girls  are  taught  to  do  housework, 
all  kinds  of  sewing  and  dressmaking. 


Manual  Training— Printing  Office. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS. 

With  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature, a  hospital  buildino-,  a  sanitary  building  and  an 
ice  house  were  built.  These  buildings  were  greatly 
needed,  and  completely  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended. 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT. 

With  the  special  appropriation  made  by  the  last 
legislature,  about  750  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
library;  additional  tools  and  machinery  added  to  the 
equipment  for  trade  instruction,  and  apparatus  to 
equip  a  physical  laboratory  purchased.  In  the  Blind 
Department  a  Stereotype  maker  and  press  were  in- 
stalled, and  additional  maps  and  books  procured. 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

The  present  enrollment  in  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  is  11,  as  against  18  two  years  ago.  That  there 
are  so  few  blind  in  our  State  is  a  matter  on  which  we 
are  to  be  congratulated.  The  course  of  study  will  be 
found  as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  Besides  the 
literary  teacher,  two  teachers  of  music  are  employed, 
instruction  being  given  on  the  piano  and  violin. 
Trade  instruction  is  also  provided  for  the  older  blind 
boys  in  shoemaking  and  cane  seating.  Basket  making 
has  also  been  taught.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing 
and  bead  work. 

APPRO  P  RI ATIONS : 

There  is  always  an  element  of  uncertainty  in 
making  an  estimate  of  cost  for  the  future,  as  the 
number  of  pupils  who  will  be  in  attendance  cannot  be 
foretold,  nor  the  exact  cost  of  maintenance.  Using 
the  past  as  a  guide,  and  the  basis  of  $300  per  capita 
as  the  amount  required  for  maintenance,  and  estimat- 
ing the  attendance  at  about  80,  the  amount  required 
for  maintenance  for  the  next  biennial  period  will  be 
§47,000.    For  repairs  and  improvements  $1,000  will  be 
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required.  For'  books  and  apparatus  $500,  and  for  a 
green  house  $500,  raakino-  a  total  of  $49,000. 

In  addition  to  this  report,  there  are  presented  a 
number  of  statistical  tables  for  reference,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  pupils. 

Respectf ull}^  subnciitted, 

Frank  W.  Metcalp, 

Superintendent. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


F.  ^Y.  Metcalfe  Supt,  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind: 

Dear  Sir: — Appended  is  my  report  for  the  two 

years  ending  December  31,  1900. 

MEDICAL  cases. 


Angina  Pectoris    1 

Ascitis   1 

Chlorosis   1 

Conjunctivitis— Catarrlial  .  .  6 

Conjunctivitis— Granular  .  .  2 

Chorea   3 

Dyspepsia   1 

Eczema   2 

Erysipelas   1 

Influenza    .  .    33 

Otitis  Media   1 


Abscesses   2 

Amputation  of  Thumb  ...  1 

Concussion  of  Brain  .....  1 

Enucleation  of  Eye   1 

Furunculosis   2 


Pneumonia   1 

Pertussis   1 

Pharynj[?itis   2 

Scarletina   9 

Stomatitis   1 

Rheumatism    3 

Tonsilitis   1 

Typhoid  Fever   5 

Typhlitis   1 

Varicella   10 


Sprains   3 

Teeth  Extracted    3 

Traumatism    1 

Strabismus,  operation  for    .  1 

Vaccination   71 


SURGICAE  CASES. 


Since  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  contained  in 
my  last  report,  making  it  obligatory  upon  each  pupil 
returning  to  the  school  after  any  vacation,  to  bring  a 
physician's  certificate  of  health,  we  have  almost  en- 
tirely eliminated  contagious  diseases.  This  rule 
should  be  rigid  1}^  enforced. 
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Our  new  hospital  building  now  affords  ample  ac- 
comodations for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  new  sanitary  buildino-,  and  better  ventilation 
of  the  school  room  and  dormitories  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Baker,  M.  D., 

Physician. 


LIST  OF  OFFICIALS  WITH  SALARIES, 

EXHIBIT  A. 


Frank  W.  Metcalf,  Superintendent  per  month    $  125  00 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Teacher                                        "  110  00 

Wm.  N.  Marshall,  Teacher                                        "  90  00 

Francis  N.  Eddy,  Teacher                                        "  85  00 

M.  Frances  Walker,  Teacher                                     "  85  00 

Florence  C.  Metcalf,  Teacher                                     "  60  00 

Auretta  M.  Agee,  Teacher                                        "  45  00 

Sara  Whalen,  Teacher                                             "  90  OO 

Clara  V.  Eddy,  Art  Teacher  and  Supervisor   .  .       "  30  00 

George  W.  Baker  M.  I).,  Physician  per  quarter  25  00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  Secretary                                      "  25  00 

Belle  S.  Ross,  Instructor  of  Ph.  Culture  per  month  60  00 

Joseph  I'allantyne,  Instructor  of  Piano   ....        "  40  00 

L.  W  Ford,  Instructor  of  Violin  per  lesson  2  50 

Fred  Halverson.  Instructor  of  Barheriug  ....  per  hour  75 

Wm.  McCleery,  Foreman  of  Shoe  Shop  per  month  60  1)0 

H.  M.  Bond,  Foreman  of  Printing                            "  ^^5  00 

Nephi  Earson,  Foreman  of  Carpentry  *                     "  35  00 

Martha  Shields,  Matron                                           "  35  00 

Edgar  A.  Stevenson,  Clerk  and  Book-keeper   .  .       "  60  00 

John  P.  Bush,  Boys  Supervisor                                "  40  00 

O.  H.  Hickenlooper,  Foreman  of  Grounds   ..."  60  00 

Rudolph  Kremer,  Teamster                                      "  50  00 

Thomas  B.  Grundy,  Engineer  and  Machinist  .  .       "  60  00 

Moroni  Poulter,  Watchman  and  Baker                     "  55  00 

Charles  Packham,  Fireman                                      "  35  00 

Joseph  Wasseur,  Stableman                                     "  35  00 

Minnie  Van  Sweden,  Cook                                        "  30  00 

Mary  Bysat,  Cook's  Assistant                                   "  18  00 

Jemima  Osborne,  LaundreFS                             .       "  25  00 

Betsy  Van  Veen,  Assistant  Laundress                       "  18  00 

Mirnen  Lindsay,  Dining  room  girl                            '*  16  00 

Dina  Sander,  Dining  room  girl                                  "  16  00 

Maggie  Sander,  House  girl                                       "  12  00 

Amy  Devine,  House  girl                                            "  12  00 

Andrew  Madsen,  Carpenter  per  day  1  50 

Bill  Dunbar,  Laborer  on  grounds                              "  1  75 

Andrew  Roghaar,  Laborer  on  grounds  per  month  35  00 
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VALUATION  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. 

EXHIBIT  B. 


57  Acres  of  land  f  15,000  00 

Buildings   100,000  00 

Fixtures  and  furnishings,  including  heating  plant,  laun- 
dry machinery,  etc   10,000  00 

Live  stock  .  ,   925  00 

Tools  and  farm  machinery   650  00 

Tools  and  machinery  in  manual  training  departments  .  1,500  00 


Total   128,075  00 


TABLE  A. 

CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  cause  of  deafness  in  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy  cases  which  have  been  admitted  to  this 
school  in  the  past  seventeen  years. 


Congenital   53 

Scarlet  Fever   17 

Spinal  Meningitis   9 

Unknown   8 

Dumb  but  not  Deaf   8 

Spotted  Fever   7 

Sickness   7 

Brain  Fever   6 

Typhoid  Fever   5 

Fever   4 

Measles   4 

Gathering  in  Head   4 

Diphtheria   4 

AVhoopiug  Cough   3 

Catarrh   3 

Spinal  Disease   2 

Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever   2 

Falls    2 

Feeble  Minded   2 


Teething  

Typhoid  Pneumonia  

Foreign  Substance  in  Ears   .  .  .  . 

Hj^drocephalus  

Exposure  

Convulsions  

Colds  

Accidents  

Risings  in  Ears  

Brain  Fever  and  Spinal  Meningitis 

Fever  or  Mumps   

Association  with  Deaf  Sister  ,  .  . 

Scarlatina   

La  Grippe  

Pneumonia  


Manuat.  Trainin(4— Shoe  Shoi'. 
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Spinal  Fever   1 

Paral3'sis  .    1 

Inflammation  of  Ears   ^   1 

Spinal  and  Brain  Trouble   1 

Scarlet  Rash  and  Fever   1 

Congestion  of  the  Brain    .  .  .  .  ,   1 

Whooping  Cough  and  Earache   1 


TABLE  B. 

AOE  AT  WHICH  DEAFx\ESS  OCCURRED. 


Not  reported   10 

Congenital   7 

Dumb  but  not  deaf   8 

Under  one  year  ■  .  .  15 

One  year  and  under  two   37 

Two  years  and  under  three   22 

Three  years  and  under  four   9 

Four  years  and  under  five   4 

Five  years  and  under  six   4 

Six  years  and  under  seven    3 

Seven  years  and  under  eight   3 

Nine  years  and  under  ten   2 

Ten  years  and  under  fifteen   2 


TABLE  C. 

:nrollment  by  counties  sinck  the  opening  of  the  school  in 

1884. 

Salt  Lake                                                             ,  42 

Utah   17 

Weber  ,  15 

Sanpete   9 

Emery   9 

Kane   fi 

Garfield   6 


Morgan   5 

Davis   5 

Box  Elder   3 

Beaver    3 

Summit   3 

Uintah    3 

Juab    ...    3 

Iron   2 

Sevier   2 

Millard   2 

Cache                                                   .  .  •   2 

Wasatch    2 

Washington   1 

Tooele   1 

State  of  Idaho   25 

Territory  of  Arizona   5 

Wyoming   2 

Territory  of  New  Mexico   1 
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TABLE  E. 


FARM  REVENUE. 

Articles  Quantity  Valued  lit 

€ow   1   .$  25.00 

€alves   11   75.00 

Pigs   46    167.50 

Pork   2130  lbs   138.45 

•Stable  receipts   75.00 

Milk   14148  gol   2122.20 

Butter   1600  lbs   400.00 

Hay   190  tons   1140.00 

Potatoes   83:(8  lbs   41.54 

Stock  beets   19247  lbs.    38.49 

Table  beets   2594  lbs   22.08 

Carrots  •.  .  3163  lbs   15.81 

Cabbage   1000  lbs   27.50 

Onions   622  lbs   6.22 

Parsnips   1000  lbs   7.50 

Squash   12  tons   120.(i0 

Tomatoes  =   5  tons   50.00 

-Other  vegetables   107.42 

Apples    .  ,  .   346  bushels   346.00 

Apricots   5  bushels   5.00 

Cherries   4093  lbs   204.65 

Currants   15')  qts   15.00 

Grapes   7  bushels   35.00 

-Gooseberries  •  .  .   .  500  lbs   25.00 

Peaches    114  bushels   114.00 

Pears   265  bushels   159.00 

Plums    61  bushels   30.50 

Prunes   37  bushels   22.20 

Haspberriesl   629  quarts   62.90 

Strawberries   400  quarts   40.00 

Canned  fruit   5726  quarts   2863.90 

Tomatoes   2076  quarts   173.00 

Dried  fruit   756  lbs   75.60 


$8750.56 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 

PRESENT    ENROLI.MENT   SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF  ANI> 

DUMB. 


UTAH. 

Name  Post  Office  County 

Alvey,  John  Escalante   .  Garfie](3 

Bornstein,  Hjanan  .  .  .  .  .  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake 

Briggs,  Rufus  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake 

Cameron,  Joseph  Panguitch  Garfield 

Carter,  Riley  .  Provo   Utah 

Cole,  Willie  Wilson  Weber 

Cox,  Mary  Alice  Huntington"  Emery 

Cutler,  Leona  Glendale  Kane 

Davis,  Ada  J  Beaver  .  .   Beaver 

Egginton,  Elizabeth  A.    .  .  Sandy  Salt  Lake 

Egginton,  Irene  Sandy  Salt  Lake 

Ewing,  Otto   Mona  Juab 

Farley,  Otto  P  Ogden  AVeber 

Fisher,  lona  Farr  West  Weber 

Frisby,  John  P  Park  City   .  Summit 

Griggs,  Ivy  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake 

Hansen,  Maren  Abraham  Millard 

Heaton,  Wm.  S  West  Portage  •  Box  Elder 

Jacobson,  Elgin  Bountiful  Davis 

Keeley,  Alfred  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake 

Keeley,  Joe  G  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake 

Keeley,  Kate  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake 

Lambert,  Emma  L  Fillmore  Millard 

Low,  Fred  Salt  Lake   .  Salt  Lake 

McMills,  John  W  Salt  Lake   .  Salt  Lake 

Morton,  Robert  Midway  Wasatch 

Olsen,  Hannah  .  Ferron"   Emery 

Osika,  Mary  Park  City  Summit 

Pederson,  Anders  American  Fork  Utah 

Pettit,  Ole   Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake 

Probert.  Lyman  Provo  Utah 

Savage,  Loran  Coyote  Garfield 

Sevy,  Louie  Panguitch  Garfield 

Slot,  Peter  Wilson  '  .  Weber 

Smith,  Elizabeth  A  Morgan  Morgan 

Stilson,  Charles  Orangeville  Emery 

Voss,  Anna  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake 

AVest,  Nettie  Pleasant  Grove  Utah 

White,  Hai  vey  Beaver  Beaver 

White,  Lea  E  Vernal  Uintah 

Wild,  Alma  American  Fork  Utah 

Woolslayer  Bountiful  Davis 

Wright,  Alexander  Bountiful  Davis 

Wright,  Pearl  Bountiful   Davis 

Yeager,  Alfred  Ogden  Weber 

Young,  Alfred  Kanab  Kane 

YoUng,  Mamie  Kanab  Kane 


Manual  Training— Shop  for  Blind. 
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IDAHO. 

Emerick  ,F.  T  Boise'  Ada 

Estabrook,  Sherman  ....  Caldwell  Canyon 

Flemming,  Walter  McCammon  Bannock 

Frogner,  James   Bryan  Bingham 

Lee,  Bessie  P  Boise    Ada 

McDowell,  Charles  N  Star  Ada 

Murray,  Alice  M  Payette  Conyon 

Norton,  Theo.  G  Boise  Ida 

Petersen,  Elna  Montpelier  Bear  Lake 

Smith,  Owen  L  Boise   Ida 

Smitham,  J.  James  Bellevue  Blaine 

Taylor,  Herold  Mapleton  Oneida 

Thompson,  Clifford  Robin  Bannock 

Thompson,  Jas.  Wm  Robin   .  Bannock 

ARIZONA. 

Beebe,  Arthur  Safford  Graham 

Kemp,  Elmo  Safford  Graham 

WYOMING 

Downs,  Agnes  Evanston  Uinta 

Nelson,  Alvin  Hyattville  Bighorn 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

UTAH 

Biddulph,  Thomas  Hooper  Weber 

Hansen,  Maria  Ferron  Emery 

Jackson,  Martha  Provo  Utah 

Layne,  Herbert  Ogden  Weber 

Lind,  Carl  Bhigham  Canyon  Salt  Lake 

McDonald,  Lulu  Joseph  Sevier 

Nebeker,  T.  Fitzgerald   .  .  .  Laketown  Rich 

Newton,  Wm  Marysvale  Piute 

North,  Marari  Mill  Creek  Salt  Lake 

IDAHO 

McClellan,  Janie  Dempsey  Bannock 


Jones,  George 


WYOMING 

Evanston 


Uinta 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Reading,  penmanship  and  drawing  taught  throughout  the 
course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Language — Names  of  common  objects.  Names  of  teachers, 
officers  and  classmates.  Names  of  domestic  animals.  Verbs  in  the 
past  tense.  Pronouns:  I,  you,  he,  she,  my,  your,  her,  his,  me.  Prep- 
ositions: Into,  out  of,  on,  took  off.  Journal  and  letter  writing  in- 
troduced. A  few  questions  such  as.  Are  you  well?  What  is  your 
name?  Who  is  your  teacher?  How  old  are  you?  A  few  common 
expressions  as,  Please,  may  I  leave  the  room?  Please,  may  I  get  a 
drink  of  water?  Please  pass  the  bread.  Gave  to—.  Said  "thank 
you." 

Numbers— Writing  and  counting  up  to  15. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Language — Review  work  of  first  year.  Item  writing.  Journal 
and  letter  writing.  Questions:  Who?  What?  Where?  How 
many?  Are  you?  Original  lessons  developed  from  action  work. 
Prepositions:^  Such  as,  in  out  of.  into,  off.  under,  behind.  Conjunc- 
tion: And.    Pronouns:  Singular  and  plural.    Use  of—,  told— to. 

Numbers— Combinations  to  15  Mental  arithmetic.  Combina- 
tions to  10.    Multiplication:  Twos,  threes,  and  fours. 

Writing — Begin  use  of  pen  and  ink. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


Language —  Review  second  year's  work.  Reproduce  short 
stories.  Home  stories  suggested  by  action  work.  Stories  in  read- 
ers and  happenings  in  school.  Asking  and  answering  questions: 
Who?  What?  When?  Where?  How  many?  Prepositions:  To, 
behind,  over,  among,  around,  near,  by.  Names  of  fruits,  nuts, 
grains,  animals,  vegetables.  Adjectives  of  color,  size,  quality,  quan- 
titv.  Names  of  days,  months,  seasons.  Drill  on,  told— to.  and  told 
—that. 

Arithmetic — Prince's  Book  No.  1.  Mental  Arithmetic.  Com- 
binations to  20.    Multiplication  tables  to  sixes.    Time  measure. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Language— Review  third  year's  work.  Journal  and  letter 
writing.  Home  stories  and  action  work.  Continue  question  drill. 
Introduce  the  direct  quotation.  Continue  the  drill  on  told— to  and 
told— that.  The  use  of  phrases  using  if— could,  if— did,  if— might. 
Conjunctions,  pronouns,  advectives,  verbs.  Daily  drill  on  common 
objects. 
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Arithmetic — Drill  on  examples,  usinfi:  more  than,  less  than, 
older  than,  younger  than.  Mental  drill.  Combinations  from  1  to 
50.  Denominate  numbers.  Multiplication  tables.  Prince's  Book 
No.  II. 

Geography — Begin  with  the  school  room.  Direction  compass 
and  location  of  objects  in  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Teach  each 
pupil  his  home  address — giving  town,  county  and  state.  Some 
forms  of  land  and  water.  Local  map  drawing.  Geography  of  the 
8tate. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Language — Review  w^ork.  Composition  and  letter  writing. 
News  items.  Picture  story  writing.  Drill  upon  all  common  forms 
of  language. 

Arithmetic— Prince's  Book  No.  Ill,  with  practical  and  original 
{Problems.    Daily  drill  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography — Review.  Lessons  about  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
the  city,  the  county,  the  State.  Land  and  water  forms  from  draw- 
ings and  from  nature.  Field  trips.  Local  map  drawing.  Geog- 
raphy of  State  and  surrounding  States. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 


Language— Review  fifth  year's  w^ork.  Composition  and  letter 
writing.  Names  of  common  object.  Picture  stories  and  story 
reproduction.  Forms  of  language  continued.  Barnes'  Language 
lessons,  Part  I. 

Arithmetic— Prince's  Books  Nos.  HI  and  IV.  Practical  and 
Original  examples.    Daily  drill  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography— Review  of  Utah.  Begin  use  of  text  book.  Map 
drawing.    Field  excursions. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Language — Review  sixth  year's  work.  Composition  letter 
writing,  locals,  business  forms  and  spelling.  Story  reproduction. 
Barnes'  Language  Lessons:  Finish  No.  I  and  begin  No.  II. 

Arithmetic — Prince's  Book  No.  IV  completed  and  begin  No.  V. 
Practical  and  original  examples. 

Geography— Drill  upon  wall  maps  and  globes.  Map  drawing. 
Political  geography. 

History — History  of  our  school  and  State,  as  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  followed  by  introductory  work  on  the  United  States. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Language — General  review.  Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  Part 
III.  Composition  and  letter  writing.  Special  attention  to  Idioms 
and  colloquial  expressions. 
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Arithmetic — Prince's  book  No.  V,  with  practical  and  original 
examples. 

Geography — Political  geogr^ph3^  completed. 
History — Begin  United  States  History. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Language — Reed  and  Kellog's  Graded  Lessons.  Drill  in  use  of 
idioms. 

Arithmetic — Prince's  Book  No.  YI,  or  some  common  school 
text  book. 

Physiology — (Barnes).    Y^aggy's  charts. 

U.  S.  History  first  half  of  year.  Physiology  the  last  half  of  the 
year. 

TENTH  YEAR. 

Grammar — Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

English  History — (Montgomery.) 

Civics— (Forman. ) 

Natural  Philosophy— (Hooker. ) 

Physical  Geography. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Ob.tect  Lessons — Reading  by  the  touch,  both  in  line  letter  and 
Braille. 

Geography— Immediate  surroundings;  maps  showing  by  touch 
the  form  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface;  embossed 
maps  of  the  continents. 

Arithmetic— Notation  and  numeration,  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion. 

Culture— Personal  habits,  good  manners. 

SRCOND  GRADE. 


Reading— In  line  letter  and  Braille  continued. 
Language — Language  lessons  and  etymology. 


Spelling. 


Dining  Hali.. 


Dormitory— [on p]  of  nine.] 
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Geography— Dissected  maps  of  the  United  States,  North  and 
8outh  America. 

Arithmetic — Multiplication  and  division. 

Culture — Lessons  on  the  human  bodj,  personal  habits,  good 
manners, 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Language— Reading  continued.  Spelling.  Lessons  written  in 
Braille. 

Arithmetic — To  percentage. 

Geography — With  dissected  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Grammar. 

Naturae  History. 

Physiolooy — With  use  of  human  skeleton. 
Script, 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic— Completed. 
€iviE  Government. 
Botany. 

Khetori€  and  Composition, 
History— United  States. 

Physiolog  y— With  apparatus— torso,  models  of  e^'e  and  ear,  etc. 

Zoology. 

Geology. 

Literature — English. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Chemistry, 

Physics. 

Astronomy. 

Geography— Physical, 

History. 

Political  Economy. 

Note— Each  grade  will  occupy  from  one  to  two  years  accordinj^  to  the  capacity 
of  the  pupil. 
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EXHIBIT  a 

RECEIPTS. 

January  1,  1900  to  December  31,  1900; 

1899  1900 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1899   %  6011.67  % 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  Main- 
tenance                                        22739.20  22438.16 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Special  Appropriation                           %  1618.49  2952.26 

Received  State  Treasurer,  Hospital...  3500.00 

Receved  on  Tuition  from  other  States.       1313.80  5806.25 

Received  from  Indigent  Account                 96.57  158.54 

Received  from  School  supplies                      1.85  .50 

Received  from  Shoe  Shop                           248.55  337.20 

Received  from  Carpenter  Shop    .50 

Received  from  Printinjr  Office   138.12 

Received  from  Sewing  Room   1.50 

Received  from  Barber  Shop                        13.10^  12.55 

Received  from  Shop  for  the  Blind                 6.75  6.45 

Received  from  Grounds                             10.00  74.60 

Received  from  Live  Stock                         102.50  81.00 

Received  from  Miscellaneous  sources.           6.74  100.20 

Yearly  totals   $  35808,84  %  31968.21 

Biennial  total  


$  6011.67 
45177.36; 


4570.75 

3500.  oa 

7120.05 
255.11 
2.35 
585.75- 
.50 
138.12 
1.50 
25.65 
13.20 
84.60 
183.50 
106.94 


$67777.05 


DISBURSEMENTS, 

Paid  foe. 

Salaries— Teachers  and  Superintendent  

Wages— Offlcers  and  Employees  

Extra  help   

Provisions   

General  supplies  

Light,  fuel  and  water  

Books  and  school  supplies   

Shoe  shop   

Carpenter  shop   

Printing  office  

Sewing  room   

Shop— Industrial  supplies  for  blind  

Stables  and  live  stock  

Grounds  

Repairs  and  improvements  

General  expenses   

Machinery  and  tools   

Hospital  

Miscellaneous — Sanitation,  ice  house,  ap- 
paratus, repairs,  books,  printing 
presses  and  manual  training  dept.,  not 
included  or  charged  in  the  departments 
above,  were  f  24')1  45  are  charged   


1899. 

1900. 

Total. 

%  8475  00 

8687  85 

17162  85 

8268  05 

8761  17 

17029  45 

488  08 

46  45 

534  53 

2847  03 

2499  30 

5346  33 

2018  18 

1471  46 

3489  64 

,    2113  92 

2106  42 

4220  34 

444  64 

1027  21 

1471  85 

272  45 

252  36 

524  81 

517  73 

717  91 

1235  64 

488  32 

173  17 

661  49 

29  90 

14  24 

4414 

166  73 

212  22 

378  95 

307  40 

426  35 

733  35 

52  45 

166  25 

218  70 

264  35 

708  59 

972  94 

2553  49 

1070  91 

3624  40 

38  75 

38  75 

4851  02 

690  59 

5542  03 

1571  02 

374  02 

1945  04 

35768  93 

29406  70 

Biennial  total 


65175  63 
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Total  receipts  during  1899-1900    $  67777  05 

'Outstanding  checks  not  presented  at  bank  Dec. 

31st,  1900   2511  53 


$  70288  58 

Total  disburjsements  during- 1899-1900   $  65175  63 

€hecks  issued  in  1898,  but  paid  in  1899   1853  25 

€ash  on  hand  Dec.  -J^lst,  1900...   3259  70 


$  70288  58 

Frank  W.  Metcalf, 
Edgar  A.  Stevenson,  Superintendent. 
Clerk. 


EXHIBIT  D. 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

1899 


January  31  to  68  cks. 

Ret'd  as  per  Statement.. 

.  2,519  95 

February  28 

66 

2,101  09 

March  31 

74 

(•• 

2,177  39 

April  29 

SI 

(  ( 

2,471  97 

May  31 

80 

^* 

5,649  63 

June  30 

81 

«< 

2,963  81 

July  31 

65 

<  < 

2,800  24 

August  31 

55 

2,368  94 

September  30 

65 

i  < 

i  i 

.3,121  41 

October  31 

74 

i  t 

3,358  67 

November  29 

88 

i* 

4,119  14 

December  30 

73 

■i  i 

2,635  12 

1900 

January  31 

74 

*i 

5,301  58 

February  28 

81 

H 

ii 

2,786  99 

March  31 

•77 

*i 

i  i 

3,091  40 

April  30 

82 

'«  . 

2,892  68 

May  31 

83 

i  i 

2,206  18 

June  30 

85 

i  i 

ii 

3,016  30 

July  31 

59 

ii 

1,309  53 

August  31 

63 

(< 

ii 

1,643  55 

September  30 

58 

it 

(. 

1,555  94 

October  31 

74 

*i 

ii 

5,010  33 

November  30 

77 

ii 

2,819  01 

December  31 

75 

4  ( 

ii 

2,596  50 

64.517  35 


1899 

January  1,  Balance    6,011  67 

27,  Account  Printing  Office    85  03 

30,  Rebate  Freight   5  24 

30,  Sale  Produce   7  00 

30,  Account  Printing  Office    '     2  50 

February  4,  State  Warrant    5,625  00 

"         9,  Lemh  for  warrant   7  35 

10,    "       "        "    8  75 

March  10,  AVyoming  Warrant   62  50 

22,  Account  Shoe  Shop   64  85 
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April  8,  Clothiiif?  Utah  Co   17  58 

12,  Sevier  County    2  75 

"    26,  Salt  Lake  County  warrant    33  09 

May  8,  Sale,  Cow  and  Bull  Calf    37  50 

"    8,  Sale,  Pia-   3  00 

'*    17,  State  Warrant    1,069  85 

"    22,  Garfield  County   14  95 

"    22,  Account  Shoe  Shop   88  05 

June  7,  Sale,  Pi^s    10  50 

"    10,  State  Warrant   3,14162 

July  3,  Account  Sale  Cow   15  ('0 

"    5,  Shoe  Shop   94  90 

5,  Wyoming  Students    37  50 

"    18,  State  Warrant    1,436  64 

"    26,  Idaho  Warrant   496  80 

August  7,  Hospital    600  00 

7,  Sanitation   ,  -..  500  00 

"      7,  Manual  Training  and  Printing...  418  49 

August  8,  State  warrant    1,265  71 

Sept.  1,  Utah  County    2  50 

1,  Account  cow    10  00 

"  11,  Clothing  account    9  60 

"  22,  Balance  account  cow    5  00 

"   25,  State  warrant   1,250  00 

"  25,  State  warrant   700  00 

"   25,  State  warrant   1,852  78 

"  27,  Eagle  account   50  59 

Oct.  25,  State  warrant   2,229  65 

Nov.  13,  State  warrant    1,650  00 

"    16,  Three  calves   15  00 

"    21,  State  warrant    3,020  55 

Dec.  9,  Account  barber  shop   13  10 

9,  Miscellaneous  receipts   21  85 

"  18,  State  warrant    3,097  40 

"  26,  Idaho  warrant   717  00 

1900. 

Jan.  3,  Board  teachers  :   24  50 

"  18,  State  warrant    2,359  00 

"  23,  Sale  buggy  and  harness   15  00 

"  31,  Indigent,  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  Co. ...  20  55 

Feb.  7,  Shoe  shop    20  90 

"    7,  Miscellaneous  receipts    17  50 

"  14,  State  warrant   2,350  54 

"  14,  State  warrant   500  00 

"  27,  Indigent,  Juab  Co   4  95 

March  2,  Meter  refund   25  00 

2,  Tuition  Idaho    868  75 

"      5,  Canyon  Co.  warrant   22  83 

"      5,  Lemhi  Co.  warrant   9  85 

^'     15,  State  warrant    1,914  55 

"     24,  Laundry  work  for  Meek    7  80 

"     24,  Indigent,  AVeber  Co   13  90 

"     24,  Indigent,  Davis  Co   2  85 

April  20,  State  warrant    2,678  81 

"     21,  Emery  Co   6  20 

"     21,  Emery  Co   11  10 

May  7,  Shoe  shop    64  35 

"  17,  Indigent  account   21  44 

17,  Tuition  Idaho    875  00 
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Msiy  21,  State  warrant    2,074  23 

June  21,  State  warrant    2,565  23 

"    29,  Shoe  shop   148  70 

July  17,  Sale  cherries   12  65 

""^  17,  Sale  sacks   10  10 

"   17,  Indigent,  Davis  Co   10  35 

"    17,  Tuition  Idaho   875  00 

"    17,  Sale  two  calves   17  50 

"    21,  State  warrants   1,028  75 

August  13,  Indigent  Utah  Co   15  37 

30,  Sale  fruit   6  05 

30,  Indigent,  Salt  Lake    17  65 

Sept.  22,  Sale  fruit   40  70 

22,  Sale  bull    22  50 

"    22,  Sale  live  stock    27  50 

"     Miscellaneous  receipts   6  00 

Sept.  22,  Chair  account   3  00 

"     22,  Account  barber  shop   12  55 

"     24,  State  warrants   1,958  28 

Oct.  18,  State  warrants    2,360  07 

"  18,  State  warrants    310  65 

Nov.  22,  State  warrants   2,360  27 

"    24,  State  warrants   427  15 

Dec.   7,  Tuition  Wyoming  1st  quarter   187  50 

"  10,  Tuition  Arizona  1st  quarter  ,  125  00 

"  11,  State  of  Idaho   2,000  00 

"  18,  Tuition  Idaho  1st  quarter   875  00 

18,  Rebate  freight   9  30 

"  20,  State  warrants    2,502  89 

"  28,  Shoe  shop   103  25 

"  28,  Miscellaneous    19  65 


f  67,777  05 

Dec.  31,  Balance    $  3,259  70 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY 


OGDEN,  UTAH. 


EXHIBIT  E. 

INVENTORY. 


STATE  SCHOOL  YOU  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

1  Apple  corer. 
1  Apple  peeler. 
1  Artist's  portfolio. 

1  Alcohol  stove. 

208  Blankets— woolen. 

6  Blankets — rubber. 

2  Blackboards — movable. 
1  Braille  printing  press. 

1  Barometer. 
1  Brass  kettle. 
1  Barber  chair. 
1  Barber  case. 

1  Lot  barber  tools. 

7  Barrels. 

2  Bread  bins. 

1  Bread  box.  * 
13  Benches, 

3  Bells— call. 

26  Beds — wooden. 
71)  Beds  -iron. 

4  Beds— double. 
181  Bedspreads. 

]  Bedding  cupboard. 
1  Baker's  oven. 

1  Lot  baker's  utensils. 

02  Bibs. 
23  Bibles. 

1  Bicvcle  rack. 
i)81  Books— library. 
1  Lot  books — text. 
1  Book  case — library. 

1  Book  case — office. 

2  Bureaus. 
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17  Buckets— water. 
465  Chairs. 
10  Carpets. 

4  Cases  for  fancy  work,  etc. 
8  Cases  for  school  rooms. 
1  Cream  separator. 
1  Cider  mill. 

6  Charts— school  room. 
21  Clocks. 

8  Coal  bins. 

1  Lot  carpenter's  bench  tools. 

1  Lot  carpenter  shop  tools  inckuling— Band  saw,  lathe,  mortis- 
ing machine,  moulding  machine,  union  combination  saw,  benches, 
etc. 

fi  Dressers. 

116  Desks — school  room. 

13  Desks — office,  teachers,  etc. 

1  Lot  dishes. 

1  Dish  cart. 

1  Dried  beef  cutter. 

4  Dictionaries— Webster's  International. 

1  Lot  farm  tools  including— Wagon,  spring  wagon,  buggy,  bob 
vsled,  harness,  plow,  harrow,  cultivator,  hand  seeder,  mower,  lawn 
mowers,  hay  rake,  spray  pump,  derrick  fork,  etc. 

1  Lot  gymnasium  apparatus. 

1  Hall  rack. 

1  Hash  machine. 

1  Lot  hospital  furniture,  including  beds,  blankets,  dishes,  mat- 
tresses, etc. 

2  Ice  cream  freezers. 

2771  Jars — glass  jars,  fruit. 
36  Jars — stone. 

1  Lot  Blacksmith's  tools  including  anvil,  vise,  forge,  etc. 

9  Ladders. 

1  Letter  copying  press. 
6  Laundrj^  baskets. 

1  Laundry  stove,  mangle,  washing  machine,  extractor,  motor, 
flat  irons,  wringer,  etc. 

I  Lot  laboratory  apparatus — physical. 

106  Mattresses. 

1  Medicine  case. 

1  Meat  block. 

25  Mirrors. 

I  Microscope. 

182  Napkins. 

1  Parlor  set— pieces  plush,  5. 

1  Lot  paint  supplies. 

2  Pianos. 
125  Pillows. 

260  Pillow  slips. 

1  Lot  printing  office  furniture,  including  2  presses,  proof  press, 
type  cases,  galley  top  cabinet,  paper  cutter,  82  fonts  type,  etc. 

1  Lot  plumbing  tools,  including  pipe  cutter,  wrenches,  stock 
and  dies,  tongs,  soldering  irons,  solder  pot,  furnace,  etc. 

1  Range. 

2  Refrigerators. 

1  Lot  school  apparatus. 

1  Lot  sewing  room  supplies,  including  2  sewing  machines, 
tables,  cutting  boards,  etc, 
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357  Sheets. 

1  Stereotype  maker. 

1  Pair  steelyards. 

1  Stereopticon. 

100  Stereopticon  views. 

1  Lot  storeroom  sundries,  includinj?  g'roceries,  dishes,  slielving:. 
1  pair  scales,  cutlery,  thread,  ueedle.-^s,  shoe  finding;*^,  etc. 

1  Lot  shoe  shop  tools,  including  awls,  heel  shaves,  3  machines, 
rolling  machine,  lacks,  lasts,  etc. 

113  Tables. 

1(S  Thermometers. 

1  Truck. 

2  Typewriters. 

2  Typewriters — Braille. 


I.IVK  STOCK. 


I  Bull. 

9  Cows. 
3  Horses. 

II  Pigs. 

1  Reception  room  set — 6  pieces,  leather. 
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FILED  IN  THE  GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE,  JANUARY  3,  1903. 
TRANSMITTED  TO  THE   SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  JANUARY  6,  1903. 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


John  Watson,  President  Ogden 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  Secretary  Ogden 

Miss  Maud  May  Babcock  •  •  Salt  Lake  City 

Morris  L.  Ritchie  Salt  Lake  City 

Fred.  W.  Chambers  Ogden 


Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent. 


Teachers  of  the  Deaf- 

Francis  N.  Eddy,  Ezra  S.  Henne,  John  P.  Bush, 

WiLHEEMINA    KrAUSE,  ELIZABETH  DeLoNG, 

Katherine  King. 

Teachers  oF  the  Blind. 

Sarah  Whalen,  Albert  Talmage. 


Instructors. 

Belle  S.  Ross  Physical  Culture. 

Clara  V.  Eddy  •  Art 

Elizabeth  Maughan  .  .   Domestic  Science 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  L.  W.  Ford  Music 

Nephi  Larson  Carpentry 

H.  M.  Bond    ,  Printing 

David  Henderson  Shoemaking 

Jacob  Peterson  Blacksmithing 

Ida  Dallimore  Hammock-Weaving,  Fancy  Work 

Albert  Talmage  Basket-Making 

O.  H.  Hickenlooper  •  •  Horticulture 

Henry  Blair  Piano  Tuning 


Officers. 

Mrs.  Martha  Shields  Matron 

George  W.  Baker,  M.  D  Physician 

Edgar  A.  Stevenson  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper 

Max  Woodbury  Boys'  Supervisor 

Clara  V.  Eddy  Girls'  Supervisor 

O.  H.  Hickenlooper  Foreman  of  Grounds 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 


1901-1902. 


To  the  Governor  and  the  Legidative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  law,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned Trustees  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  beg  leave  to  report  for  the 
biennial  period  ending  December  31,  1902. 

We  have  met  quarterly  as  directed  by  law,  and 
have  found  it  necessary  also  to  hold  regular  meetings 
each  month  during  the  school  year,  in  order  to  trans- 
act current  business.  In  addition  we  have  held  special 
committee  meetings  to  consider  matters  which  needed 
attention. 

The  buildings  have  been  kept  constantly  in  thor- 
ough repair,  and  the  grounds,  both  farming  and  orna- 
mental, are  in  good  shape,  the  orchards  being  in  most 
excellent  condition.  A  very  fine  greenhouse  has  been 
erected,  to  the  betterment  of  the  institution. 

The  reading  and  reference  books  in  the  library 
have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  705  volumes,  so 
that  there  are  now  1693  volumes. 

The  classes  in  carpentry,  printing,  shoemaking, 
housework,  sewing,  cooking,  dressmaking,  barbering 
and  blacksmithing  have  made  most  excellent  progress. 
Music,  cane-seating,  basket-making,  hammock-making 
and  fancy  weaving  are  successfully  taught  the  blind. 
Since  our  last  report  a  department  of  Domestic  Science 
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and  classes  in  horticulture  for  the  deaf,  also  hammock- 
making  and  piano  tuning  for  the  blind,  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  institution  to  make  its  gradu- 
ates, of  which  there  have  been  five  during  the  past  two 
years  and  eighteen  since  the  founding  of  the  school, 
useful  and  skilled  laborers,  so  that  they  can  earn  an  in- 
dependent livelihood. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  school  has  increased 
in  numbers  both  in  the  blind  and  the  deaf  departments 
until  now  we  can  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  having  a 
separate  building  for  the  blind.  The  Board  thoroughly 
discussed  the  Superintendent's  report  on  this  matter, 
also  the  independent  heating  plant  and  shop  building 
with  machinery  and  electrical  power,  and  fully  approve 
his  recommendations,  and  ask  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  these  purposes. 

We  recommend  the  following  appropriations  for  the 
biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1903: 


Maintenance   $54,000.00 

Repairs  and  improvements   1,500.00 

Books  and  apparatus   500.00 

To  erect  and  furnish  a  separate  school  building  for  the 

Blind   12,000.00 

Shop  building'.with  machinery  and  electrical  power   .      .  5,000.00 

Heating  plant   5,000.00 


$78,000.00 

This  total  of  $78,000.00  is  a  very  close  estimate 
and  cannot  be  reduced  in  the  least,  except  to  the  injury 
of  the  institution. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $47,000  for  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  institution  from  January  1, 
1901,  to  December  31,  1902,  thus  giving  us  two  appro- 
priations from  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1901.  We  did  not,  however,  draw  from  the  new 
appropriation  until  July,  1901,  so  that  there  now  re- 
mains with  the  State  Auditor,  after  deducting  our  De- 
cember expenses,  $13,468.43. 

The  next  Legislature  should  either  make  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  continue  to  draw  from  the  funds  already 
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appropriated,  or  make  a  special  appropriation  of 
$13,500  to  carry  the  school  from  January  1,  1903,  to 
June  30,  1903. 

Frank  M.  Driggs  was  appointed  superintendent 
(to  succeed  Frank  W.  Metcalf,  resigned)  April  12,1901, 
and  assumed  control  June  15,  1901. 

The  Superintendent  reports  an  enrollment  of 
forty -three  new  pupils  during  the  past  two  years,  most 
of  whom  are  from  our  own  state.  He  further  reports 
the  assurance  of  a  large  increase  next  fall.  The  en- 
rollment has  reached  85  deaf  and  18  hlind,a  total  of  103 
pupils.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  atten- 
dance in  the  history  of  the  school.  These  results  are 
brought  about  by  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Superin- 
tendent in  a  constant  searching  by  correspondence 
with  county  officials  and  personal  visits  tovai-ious  parts 
of  the  state.  It  is  a  source  of  delight  to  this  Board, 
and  doubtless  to  every  citizen,  that  these  unfortunate 
children  are  being  given  an  education.  Adjoining 
states  recognize  the  good  standing  and  high  character 
of  the  institution  by  sending  their  deaf  and  blind  to  be 
educated  here.  Your  Honorable  Body,  being  aware  of 
the  greatly  increased  attendance,  also  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  State  and  the  corresponding  growth  of  our 
school,  will  readily  see  that  we  cannot  keep  up  on  pro- 
gressive educational  lines,  unless  we  are  provided  with 
more  room. 

All  the  members  of  the  present  Board  were  serv- 
ing in  1899  except  Fred  W.  Chambers,  who  was  ap- 
pointed and  confirmed  in  February,  1901.  Judge  M. 
L.  Ritchie  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey  were  reappointed,  and 
confirmed  by  the  last  Legislature.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  thereafter,  John  Watson  was  elected 
president,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  secretary,  and  Fred  W. 
Chambers,  chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

For  additional  information  and  recommendations 
we  submit  herewith  a  detailed  report  of  Superintend- 
ent Frank  M.  Driggs,  which  we  have  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  we  full}"  concur  therein.  The  report  of  Dr. 
Geo.  W.  Baker,  the  school  physician,  is  also  presented 
herewith. 

With  this  report  find  alsoa  list  of  officers  and  their 
salaries,  marked  Exhibit  A;  an  estimate  of  the  cash 
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value  of  the  real  and  personal  property,  marked  Ex- 
hibit B ;  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1902,  marked  Ex- 
hibit C;  the  Treasurer's  report,  marked  Exhibit  D; 
and  an  inventory  of  propert}^  marked  Exhibit  E. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  say"  that  by  frequent 
personal  visits  and  by  inquiry^,  we  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  Superintendent,  his  corps  of  teachers, 
officers  and  workmen.  The  work  and  progress  in  all 
the  departments  of  both -schools  have  been  satisfactory^ ^ 
and  we  believe  the  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind  are  performing  the  work  for  which 
the}"  were  intended. 

John  Watson,  President, 

E.  F.  Corey,  Secretary, 

F.  W.  Chambers, 
Morris  L.  Ritchie, 
Maud  May  Babcock. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  have  the  honor  of  submit- 
ting for  your  consideration  my  first  report  of  the  Utah 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  cover- 
ing the  biennial  period  from  January  1,  1901,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1902,  the  first  five  and  one-half  months  of  which 
period,  my  predecessor,  Mr.  F.  W.  Metcalf,  had  charge  of 
the  school. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  receive  the  appointment  as  Su- 
perintendent from  your  honorable  body  April  12,  1901, 
and  assume  control  June  15,  thereafter.  During  my  in- 
cumbency I  have  endeavored  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  manner.  My  mot- 
to has  been,  ' '  Onward,  all  along  the  line. ' '  I  have  insist- 
ed that  every  teacher,  instructor,  employee  and  pupil 
should  keep  this  motto  in  mind,  and  labor  to  advance  the 
school  in  ever  possible  way.  United  effort  has  borne  good 
fruit.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  yet  much  remains  to 
be  achieved.  There  has  been  no  retrograding,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  institution. 

HEALTH. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  unusually 
excellent.  We  have  been  entirely  free  from  contagious 
diseases  or  serious  illness.  During  the  two  years  our  hos- 
pital building  has  not  been  opened  to  receive  a  patient. 

ATTENDANCE 

There  has  been  a  great  influx  of  new  pupils  since  the 
last  biennial  report,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  from  our  own 
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State.  During  the  school  year  1901-1902  there  were  ad- 
raitted  twenty-two  new  pupils,  of  whom  nineteen  were 
deaf  and  three  blind.  Since  the  third  of  September,  this 
year,  twenty-one  new  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  sixteen 
deaf  and  five  blind.  This  increase  in  attendance  swells  our 
number  of  children  to  one  hundred  three,  the  largest  en- 
rollment in  the  history  of  the  institution.  With  this  num- 
ber in  attendance  and  more  to  arrive,  and  the  assurance 
of  a  much  larger  increase  next  fall,  you  can  readily  see 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  more  room. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance during  the  two  years : 


In  the  School  for  the  Deaf— School  year  1901-2— 

Males   40 

Females   29 

Total   69 

In  the  School  for  the  Blind- 
Males    8 

Females    6 

Total   14 

Grand  Total   83 

In  the  School  for  the  Deaf— School  year  1902-3— 

Males   52 

Females   33 

Total   85 

In  the  School  for  the  Blind- 
Males    10 

Females   8 

Total   18 

Grand  Total   103 

Of  the  present  enrollment  there  are  in  attendance — 

From  Utah   86 

From  Idaho   11 

From  Wyoming   4 

From  Arizona   2 

Total   103 


For  every  non-resident  pupil  the  school  receives 
a  tuition  fee  of  $250.00,  or  a  total  of  $4,250.00  from  the 
states  and  territories  above  mentioned. 
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GKADUATES. 

The  school  has  graduated  five  students  in  the  last  two 
years,  one  young  woman  and  four  young  men.  All  of  these 
graduates,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  graduated  in 
previous  years,  are  bringing  credit  upon  themselves  and 
their  Alma  Mater  by  their  earnest  endeavors.  One  young 
man  of  the  class  of  1902,  Mr.  Elmo  Kemp,  from  Safford, 
Arizona,  is  at  present  a  student  of  Physical  Culture  in  the 
New  Haven  School  of  Gymnastics,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
T^o  other  young  men  of  the  same  class,  who  learned  the 
trade  of  carpentry  in  the  school,  have  been  earning  |45.00 
per  month  and  |2.00  j)er  day  respectively,  with  contrac- 
tors and  builders  in  Ogden.  Another  graduate,  Mr.  Ne- 
phi  Larson,  is  foreman  of  carpentry  in  our  institution. 
Another  young  man  commands  splendid  wages  as  a  re- 
toucher. All  of  the  graduates  of  the  institution,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  self-supporting  and  val- 
uable citizens. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  institution, 
June,  1902,  we  had  graduates  from  the  national  college 
for  the  deaf,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
were  Miss  Elizabeth  DeLong  and  Mr.  John  H.  Clark,  both 
of  Panguitch,  Utah.  They  graduated  with  honor  in  the 
Arts  and  Science  courses,  respectively. 

FACULTY  CHANGES. 

In  June,  1901,  Mr.  Ezra  S.  Henne,  a  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  and  of  the  Normal  department  of 
Gallaudet  College,  with  experience  as  teacher  in  the  Illi- 
nois and  Virginia  Schools;  Mr.  O.  G.  Daniels,  a  graduate 
of  Tufts'  College,  and  of  the  Normal  department  of  Gal- 
laudet College;  Mrs.  M.  L.  S.  Nelson,  from  the  Kentucky 
school,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Bush,  for  three  years  Boys'  Su- 
pervisor, were  appointed  to  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Driggs,  and  the  resignations  of  Mrs.  F. 
0.  Metcalf,  Miss  M.  F.  Walker  and  Mr.  William  N.  Mar- 
shall. At  the  same  time.  Miss  Elizabeth  Maughan,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  was  engaged 
as  instructor  of  Domestic  Science,  Mr.  Jacob  Peterson,  as 
instructor  of  blacksmithing.     In  October,  1901,  Miss  Ida 
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Dallimore  was  engaged  as  instructor  of  hammock  making 
for  the  blind,  and  fancy  work  for  the  deaf. 

In  June,  1902,  Mrs.  M.  L.  S.  Nelson  was  compelled, 
because  of  failing  health,  to  give  up  her  position,  and  Mr. 
O.  G.  Daniels  tendered  his  resignation.  To  fill  these  va- 
cancies Miss  Wilhelmina  Krause,  an  oral  teacher  of  ex- 
perience, in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Malone,  N.  Y., 
Schools,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  DeLong,  a  graduate  of  our 
school  and  of  Gallaudet  College,  were  selected.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  increased  attendance.  Miss  Katherine  King, 
formerly  principal  of  the  Cleveland  School,  was  added  to 
the  corps  of  instruction  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Talmage,  from  Provo,  Utah,  who  had,  during 
the  year,  acted  as  assistant  in  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  made  regular  teacher.  In  December,  1902,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Blair,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  a  piano  tuner  of  experience, 
was  engaged  as  instructor  of  piano  tuning  for  the  Blind. 

METHODS. 

The  method  of  instruction  employed  in  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  is  what  is  commonly  termed  '^The  Combined 
System."  This  system  is  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  leading 
State  institutions  for  the  deaf  in  America.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  manual  and  the  oral  method  of  instruction. 
It  is  a  system  that  brings  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number.  Speech  and  lip-reading  are  considered 
very  important  and  are  taught  whenever  the  measure  of 
success  justifies  the  amount  of  labor  and  time  expended. 
Mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  English  are 
thought  to  be  of  greater  importance,  therefore,  whenever 
a  pupil  fails  to  acquire  satisfactory  speech,  the  manual 
method  is  employed. 

In  the  primary  grades  objects  are  indispensable 
and  action  work  forms  the  basis  of  all  language  instruc- 
tion. As  the  pupil  advances  through  the  grades  he  is 
taught  in  practically  the  same  way  as  his  more  fortunate 
fellows.  Speech,  the  manual  alphabet,  writing,  and  the 
sign  language  are  used,  simply  as  tools,  to  further  his 
attainments. 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

In  an  institution  of  this  character,  where  the  child  is 
away  from  home  and  home  infiuence  nine  months  of  the 
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y^ar,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  taught  how  to  act 
and  how  to  live.  The  manners  and  morals  of  the  child 
are  carefully  cultivated.  It  is  taught  to  be  kind  and 
helpful,  polite  and  appreciative,  to  respect  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others,  to  control  self,  to  obey,  to  be  neat  and 
industrious,  honest  and  faithful.  Habits  of  right  living 
are  insisted  upon.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
drinks  is  forbidden.  The  child  is  urged  to  make  a  life 
valuable  to  the  world. 

lEvery  morning  all  pupils  assemble  in  chapel  where 
exercises  of  an  educational  and  uplifting  nature,  includ- 
ing prayer  and  the  Lord's  prayer  in  unison,  are  conducted 
by  the  Superintendent  and  teachers.  The  result  of  such 
exercises  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  child.  Besides 
these  chapel  talks  there  are  regular  Sunday  school  classes 
and  Sunday  lectures,  all  of  which  are  entirely  non-sec- 
tarian in  nature,  but  which  are  essential  to  the  proper 
moral  growth  of  the  child. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  object  of  our  institution  is  to  provide  a  j)ractical 
education  to  all  children  of  our  State  who  are  too  deaf, 
too  dumb,  or  too  blind  to  be  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  make  them  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  pos- 
sible. In  order  to  do  this  competent  instructors  of  manual 
training  and  well  equipped  shops  are  necessary.  Much 
might  be  said  in  favor  of  manual  training,  for  it  is  a 
branch  of  study  that  brings  most  excellent  results.  It 
fits  a  pupil  to  become  a  useful  citizen  instead  of  a  burden 
of  the  state.  President  Elliot  of  Harvard,  who  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  our  country's  foremost  edu- 
cators and  authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion, says  that  manual  training  should  be  given  greater 
importance  and  permanency  in  the  public  schools.  In 
our  own  State  considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  this 
very  important  branch  of  education.  All  progressive 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  have  departments  of  man- 
ual training  and  aim  to  turn  out  graduates  capable  of 
earning  a  living  for  themselves,  therefore,  to  foster  man- 
ual training  schools  is  a  matter  of  political  economy  to 
the  State. 

With  our  present  equipment  we  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  in  the  matter  of  trade  instruction,  yet  with 
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more  desirable  quarters  for  our  shops,  some  new  machi- 
nery and  electrical  power  far  better  results  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Our  shops  are  now  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Industrial  building.  Such  a  location  is  not  only  undesir- 
able, but  really  dangerous,  because  of  the  heavy  machi- 
nery, printing  presses,  lumber,  type  and  other  weighty 
materials  used  in  manual  training.  The  only  right 
remedy  would  be  the  erection  of  a  shop  building.  Such  a 
building,  with  some  new  machinery  and  electrical  pow- 
er would  cost  15000.  The  rooms  now  used  for  trade  in- 
struction could  be  used  as  sleeping  rooms  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  crowded  condition  in  our  dormitories. 

ADVANCEMENT. 

As  growth  is  a  condition  of  life,  we  have  endeavored 
to  grow.  Among  the  improvements  made  during  the 
last  one  and  one-half  years  there  are  some  that  deserve 
special  mention. 

Marked  advancement  is  noted  in  the  regular  literary, 
or  school-room  work,  in  speech  and  lip-reading,  the  ac- 
quisition of  English,  and  reading  as  well  as  all  other 
branches  of  study.  In  the  manual  training  classes 
splendid  progress  has  also  been  made.  The  boys  study- 
ing carpentry  now  have  the  advantage  of  a  course  in  me- 
chanical drawing  in  connection  with  their  manual  train- 
ing. In  shoe  making,  measuring,  cutting  and  fitting  are 
now  required  of  all  boys  learning  the  trade.  A  class 
in  horticulture  has  been  started.  The  boys  studying 
this  important  branch  of  education  are  taught  how  to 
mix  soils,  propagate  and  care  for  plants,  spray  and  trim 
trees,  etc.,  etc.  A  department  of  domestic  science  has 
been  added.  The  work  of  this  department  is  being  done 
in  the  hospital  building,  completed  two  years  ago.  In 
this  handsome  little  structure,  which  is  quite  well  ar- 
ranged as  a  home,  all  of  the  elder  deaf  girls  live  and  are 
instructed  in  a  systematic  course  of  Domestic  Science. 
They  devote  certain  hours  to  dressmaking,  cooking,  fancy 
work,  plain  sewing,  and  general  house  work.  The  re- 
sults of  this  new  department  are  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  school  for  the  Blind,  hammock  making  has 
been  introduced.  Fancy  weaving,  knitting  and  crochet- 
ing are  receiving  attention.     Piano  tuning,  an  occupa- 
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tion  taught  in  a  great  many  schools  for  the  blind,  has 
recently  been  added.  While  these  occupations  are 
practically  new  to  our  institution,  their  value  to  the 
blind  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  walks,  drives,  lawns,  shrubs,  flower 
beds  and  orchards.  As  a  result  our  grounds  present  a 
very  pleasing  picture  during  the  warm  season. 

THE  UTAH  EAGLE. 

In  our  printing  office  is  printed  our  school  paper,  The 
Utah  Eagle.  This  little  publication  of  sixteen  pages  is  ed- 
ited by  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  printed  by  the  pu- 
pils. Its  typographical  and  literary  excellence  has  brought 
forth  much  favorable  comment,  as  the  following  letter 
from  the  Volta  Bureau  gives  evidence: 

VOLTA  BUREAU. 

For  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating 
to  the  deaf. 

:   Washington  City,  U.  S.  A.,  June  12,  1902. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Driggs,  Supt.  Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Ogden,  Utah: 

Dear  Sir: — The  commencement  number  of  your  insti- 
tution paper,  the  Eagle,  is  of  such  excellence,  typographi- 
cally and  literary,  that  this  Bureau  would  be  pleased  if 
you  would  send  us  one  hundred  copies,  or  any  less  num- 
ber you  can  spare,  for  distribution  abroad  among  the 
more  important  institutions,  as  a  specimen  of  school 
work  that  would  redound,  not  only  to  the  credit  of  your 
institution,  but  also  to  American  schools  in  general,  and 
inspire  foreign  colleagues  to  emulate  your  example.  The 
publication,  as  a  whole,  has  really  not  been  excelled  by 
any  of  its  associates,  both  as  to  substance  and  skill. 

Sincerel}'  yours, 

The  Superintendent  of  the  A^olta  Bureau, 

(Signed.)  JOHN  HITZ. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  AWAKD. 

At  the  State  Fair  of  1901  we  placed  an  exhibit  from 
our  institution.  It  comprised  work  from  the  school 
rooms,  art,  industrial  and  domestic  science  classes,  be- 
sides the  best  apples  at  the  Fair.  And  because  of  the 
excellence  of  the  display  we  were  awarded  a  gold  medal. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  received  from  the 
secretary  r 

The  Deseret  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society- 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  October  26, 1901. 

Professor  Driggs, 

Superintendent  Deaf  and  Blind  SchooL 
Ogden,  Weber  County. 

Dear  Sir:— The  D.  A.  &  M.  Society  has  dec-ided  to* 
award  you  a  gold  medal  for  the  favorable  display  made 
by  the  Deaf  and  Blind  School  at  the  1901  State  Fair. 

Yours  trulv, 
(Signed.)  ^      S.  W.  SEAKS, 

Secretary. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

My  report  in  general  refers  to  this  department  as  well 
as  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  yet  there  are 
matters  which  concern  this  school  particularly.. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  but  eight  pupils  in  the  de- 
partment for  the  blind,  two  years  ago  twelve  pupils,  last 
year  fourteen,  this  year  eighteen  and  more  expected.  The 
enrollment  for  next  3- ear  will  perhaps  be  as  high  as  twen-  ~ 
ty-five.  With  this  number  of  blind  children  and  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  buildings,  we  should  by  all 
means  have  a  separate  building  for  the  blind  department. 
Even  if  the  buildings  were  not  over-crowded  the  need  of 
a  separate  home  for  the  Blind  would  seem  apparent.  The 
deaf  and  the  blind  are  not  at  all  congenial,  their  likes 
and  dislikes  are  as  dissimilar  as  can  be,  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  are  in  no  way  the  same.  The  two  schools 
should  be  separate  as  far  as  buildings  are  concerned.  The 
same  plan  of  carrying  on  the  business  part  of  the  two 
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8cliools  should  be  continued,  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
maintenance. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1901,  we  had  a 
balance  on  hand  with  the  State  Auditor  of  |2271.27.  This 
sum  represented  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  general  maintenance  made  by  the  third  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated 
147,000  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  institution 
from  January  1,  1901,  to  December  31,  1902,  thus  giving 
us  two  appropriations  from  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1901.  We  did  not,  however,  draw  upon 
this  appropriation  until  after  July  1st,  1901,  so  that  there 
now  remains  with  the  State  Auditor,  after  deducting  our 
December  expenses,  a  balance  of  $13,468.43.  The  next 
Legislature  should  either  make  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  draw  from  the  funds  already  appropriated  or 
make  a  special  appropriation  of  $13,500.00  to  carry  the 
school  from  January  1st,  1903,  to  June  30th,  1903. 

GREENHOUSE, 

With  the  $500.00  appropriated,  and  $98.90  additional 
from  earned  funds,  we  have  built  a  greenhouse  which 
meets  our  requirements.  All  of  the  mechanical  work 
upon  the  building,  except  the  heating  plant,  was  done  by 
the  class  in  carpentry  and  the  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

BOOKS. 

The  $500.00  appropriated  for  Library  Books  has  been 
spent.  As  a  result  there  is  a  small,  well-selected  library 
in  every  school  room,  besides  the  addition  of  many  valu- 
able volumes  in  the  general  library. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  money  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for 
repairs  and  improvements,  $1000.00,  has  been  expended. 
Among  the  most  important  repairs  and  improvements  I 
would  mention  the  painting  of  the  roofs  of  the  Main  and 
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Industrial  Buildings,  and  the  picket  fence  around  the 
grounds,  the  calcimining  of  the  Hospital  Building,  school 
rooms  and  gymnasium,  the  building  of  a  hennery,  a  hay 
barn,  a  coal  house,  an  ash  pit,  and  an  enclosed  entrance  at 
the  girls'  rear  door  of  the  Main  Building,  besides  fresh 
coats  of  paint,  calcimine  and  whitewash  in  numerous 
rooms  and  corners,  and  minor  repairs. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR   FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Every  year  we  receive  a  number  of  applications  for 
the  admission  to  our  institution  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. These  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  range  in  feeble- 
mindedness from  slightly  below  the  normal  child  to  the 
idiotic,  imbecile  and  insane.  Almost  all  of  the  appli- 
cants are  dumb,  or  partly  so,  and  usually  have  perfect 
or  partial  hearing.  They  might  be  termed  dumb  chil- 
dren, but  better  perhaps,  feeble-minded  children.  In  all 
my  fourteen  years'  experience  with  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children,  I  have  met  only  one  or  two  dumb  children  who, 
having  perfect  hearing,  were  not  mentally  deficient.  My 
experience  is  the  experience  of  other  Superintendents  of 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Nearly  every  dumb 
child  with  perfect  hearing  is  feeble-minded. 

We  have  on  file  in  our  office  about  twenty-five  appli- 
cations, besides  the  names  and  addresses  of  many  more 
children  of  unsound  mind.  Something  should  be  done  for 
this  class  of  unfortunate  beings.  A  school  or  home  should 
be  established  by  the  next  Legislature.  It  might  be 
conducted  as  a  department  of  our  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,  as  is  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  thus  lessening 
the  expense  of  maintenance. 

Most  feeble-minded  children,  while  mentally  some- 
what deficient,  are  capable  of  much  growth  and  develop- 
ment under  proper  instruction.  Almost  all  States  have 
schools  or  homes  for  these  children,  and  much  is  done  to 
uplift  them. 

In  our  own  institution  we  have  a  few  children  whose 
mental  powers  are  below  normal.  They  are  partially 
dumb,  and  are  really  feeble-minded.  Their  progress  in 
manual  training  is  quite  marvelous.  Some  of  them 
have  also  accomplished  much  in  the  common  branches 
of  study. 
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In  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children  few  text 
books  are  used.  Kindergarten  and  manual  training  meth- 
ods are  the  developing  agencies.  Environment  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  education  of  the  defective  child.  Un- 
der proper  training  feeble-minded  children  become  helpful 
beings,  instead  of  burdensome  creatures.  Professor  Ed- 
ward R.  Johnstone,  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  Training 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Girls  and  Boys  has  this  to  say  of 
their  education: 

^^The  training  of  the  feeble-minded  and  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  are  inseparable,  for,  if  properly  cared  for, 
these  children  are  under  constant  training.  No  intelligent 
man  or  woman  engaged  in  this  work  believes  that  the  pro- 
found congenial  idiot  should  be  sent  to  the  school  room. 
If  he  can  be  lifted  at  all,  his  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
will  be  slight.  He  needs  to  be  kept  clean.  He  must  have 
an  abundance  of  plain,  but  nutritious  food  bread  and  but- 
ter, cereals,  good,  pure  milk,  etc.,  and  practically  all  the 
water  he  wants  to  drink.  A  regular  diet,  careful  bathing, 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  etc.,  often  improves  this  class 
without  special  treatment.  To  a  child  of  the  lower  type, 
the  ability  to  read  a  few  words  or  to  know  a  few  letters  is 
of  no  value.  But  it  means  much  to  him,  to  his  parents  and 
to  his  trainers  if  he  can  dress  and  undress  himself,  wash  his 
face  and  hands,  sweep  and  make  beds,  control  his  temper 
and  have  some  little  consideration  for  others. 

Several  years  ago  the  father  of  one  of  these  children 
touched  the  vital  point  when  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
telling  him  of  his  son's  progress:  ^^I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  after  three  months'  work  Josie  has  learned  to  write 
m-a-n,  but  it  gives  me  much  greater  pleasure  to  know  that 
he  has  stopped  swearing,  is  more  polite,  and  that  he  can 
run  errands,  clean  windows  and  weed  the  garden  nicely. ' ' 

It  is  of  great  value  to  KNOW,  but  it  is  of  infinitely 
greater  value  to  be  able  to  DO,  and  so  in  our  household  de- 
partment we  constantly  train  our  children  to  be  able  to 
help,  not  only  themselves,  but  others." 

I  believe  the  county  and  city  superintendents  would 
heartily  endorse  action  in  this  direction.  Some  have 
spoken  to  me  about  it,  and  many  parents  have  urged  me  to 
place  the  matter  before  the  Legislature.  Superintendent 
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Christensen  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools  has  this  to  say 
regarding  the  subject: 

''Most  of  the  schools  of  our  city  have  a  few  children 
that  are  mentally  somewhat  deficient,  but  that  are  yet  cap- 
able of  limited  growth  and  development.  Their  presence 
in  the  regular  grades  does  not  appreciably  further  their 
own  interests,  although  the  teachers  render  cheerfully  all 
possible  assistance.  Reports  ma  de  b}^  principals  last  year 
indicate  that  about  twenty  of  such  children  are  in  the  city 
schools.  Would  not  the  establishment  of  a  school  centrally 
located  for  these  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  be  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  f  A  capable  teacher,  well  suited  by  na- 
ture and  experience  for  this  class  of  work,  could  be  secured 
without  much  difficulty." 

I  feel  confident  that  you  will  think  favorably  of  this 
important  matter,  and  shall  hope  that  you  may  recommend 
the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  your  report  to  the 
Governor  and  Legislature. 

OUR  FUTURE  NEEDS. 

To  determine  what  will  be  needed  to  continue  the 
work  of  educating  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children  of  the 
state,  it  is  necessary  to  base  estimates  on  past  experience. 
It  has  been  found  that  to  maintain  a  high  standard  and  ac- 
complish the  results  of  which  the  institution  has  been  es- 
tablished, $300.00  per  capita  is  necessaiy.  This  is  an  aver- 
age of  similar  progressive  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Our  present  enrollment  of  LUah  pupils  is  eighty-six.  Next 
year  we  should  have  at  least  ninety  children  from  our 
State.  The  appropriation  for  general  maintenance  for  the 
two  years  beginning  July  1st,  1903,  and  ending  June  30th, 
1905,  should  be  $54,000.00.  We  should  have  for  necessarv 
repairs  and  improvem_ents,  $1,500.00,  and  for  books  and 
apparatus,  $500.00.  To  erect  and  furnish  a  separate 
School  for  the  Blind,  $12,000.00  for  a  Shop  Building,  ma- 
chinery, and  electrical  power,  $5,000. 

SEPARATE  HEATING  PLANT. 

AYith  the  addition  of  other  buildings  on  our  grounds 
provision  for  heating  them  will  be  necessary.    Our  pres- 
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ent  heating  plant  consists  of  one  large  boiler,  with 
hardly  sufficient  capacity  to  warm  our  Main  and  In- 
dustrial Buildings  in  severe  weather.  The  hospital 
building  is  heated  by  an  independent  hot  water  system. 
The  situation  of  the  boiler  in  the  basement  of  the 
Industrial  Building,  is  not  desirable.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  enlarge  the  present  plant  where 
it  is  now  situated.  A  separate  heating  plant  should  be 
installed,  properly  located  and  with  sufficient  capacity 
to  heat  all  buildings,  including  the  prospective  ones. 
To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $5,000.00. 

CONCLUSION. 

Accompanying  my  report,  I  wish  to  present  a 
number  of  tables  of  reference,  the  course  of  study, 
catalogue,  etc. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  express  my  warmest  appre- 
ciation for  the  advice  and  support  given  me  on  all 
occasions,  and  for  the  deep  interest  your  honorable 
body  has  taken  in  the  advancement  of  the  institution. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICALS  WITH  SALARIES. 

EXHIBIT  A. 


Frank  M.  Driggs,  SuperinteQdent    ......  per  month  $  12.5  00 

Ezra  S.  Henne,  Teacher  of  Deaf                                "  105  00 

Francis  N.  Eddy           "                                          "  85  00 

Katherine  King            "                                            "  90  00 

Wilhelmina  Krause      "                                          "  80  00 

John  P.  Bush               "                                            "  60  00 

Elizabeth  DeLong,        "                                          "  55  00 

Sara  Whalen,  Teacher  of  Blind                                "  90  00 

Albert  Ta Image,           "                                          "  20  00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  Sec'y  of  Board  of  Trustees  .  .  per  quarter  25  00 

George  W.  Baker,  Physician                                    "  25  00 

Clara  V.  Edd3%  Art  Instructor  and  Supervisor  .  per  month  35  00 

Belle  S.  Ross,  Instructor  of  Physical  Culture  .  .       "  60  00 

Joseph  Ballantyne,    "         Piano                            "  50  00 

L.  W.  Ford,              "         Violin   ......  per  lesson  2  50 

Fred  Halverson,        "         Barbering  per  hour  1  00 

Lizzie  Maughan,        "         Domestic  Science    .  per  month  35  00 

Ida  DaUimore,          "         Fancy  Work    ...       "  20  00 

Nephi  Larson,           "         Carpentry                      "  60  00 

David  Henderson,      "         Shoemaking  ....        "  45  00 

H.  M.  Bond               "         Printing                        "  35  00 

Jacob  Peterson,         "         Blacksmithing    .  .       "  20  00 

().  H.  Hickenlooper,  Foreman  of  Grounds  ...       "  65  00 

Martha  Shields,  Matron                                          "  40  00 

Edgar  A.  Stevenson,  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper    .  .       "  60  00 

Max  W.  Woodbury,  Boys'  Supervisor                      "  25  00 

Moroni  Poulter,  Baker                                            "  60  00 

John  Bosgieter,  Nightwatch                                    "  50  00 

Charles  Packham,  Fireman                                     "  50  00 

Abiah  Higle3%  Teamster                                          "  40  00 

Rudolph  Kremer,  Stableman  .                                  "  50  00 

Barend  Van  der  Schuit,  Gardener                             "  55  00 

Andrew  Roghaar,  Laborer  on  grounds    ....       "  35  00 

Earl  Moore,  Laborer                                              "  40  00 

Minnie  Van  Zweden,  Cook   .                                    "  30  00 

Cathrina  Stuurman,  Cook's  Assistant                      "  18  00 

Jemima  Osborne,  Laundress  .  .                               "  25  00 

Cora  Smeding,  Assistant  Laundress                         "  18  00 

Mirnen  Lindsay,  Dining  room  girl                             "  17  00 

Bertha  Crawshaw,-        "                                           "  16  00 

Amy  De vine,  Houspgirl                                            "  14  00 

Jennie  Rose,        "                                                    "  14  00 

Valuation  of  Real  and  Personal  Property, 

EXHIBIT  B. 

57  Acres  of  Land  $  15,000  00 

Buildings     100,000  00 

Fixtures  and  furnishings,  including  heating  plant,  laun- 
dry, machinerv,  etc   10,500  00 

Live  stock   1,090  00 

Tools  and  farm  machinery   650  00 

Tools  and  machinery  in  manual  training  departments  .  1,600  00 


Total  $128,840  00 
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EXHIBIT  C. 
RECEIPTS. 


January  1,  1901,  to  December  31,  1902. 

1901  1902  Total 


$   3259  70 

$  

$   3259  70 

RscsivGd  from  StatG  Auditor  maiiitonancG   .  . 

22014  79 

32073  23 

54088  02 

Received  from  State  Auditor,  repairs  1899-1900  . 

429  25 

429  25 

Received  from  State  Auditor,  repairs  1901-1902 

1000  00 

1000  00 

Received  from  State  Auditor,  library  books  .  . 

500  00 

500  00 

Received  from  State  Auditor,  greenhouses  .  •  • 

500  00 

500  00 

Received  on  tuition  fees  from  other  States  .  .  . 

3849  80 

1945  00 

5794  80 

50  26 

22  75 

73  01 

157  65 

188  19 

345  84 

8  35 

11  35 

19  70 

14  39 

113  80 

128  19 

50 

50 

5  40 

5  40 

2  65 

154  70 

157  35 

73  00 

280  95 

353  95 

Received  from  miscellaneous  sources  

4  29 

97  16 

101  45 

29864  63 

36892  53 

Biennial  total   

66757  16 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries,  supt.,  teachers  and  instructors  .  .  .  . 

9306  10 

9955  00 

19261  10 

Wages,  officers  and  employees   . 

7791  25 

8455  85 

16247  10 

Extra  help  

30  00 

47  30 

77  30 

2842  80 

3468  32 

6311  12 

2043  56 

1763  84 

3807  40 

2128  42 

2267  52 

4395  94 

223  86 

361  51 

585  37 

412  77 

237  91 

650  68 

245  09 

564  13 

809  22 

109  15 

122  89 

232  04 

8  04 

42  10 

50  14 

36  16 

345  74 

^1  90 

351  43 

6il  93 

993  36 

248  58 

227  38 

475  96 

Special  repair  appropriation,  1899-1900   

288  78 

288  78 

Special  manual  training  appropriation  1899-1900 

313  82 

313  82 

Special  repair  appropriation,  1901-1902   

271  40 

733  81 

1005  21 

2300  68 

1426  66 

3727  34 

315  25 

283  65 

598  90 

450  26 

450  26 

29267  14 

31395  80 

60662  94 

Total  disbursements  during  1901-1902   

Checks  issued  in  1900,  but  paid  in  1901  

2511  53 

Cash  on  hand  December  31,  1902   

$66759  11 

.  .  66757  16 

Check  outstanding,  November,  1902,  No .  5394 

1  95 

66759  11 

Our  receipts  and  expenditures  here  given  include  $3012 .60,  the  amount  of  our  De- 
cember bills,  not  yet  drawn  from  the  State  Auditor. 

FRANK  M  DRIGGS, 
EDGAR  A.  STEVENSON,  Superintendent. 
Clerk. 
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EXHIBIT  D. 
TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


1901  (W.  F.  Adams,  Treasurer.) 

January  81  to  72  cks,  Ret'd  as  per  Statement  .  $  2,469  04 

February  28  59  "  "                  2,391 75 

March  31  73  "  "                  2,458  95 

April  30  75  "  2,51193 

May  31  72  "  "                  2,514  48 

June  29  3  "  "                      70  70 

(A.  V.  Mcintosh,  Treasurer. ) 

June  29  100  "  "                  3,345  61 

July3i  55  "  2,043  47 

August  31  47  *'  1,208  26 

September  30  55  "  1,91142 

October  31  88  "  "                  2,812  46 

November  30  90  "  "                  2,570  01 

December  31  85  "  2,696  66 

1902 

January  31  86  "  "                  2,713  94 

February  28  90  "  "                  2,418  16 

March  31  83  2,458  28 

April  30  101  "  3,395  73 

May  31  97  "  2,920  59 

June  30  83  "  2.94162 

July  31  71  "  "  1,58177 

August  31  56  '  1,556  76 

September  30  61  "  1,817  38 

October  31  99  "  3,688  08 

November  30  90  "  2,862  77 

December  31  82  "  2,800  10 


$  60,159  92 

RECEIPTS. 

1901  (W.  F.  Adams,  Treasurer.) 

January  1,  Balance  f  3,259  70 

10.  Salmon  City  warrant   8  66 

"    2  54 

February  28,  State  Auditor,  warrant   1,632  85 

March  12,  Wyoming  warrant   187  50 

"        Salt  Lake  County  warrant   14  29 

"        Miscellaneous   1  50 

"  15,   Arizona  warrant   125  00 

•  April  1,  State  Auditor,  warrant   2,424  84 

"         Idaho  State  warrant   937  50 

"   11,  State  Auditor,  warrant   2,505  69 

13,       "         '  "    226  69 

"    20,  Wyoming  State  warrant   187  50 

Idaho  State  warrant   937  50 

April  30,  Arizona  Territorial  warrant  .....       125  00 


I    12,-576  76 

(A.  V.  Mcintosh,  Treasurer^ 

June  11,  State  Auditor,  warrant  $  2,641  92 

"    13,  Emery  County,  Indigent    3  85 

Metcalf,  Miscellaneous   234  33 
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June  13,  Wyoming  State  Warrant   187  50 

"    17,  Idaho  State  warrant   4  25 

July  1,  Arizona  Territorial  warrant   124  80 

"    5,  State  Auditor,  warrant   -3,619  18 

special   202  56 

"    22,  Salt  Lake  County,  indigent  ......  ]275 

"   30,  Juab             '           "    3  22 

August  14,  Utah        "           "    70 

Sale  of  Live  Stock   25  00 

"    16,  State  Auditor,  warrant   851  48 

September  16,     "                 "    387  29 

October  16,         "                  "    2,934  23 

November  9,  Special  Account,  Idaho  and  Good- 
ing  1,037  50 

November  13,  State  Auditor,  warrant   2,331  70 

December  11,   2,685  61 

1902 

January  13,  State  Auditor,  warrant   2  784  99 

16,  Sale  of  Fruit   90  60 

**           Carpenter  Shop   7  45 

Printing  Office   1  25 

Sale  of  Melons   1  70 

**           Miscellaneous   16  05 

February  8,  Arizona  Territorial  Warrant  .  .  .  125  00 

"           Wyoming  State  warrant   625  00 

13,  State  Auditor's  warrant   2,286  73 

  500  00 

"      17,  Canyon  County,  Idaho,  Indigent   .  9  00 

March  10,  Driggs,  Miscellaneous   53  15 

"    11,  State  Auditor,  Warrant   2,387  71 

"    19,  Sale  of  Hogs  •  •   24  00 

April  7,  State  Auditor,  warrant   3,151  73 

"     26,  Sale  of  Hogs    .  :   24  00 

Sale  of  (thickens                                  .  10  00 

May  6,  Sale  of  Wood   5  50 

Sale  of  old  pipe    11  50 

Sale  of  cow   20  00 

"    13,  State  Auditor,  warrant   2,851  59 

"    26,  Driggs,  Miscellaneous   461  50 

"31,      "             "    12  00 

June  6,  Wyoming  State  warrant   500  00 

"     9,  State  Auditor,  warrant   2,938  62 

July  2,  Driggs,  Miscellaneous   312  32 

"   14,  State  Auditor  warrant    1,487  42 

August  5,  Eagle  Account   46  50 

Sale  of  Live  Stock   50  00 

Sale  of  Fruit   4  00 

"        Shoe  Shop  Account   3  62 

"        Miscellaneous   3  40 

"    16,  State  Auditor,  warrant   1,551  11 

'*    25,  Driggs,  Miscellaneous   327  75 

September  13,  State  Auditor,  warrant   1,817  38 

October  11,  Driggs,  Miscellaneous   20  90 

22,  State  Auditor,  warrant   3.664  73 

November  12,           "            "    2,892  57 

"         13,  Driggs,  Miscellaneous   22  76 

December  13,      "               "    30  35 

'*             State  Auditor,  warrant   2,796  05 


$  63,744  56 
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RECAPITULATION. 

(W.  F.  Adams,  Treasurer.) 

Disbursements  as  per  statements  on  file  with 

Secretary    $12,416  85 

Balance  transferied  to  account  of  A.  V.  Mcin- 
tosh, Treasurer   159  91 


$12,576  76 


Receipts  from  State  Auditor   $6,790  07 

Other  States   2,500  00 

Various  counties   25  49 

Miscellaneous   1  50 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1901    3.259  70 


$12,576  76 


(A.  V.  Mcintosh,  Treasurer) 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Vouchers  paid  as  per  statements  on  file  with 

Secretary   $47,743  07 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1902    3,584  64 


,327  71 


RECEIPTS. 


From  W.  F.  Adams,  Treasurer   $    159  91 

State  Auditor   46,714  60 

Other  States  and  Counties   1,596  07 

Miscellaneous   1,819  63 

From  special  account    1,037  50 


$51,327  71 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY 

UTAH  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 


EXHIBIT  E. 


1  lot  Artist's  sundries. 

1  Alcohol  stove. 

222  Blankets— woolen. 

4  Blankets — rubber. 

1  Blackboard — movable. 

1  Braile  printing  press. 
190  Braille  books. 

2  Braille  typewriters— HalL 
1  Barometer. 

1  Barber  chair. 
1  Barber  case. 

1  lot  Barber's  tools. 

6  Barrels. 

2  Bread  bins. 

2  Bread  boxes. 
15  Benches. 

3  Bells— call. 

26  Beds— wooden, 
79  Beds— Iron. 

4  Beds— double. 

2  Beds — double,  iron, 
180  Bedspreads 
1  Bedding  cupboard. 
1  Baker's  oven. 

1  lot  Baker's  utensils, 
71  Bibs. 

24  Bibles. 

2  Bicycle  racks. 
1534  Books — library. 

105  Books  in  paper  and  board  bindings, 

1  lot  Books — text. 

2  Book  cases — library  and  office. 
1  Brand. 

3  Brooders. 

1  Buffet. 

2  Bureaus. 
18  Buckets. 
530  Chairs. 
17  Carpets. 

3  Cases  for  fancy  work,  etc. 

7  Cases  for  school  rooms. 
1  Cream  separator. 

1  Cider  mill. 

4  Charts — school  room. 
24  Clocks— (8  old.) 

4  Coal  bins. 

1  lot  Carpenter's  bench  tools. 
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1  lot  Carpenter  shop  tools,  includinj?  band  saw,  lathe,  mortising 
machine,  moulding  machine,  union  combination  saw,  benches, 
.■screw  case,  tool  cliests,  planes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.,  etc. 

12  Dressers. 

1  Couch— iron  folding. 

2  Couches— box. 

116  Desk.s— school  room. 

13  Deslvs— office,  teachers,  etc. 
1  h)t  Dishes. 

1  Dish  cart. 

1  Dried  beef  cutter. 

6  Dictionaries — Webster's  International 

1  lot  Farm  tools,  including  wagon,  spring  wagon,  buggy, 
bob  sled,  harness,  plow,  cultivator,  hand  seeder,  mower,  lawn 
mowers,  hay  rake,  spray  pump,  derrick  fork,  hoes,  shovels,  forks, 
push  cart,  harrcjw,  rotary  lawn  rake,  etc. 

1  lot  Greenhouse  sundries,  including  2000  flower  pots,  hand 
sprayer  dandelion  digger,  hose,  etc. 

1  lot  Gymnasium  apparatus. 

2  Hall  racks. 

1  Hash  machine. 

1  lot  Hospital  furniture,  including  beds,  blankets,  dishes,  range, 
mattresses,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  etc. 

2  Incubators. 

2  Ice  Cream  freezers. 
2804  Jars— glass,  fruit. 
84  Jars— stone. 
275  Jelly  glasses. 

1  lot  Kitchen  utensils,  including  range,  table,  potato  bin,  pots, 
pans,  kettles,  etc.,  etc. 
8  Ladders. 

1  Letter  copying  press. 
1  lot  I^etter  files. 
10  Laundry  baskets. 

1  lot  Laundry  appurtenances,  including  mangle,  2  laundry^ 
stoves,  washing  machine,  extractor,  motor,  flat  irons,  wringer, 
electric  irons,  soap  vat,  etc.,  etc. 

1  lot  Laboratory  apparatus — physical. 

115  Mattresses. 

1  Medicine  case. 

1  Meat  block. 

24  Mirrors. 

1  Microscope. 

210  Napkins. 

1  Parlor  set — 5  plush  pieces  (old.) 

1  lot  paint  supplies. 

2  Pianos. 
129  Pillows. 

270  Pillow  slips. 

1  lot  Printing  office  furniture,  including  2  presses,  proof  press, 
type  cases,  galley  top  cabinet,  paper  cutter,  85  fonts  type,  tables, 
stones,  etc.,  etc. 

1  lot  Plumber's  and  Blacksmith's  tools,  including  pipe  cutter, 
wrenches,,  stock  and  dies,  tongs,  soldering  irons,  solder  pot,  fur- 
nace, anvils,  vices,  forges,  etc. 

1  Reception  room  set  (6  pieces,  leather. ) 

2  Refrigerators. 

1  lot  Schoolroom  appa.ratus. 

1  lot  Sewing  room  supplies,  including  3  sewing  machines, 
tables,  cutting  boards,  etc. 
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365  Sheets. 

1  Stereotype  maker. 

1  Pair  steelyards. 

2  Sideboards. 

1  Stereopticon. 

100  Stereopticon  views. 

1  lot  storeroom  sundries,  including  groceries,  dishes,  shelving, 
scales,  cutlery,  thread,  needles,  shoe  findings,  etc. 

1  lot  Shoe  shop  tools,  including  awls,  heel  shaves,  2  machines, 
rolling  machine,  jacks,  lasts,  etc. 

118  Tables. 

18  Thermometers. 

1  Truck. 

3  Typewriters— (1  old.) 

2  Typewriters — Braille. 
10  Washstands. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

2  Bulls. 
8  Cows. 

4  Horses. 
6  Pigs. 

8  Calves. 
150  Chickens. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

METHOD. 

The  method  employed  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  "Combined  System."  This  system 
is  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  state  institutions  for  the  deaf  of  America. 
It  is  a  combination  of  the  oral  and  the  manual  method  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  the  system  that  brings  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  great- 
est number.  Speech  and  lip-reading  are  considered  very  important 
and  are  taught  whenever  the  measure  of  success  justifies  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor  expended.  Mental  development  and  the 
acquisition  of  English  are  thought  to  be  of  greater  importance, 
therefore,  whenever  a  child  fails  to  acquire  satisfactory  speech,  the 
manual  method  is  employed. 

In  the  primary  grades  objects  are  indispensable  and  action  work 
forms  the  basis  of  all  language  construction.  As  the  pupil  advances 
through  the  grades  he  is  taught  much  in  the  same  way  as  his  more 
fortunate  fellows.  Speech,  the  manual  alphabet,  writing  and  the 
sign  language  are  used,  simply  as  tools,  to  further  his  attainments. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Speech.— Individual  drill  on  sounds  and  words.  General  drill 
on  sounds  and  combinations,  and  breathing  exercises.  Exercises  in 
lip-reading.  Reading  from  charts  in  line-writing  made  by  the 
teacher. 

Language. — Names  of  common  objects.  Names  of  teacher  and 
classmates.  Names  of  domestic  animals.  Simple  sentences  with 
special  drill  on  the  past  tense.  Pronouns:  I,  you,  he,  she,  my,  your, 
me.  Prepositions:  on,  under,  into.  Questions  and  commands. 
All  recitations  conducted  by  speech  and  line-writing. 

Kindergarten.— The  use  of  some  of  the  gifts  and  occupations 
to  teach  form,  color  and  number. 

Nature  Study. — Observation  of  familiar  plants  and  animals 
and  conversation  on  the  same. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Speech. — Breathing  exercises.  Voice  drill.  Drill  on  sounds, 
combinations  and  words.    Lip-reading.    Talking  and  reading. 

Language— The  principles  of  Miss  Sweet's  First  Book.  Special 
attention  to  the  use  of  as  many  pronouns,  adjectives  and  time 
phrases  as  the  class  is  able  to  learn.  Use  of  such  idioms  as  come  up 
naturally  in  the  work.  Written,  spelled  and  spoken  commands. 
The  names  of  people  around  the  place.  The  vocabulary  is  increased 
as  rapidly  as  expedient.    Simple  journal  writing.    Home  letters. 

Reading — Cultivate  a  taste  for  reading.  Special  attention  to 
reading  lessons  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Use  of  the  Wheeler  Primer. 
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Nature  Study — Observation  lessons.  The  rain,  the  snow,  the 
sunshine,  trees,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.  Carry  on  this  work  with  reading. 

Number  Work— Combinations  to  ten  with  language  drill. 

NUMBER  WORK. 

Speech — General  drill  on  sounds  and  combinations.  Breathing 
exercises.  Individual  drill  on  sounds  and  words  in  connection  with 
reading  lessons. 

Language — Review  of  the  principles  taught  in  the  second  year. 
Teach  the  principles  given  in  Miss  Sweet's  Second  Book.  Action 
work  in  connection  with  all  language  constructions  taught.  Jour- 
nal and  letter  writing.  Home  stories.  -Questions  and  answers. 
Use  of  common  idioms. 

Reading— Reading  in  the  second  reader  and  suitable  books  se- 
lected by  the  teacher.  Committing  poems  and  prose  selections  to 
memory  and  speaking  them  on  Friday  afternoons.  All  recitations 
conducted  by  speech,  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet. 

Nature  Studv — Readings  observations  and  practical  lessons 
about  plants  and  animals  and  the  world. 

Arithmetic — Review  of  the  number  work  taught  in  the  second 
grade.  Mental  arithmetic.  Drill  on  the  language  of  addition  and 
subtraction.  Counting  and  combinations  to  one  hundred.  Time 
table.    Solving  and  making  practical  examples. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Speech — The  same  as  is  laid  down  for  the  third  grade. 

Language— Review  of  all  principles  of  language  taught.  Take 
up  the  principles  given  in  Miss  Sweet's  Third  Book.  Action  work 
with  all  new  language  constructions  taught.  Journal  and  letter 
writing.    Edioms.    Questions  on  lessons  and  daily  events. 

Reading — The  Third  Reader.  Books  selected  by  the  teacher- 
Committing  poems  and  prose  selections  to  memory  and  speaking 
them  every  Friday  afternoon.  All  lessons  conducted  by  speech, 
writing  and  the  manual  alphabet. 

Geography — Points  of  compass.  Location  of  objects  and 
places.  Measurements  of  distances.  Forms  of  land  and  water. 
Use  of  maps  of  the  world,  the  United  States  and  Utah  Readings 
in  geography  for  general  information  as  to  climate,  people,  ani- 
mals and  products. 

Arithmetic— Mental  Drill.  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplica- 
tion and  Division,  using  numbers  to  one  hundred.  Drill  in  the 
language  of  arithmetic.  Multiplication  tables.  Table  of 
United  States  Money,  Liquid,  Dry  and  Linear  measure.  Solving 
and  making  practical  problems. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Speech — Speech  and  lip-reading  whenever  practicable  and  al- 
ways with  oral  pupils.  Individual  drill  on  sounds,  combinations 
and  pronunciation  of  words. 
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Language — Review  of  the  principles  already  taught.  Take  up 
the  principles  given  in  Miss  Sweet's  Fourth  Book.  Action  work 
used  whenever  necessary  to  make  language  clearer.  Original  sen- 
tences, news  items,  words  and  phrases,  letter-writing,  journals, 
stories,  idiom*.  The  use  of  why,  when,  how,  what  and  where 
taught  in  question  and  answer  exercises.  Drill  upon  all  the  com- 
mon forms  of  language  construction. 

Reading — Henry  W.  Longfellow  as  given  in  the  Cyr  Readers. 
Stories  and  books  selected  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  are  required  to 
memorize  gems  of  thought,  poems  and  prose  selections. 

Geography—  Special  attention  given  to  the  State  of  Utah. 
Headings  from  Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  draw  outlines  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  other 
divisions  of  the  earth.  Outlines  of  mountains,  lakes,  islands,  capes, 
rivers,  etc.  Location  of  rivers,  mountains  and  capital  cities.  Names 
of  the  states  of  the  United  States  and  the  capital  city  of  each.  Land 
and  water  forms  from  drawings  and  from  nature. 

Arithmetic — The  four  fundamental  principels  of  arithmetic. 
Notation  and  numeration.  Roman  numbers.  Arithmetical  signs. 
Written  problems.  Original  examples.  Rapid  mental  drill.  Time 
measure. 

First  half  of  the  Werner  Arithmetic  No.  1. 


SIXTH  YEAR. 


Speech — The  same  as  outlined  for  the  fifth  grade  continued. 

Language — New  Lessons  in  Language  to  page  60.  Enlarge 
upon  the  lessons  as  a  daily  language  exercise.  Make  it  a  point  to 
draw  out  language  from  the  pupils.  Descriptions  of  persons, 
places  and  things.  Definitions.  Diary  writing  and  copying.  Ques- 
tion and  answer  exercises.  Idioms,  phrases  and  expressions  that 
come  up  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Reading — John  Greenleaf  Whittier  as  given  in  the  Cyr  readers. 
Selections  from  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.  Stories  and  books  se- 
lected by  the  teacher.  Gems  of  thought,  poems  and  prose  selections. 

Geography — Work  of  the  fifth  grade  enlarged  upon.  Review 
of  Utah.  Special  attention  given  to  the  map  of  the  United  States. 
Map  drawing.  The  continents  and  important  islands.  Location 
of  all  principal  cities,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  bays,  capes,  penin- 
sulas, etc.    Readings  from  Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography  complete. 

Arithmetic— Review  of  the  fifth  year's  work.  Practical  prob- 
lems involving  the  four  principles.  United  States  money,  simple 
fractions,  Arabic  and  Roman  notation  and  numeration;  long  di- 
vision.   Daily  mental  drill.    Problems  by  pupils. 

The  Werner  Arithmetic  No.  1  completed. 

History — History  of  the  School  and  the  State.     Early  discov- 
erers and  explorers.     Bits  of  history  gleaned  from  various  sources. 
Barnes  Primary  History  of  the  United  States  to  page  68. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR 

Speech — Work  in  speech  and  lip-reading  continued.  Oral  reci- 
tations with  oral  pupils.  Special  drill  on  words  and  sounds  as 
needed. 

Language — Xew  lessons  in  language  from  page  60  to  page  130. 
Special  attention  given  to  every  day  English.  Conversation  les- 
sons, letters,  journals,  compositions,  stories,  idioms,  common  ex- 
pressions and  phrases. 

Reading— James  Russel  Lowell  as  given  in  the  Cyr  Readers. 
Selections  from  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Anderson's  Fairy 
Tales,  Grimms'  Fairy  Tales,  also  stories  and  books  selected  by  the 
teacher. 

Geography — The  Werner  Introductory  Geography  complete. 

History— Barnes  Primary  History  of  the  United  States  from 
page  68  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

Arithmetic— First  half  of  the  Werner  Arithmetic  No.  2.  Prac- 
tical examples.    Daily  mental  drill. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 


Speech— The  same  as  outlined  for  the  seventh  grade 

Language — General  review  of  all  language  forms  and  principles. 
Composition,  letter-writing,  business  forms.  Special  attention  to 
idioms  and  colloquial  expressions. 

New  Lessons  in  Language  completed  from  page  130. 

Reading — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Louisa  May  Alcott  as 
given  in  the  Cyr  Readers.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Selections,  stories 
and  books  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Geography— Supplementary  reading.  Carpenter's  Geograph- 
ical Readers;  the  Plan  Books.  Historical  and  Geographical  books 
selected.  i 

History — Barnes'  Primary  History  completed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War. 

Arithmetic— The  Werner  Arithmetic  completed.  (No.  2)  Mental 
drill.    Practical  problems. 

NINTH  YEAR. 


Speech— Work  as  outlined  in  the  eighth  grade  continued. 

Language  and  Composition — Southworth  &  Goddard's  Our 
Language,  Its  Use  and  Structure  to  chapter  Y  part  II. 

Reading- Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  by 
Washington  Irving.  One  or  more  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
stories. 


SCHOOL  ROOM  FOR  DEAF. 
(One  of  Six.) 


DINING  HALL. 
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Geography— The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography;  Lessons 
1  to  65  and  137  to  155  inclusive. 

References— See  Tenth  Grade  Geography. 

Arithmetic— Milne's  text  Review  fractions  to  interest.  Prob- 
lems taken  from  other  books.  Original  problems.  Practical  work 
by  the  pupils,  (a)  Measuring  a  square  acre,  or  a  number  of  acres 
in  a  square  or  oblong  field,  (b)  Finding  the  contents  of  the  ice 
house  when  full,  (c)  Finding  the  contents  of  a  hay  stack,  hay 
barn,  corn  crib,  potato  pile,  etc.  (d)  Finding  the  cost  of  lathing 
and  plastering  a  neighbor's  new  house,  (e)  Estimating  the  cost  of 
the  brick  required  for  a  new  building. 

Civics— (one-half  year)  Foreman's  First  Lessons  in  Civics.  Ref- 
erences: Dole's  American  Citizen;  Macey's  Our  Government;  Fiske's 
Civil  Government;  and  others 

Physiology— (one-half  year)  Overton's  Intermediate  com- 
plete. References:  Overton's  Advanced  Physiology;  Cutter's  com- 
prehensive; Martin's  The  Human  Body.  Laboratory  work  will  be 
done  as  far  as  time  and  convenience  will  permit. 

TENTH  YEAR. 
Speech— Work  as  outlined  in  previous  year  continued. 

Grammar  and  Composition— Southworth  and  Goddard's  Our 
Language,  Its  Use  and  Structure,  from  Chapter  VII  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  References:  Swinton's  English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion; Reed  and  Kellogg,  Higher  Lessons;  Whitney's  Essentials;  Ab- 
bot, How  to  Parse.    Compositions  written  at  least  once  a  week. 

Geography — The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography.  Les- 
sons 66  to  136  inclusive.  Review  the  whole  subject.  References: 
Adam's  Commercial  Geography;  Tarr's  Physical  Geography;  Mag- 
lott's  Manual  of  Geography;  also  various  other  books  upon  the 
subject. 

Physics— (one-half  year)  Cooley's  elements  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, complete.  References:  Avery's  Physics;  Hoadley's  Physics: 
Meadowcroft  on  Electricity;  Supplementary  Science  Readers.  Much 
laboratory  work  by  the  pupils. 

English  History— (one-half  year)  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  in  English  to  Henry  VII.  References:  Tappan;  Ellis;  Various 
Historical  Readers. 

Arithmetic — From  Interest  to  the  end  of  the  book.  (Milne.) 
Problems  from  other  books.  Original  examples.  Practical  work 
similar  to  that  of  the  ninth  grade. 

College  Preparation— Pupils  desiring  to  enter  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege must  take  up  the  required  course  in  reading  and  review  all  sub- 
jects necessary  to  pass  the  examination. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Geography— Study  of  directions,  north,  south,  east,  west.  The 
seasons.    Effect  of  temperature  on  plants,  animals  and  soil. 

Nature  Study — Study  of  leaves,  fruits,  animals,  and  growing 
plants.    Forms  of  water. 

History— The  Indian. 

Language— Oral  expression. 

Spelling — Words  needed  in  written  expression. 

Reading — Primer  and  First  Reader  in  Braille. 

Arithmetic — Training  of  sense  perception.  Measuring,  cutting, 
folding,  etc. 

Physiology^— Parts  of  the  Human  Body. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Geography— Relation  of  plants  and  animals.  Work  of  the  wind 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Moulding  maps  in  sand. 

Nature  Study — Study  of  nuts,  roots  flowers,  and  domestic 
animals. 

History— The  Eskimo. 

Language — Reproduction  of  simple  stories.  Formation  of 
sentences  from  given  words.    Written  language  lessons. 

Spelling — Dictation  of  sentences. 

Reading— Drill  in  enunciation  and  articulation,  in  Braille, 
Second  Reader. 

Arithmetic — Application  of  number  facts.  Addition  and  sub- 
straction. 

PHYsioLOGY--Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  Study  of  the  skeleton. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Geography— Land  and  water  forms.    The  world  as  a  whole. 

Nature  Study — Study  of  birds,  insects,  and  a  flowering  plant. 

History— Local  History,  Utah.    American  History. 

Language — Oral  and  written  language.  Punctuation  and  cap- 
italization, 

Spelling — Original  sentences  containing  words  of  spelling 
lessons. 
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Reading — Drill  on  distinct  utterance.  Selections  from  Haw- 
thorne's "Wonder  Book." 

Arithmetic — Concrete  problems  with  simple  numbers.  Primary 
facts  and  principles  of  addition  and  subtraction,  etc. 

Physiology — Bones  and  Muscles.    Food  and  drink. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Geography — North  America.    Utah.    United  States. 

Nature  Study— Study  of  trees,  the  spider  and  snail,  grains. 

History — American  History.  Period  of  settlement  and  develop- 
ment. 

TjAnguage — Descriptions  and  narrations.  Dictation  exercises. 
Letter  writing. 

Spelling — Oral  and  written  spelling. 

Reading — Drill  in  the  meaning  of  words,  correct  pronunciation 
and  clear  enunciation.    "Hero  Tales  from  American  History." 

Arithmetic — Multiplication  tables,  short  and  long  division. 
Physiology.    Exercise,  proper  clothing,  food,  air,  etc. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Geography— North  America.    Inland  drainage. 

Nature  Study — Plants,  wood— layers.  Office  of  roots.  Circu- 
lation.   Mammals.  Reptiles. 

History — Period  of  Revolution.  Period  of  development  and 
civil  war. 

Language — Subdivisions  and  modifications  of  the  parts  of 
speech.    Study  of  the  verb.  Composition. 

Spelling— Oral  and  written  spelling. 

Reading— Readings  from  various  authors.  Dicken's  "Christmas 
Stories."    "Stories  from  English  History." 

Arithmetic— Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Physiology — The  heart  and  its  functions.  Circulation  of  the 
blood. 

Writing— Braille,  script  and  type  writing. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE— (Both  Schools.) 

It  is  now  generally;  conceded  by  educators  that  the  pupils  in 
our  institutions  of  learning  need  systematical  physical  training  in 
connection  with  their  mental  work.  The  action  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  world,  the  faculties  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  permitting  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
fine  gymnasiums  and  gymnastic  apparatus,  strengthens  the 
assertion. 
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In  placing?  physical  culture  in  our  institution  "we  have  but 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  nature,  the  first  law  of  which  is  the  uniform 
development  of  the  whole  human  being-."  Our  object  is  not  to 
develop  athletes,  but  to  make  our  pupils  healthy,  strong  and  active. 

We  do  not  follow  any  one  system  exclusively,  but  adopt  the 
broad  American  plan  of  taking  the  good  from  all.  The  different 
kinds  of  exercise  generally  observed  in  our  classes  are: 

1.  Marching  and  running.    Fancy  steps. 

2.  Swedish  free  standing  exercises. 

3.  Indian  clubs;  dumb  bells;  wands. 

4.  Heavy  apparatus — horizontal  bar;  parellel  bars;  vaulting 
horse;  chest  w^eights;  rowing  machine;  traveling  rings;  climbing 
rope. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE.    (School  for  the  Deaf. ) 

COOKING. 

T.  By  lecture  and  illustration  the  pupils  are  taught  to  measure 
and  weigh  accurately,  equivalent  w^eights  and  measurements, 
table  of  proportions,  etc.  Several  text-books  and  reference  books 
are  used  in  the  stud3^  of  foods;  their  composition,  use,  nutritive 
value,  preparation  for  eating,  etc.  Experiments  are  performed  in 
the  class  room,  showing  the  importance  of  the  different  methods  of 
cooking  foods  and  the  changes  produced  by  heat.  Use  of  the 
"Food  Museum." 

Cooking  is  required  of  all  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  pupils. 

II.  After  completing  the  lecture  work,  the  pupils  are  taken  into 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  given  practice  in  the  preparation 
of  breakfasts,  dinners  and  lunches.  Each  pupil  has  practice  in 
making  various  kinds  of  biscuits,  rolls,  bread,  etc.  They  also 
make  plain  pastry,  loaf  and  layer  cakes,  etc. 

This  course  is  required  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
pupils. 

III.  Fruit  Work. — In  the  Fall  the  pupils  have  theoretical  and 
practical  ^vork  in  tUe  bottling  and  preserving  of  fruit,  making 
jams,  marmalade,  jellies,  pickles,  etc. 

SEWING. 

I.  Hand  stitches.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  elementary  hand 
stitches,  such  as  lasting,  running,  backhanding,  overcasting, 
felling,  hemming,  etc.  The  pupils  make  small  articles,  using  only 
the  stitches  mentioned.     Required  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 

II.  Hand  and  machine  stitches.  More  difficult  hand  and 
machine  stitches  are  given.  Special  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
machine  extras.  Samples  are  made  and  kept  by  the  pupils.  Each 
one  makes  a  trimmed  piece  of  muslin  underwear.  This  is  done  in 
addition  to  a  great  amount  of  institution  sewing  and  mending. 

Required  of  the  pupils  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

HI.  Dressmaking.— Pupils  begin  by  making  a  lined  dress. 
They  learn  the  model  and  draft  patterns  for  different  forms  and 
make  different  styled  dresses,  suits,  etc.  They  are  given  practice  in 
taking  measurements,  drafting  patterns,  cutting,  basting,  fitting 
and  finishing  dresses.  Required  of  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
pupils. 

IV.  Fancy  Work.  Instruction  is  given  in  silk  embroidery  and 
Battenburg  work. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 

PRESENT  ENROLLMENT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB— December,  1902. 

UTAH. 

Name.  Post  office.  Comity. 

Alvey,  John  Escalante  Garfield 

Bourne,  Leonard  American  Fork  Utah 

Brigg's.  Rufus  E  Cache  Junction  Cache 

Buck,  Charles  H  West  Weber   Weber 

Cameron,  Horace  .      ...  Panj2,uitch  Garfield 

Campbell,  Joseph  Virgin  Washington 

Carter,  Riley  Provo  Utah 

Clark,  John  Hazel  Oakland  Utah 

Clotworthy,  Maggie  ....  Heber  City  Wasatch 

(:;ole,  Willie  Wilson  Weber 

Cox.  Alice  Huntington  Emery 

Cutler,  Leona  Glendale   ....   Kane 

Davidson,  Melvin  C  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Davis,  Ada  Beaver  Beaver 

Daw,  Henrietta  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Draney,  Leonard  Plain  City  Weber 

Egginton,  Irene  Sandy  Salt  Lake 

Egginton,  Lizzie  Sandy  ....   Salt  Lake 

Ewing,  Otto  Springville   .  Utah 

Farley,  Otto  P  Ogden  Weber 

Fisher,  lona  Farr  West  Weber 

Freston.  James  Dorrant  .  .  Mt.  Pleasant   Sanpete 

Frisby,  John  P  Coalville  Summit 

Griggs,  Ivy  Salt  Lake  City  ,  Salt  Lake 

Hall,  Maud  Huntsville  Weber 

Hall,  Sarah  Price  Carbon 

Hansen,  May  St.  John  -  Tooele 

Hansen,  Maren  Abraham  Millard 

Hicks,  Robert   Orderville  Kane 

Hitesman,  Cora  Ogden  Weber 

Hunter,  Maree  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Jacobson,  Elgin  Bountiful  Davis 

Jones,  Cyril   .  Wellsville  Cache 

Jones,  Joseph  P  Wellsville   Cache 

Keeley,  Alfred   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Keeley,  Kate  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Keeley,  Joe  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Kingsbury,  Eric  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Lamb,  Elsie   .  Farmington  Davis 

Lambert,  Emma  L  Fillmore  Millard 

Lewis,  Earl  Wales  Sanpete 

Low,  Fred  Salt  Lake  City  .  Salt  Lake 

McMills,  John  W  Tooele  City  Tooele 

Morris,  Harvey  Murray  .  .  Salt  Lake 

Morton,  Robert  ...    ...  Midway  Wasatch 

Olsen,  Hannah  Ferron  Emery 

Olsen,  Kenneth  Ferron  Emery 

Pederson,  Ruth  Santaquin  Utah 

Pettit,  Ole  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 
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Pherson.  Anders  .  .      .  .     American  Fork  Utah 

Powell,  George  P  Price  Carbon 

Ruble,  Adele  Daplme  ....  Ogden  Weber 

Sevy,  Louie  Panguitcli  Garfield 

Smith,  Elizabeth  A  Morgan  Morgan 

Stilson,  Charles  Orangeville  Emery 

Thompson,  Rulon  Scipio  Millard 

West,  Nettie  Pleasant  Grove  Utah 

West,  Pearl  Pleasant  Grove  Utah 

White,  Harvey  Beaver  Beaver 

White,  Leo  «  .  .  Vernal  Uintah 

Winn,  Alma  American  Fork  Utah 

Wild,  Webster  ......  Logan  Cache 

Woolslayer,  Mary  Bountiful  Davis 

Wright,  Naomi  Bountiful  .  .    .  Davis 

Wright,  Alexander  Bountiful  Davis 

Wright,  Pearl  Bountiful   Davis 

Young,  Ada  Ogden  Weber 

Young  Alfred  Ogden  Weber 

Slot,  Peter  G  Wilson  Weber 

Tattersall,  Robert  Beaver  Beaver 

IDAHO. 

Name.  Post  Oflfice.  County. 

Bailey,  Wallace  Boise  City   Ada 

Estabrook,  Sherman  ....  Nampa  Canyon 

Flemming,  Walter  McCammon  Bannock 

Frogner,  James  Bryan   Bingham 

Gooding,  Neil  Gooding  Station  Lincoln 

Lee,  Bessie  P  Boise  City  Ada 

Perkel,  Arrilla  Caldwell  Canyon 

Smith,  Owen  L  Boise  City  Ada 

Taylor,  Harold  Preston  Oneida 

Thompson,  Clifford  ....  Soldier  Blaine 

WYOMING. 

Downs,  Agnes  Evanston  Uinta 

Massey,  Annie  Kemmerer  Uinta 

Peay,  Paul  Jordan  Big  Horn 

ARIZONA. 

Beebe,  Arthur  Safford  Graham 

Savage,  Loran   Rhoades  

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
UTAH. 

Name.  Post  Office.  County. 

Allen,  Murray  Ogden  Weber 

Biddulph,  Thomas  Hooper  Weber 

Bowman,  Leslie  Ogden  Weber 

Clawson,  Lyverda  Spring  City   ...  Sanpete 

Curtis,  Zilla  Salem  Utah 

Layne,  Herbert  Ogden  Weber 

Hansen,  Maria  Ferron  Emery 

Jackson,  Martha  Logan  Cache 
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Lind,  Carl   Bingham  Canj^on  Salt  Lake 

McDonald  Lulu  .....  Sevier  Sevier 

Newton,  William  .....  Vernal  .  .   ,  Uintah 

Nichol,  William  Murray  Salt  Lake 

8haw,  David  Paradise  Cache 

Simmons,  Alice  .    ......  Lake  Shore   Utah 

Woodruff,  George  Murray  Salt  Lake 

Youngstrom,  Ellen  A.  .  .  .  Ogden  Weber 

IDAHO. 

McClellan,  Janie  Dempsey   .  Bannock 

WYOMING. 

Nebeker,  T.  Fitzgerald  .  .     Fairview   Uinta 


TABLE  A. 

CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  cause  of  deafness  in  the 
two  hundred  four  cases  which  have  been  admitted  to  this  school  in 
the  past  nineteen  years. 


Congenital  65 

Scarlet  Fever  23 

Spinal  Meningitis  17 

Dumb  but  not  deaf  11 

Unknown  9 

Brain  Fever  9 

Sickness    8 

Spotted  Fever   7 

Measles  7 

Typhoid  Fever   5 

Fever  5 

Gathering  in  Head  5 

Diphtheria  5 

Catarrh  4 

Whooping  Cough  .  .  3 

Falls  3 

La  Grippe  3 

Pneumonia  2 

Teething  1 


Typhoid  Pneumonia  .... 
Foreign  substance  in  ears  . 

Hydrocephalus  

Exposure  

Convulsions  

Accident  

Rising  in  ears  

Association  with  deaf  sister 

Scarletina  

Paralysis  

Inflammation  of  ears  .  .  . 
Congestion  of  Brain  .... 
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CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
thirty-one  cases  which  have  been  admitted  to  this  school  in  the 
past  seven  years. 

Accidents   11 

Unknown   4 

Congenital   2 

Granulated  lids       .  .    2 

Measles   2 

Falls   2 

Scarlet  Fever   1 

Teething   1 

Scrofula    .   1 

Poison  •   I 

Retinitis   1 

Cataract   1 

Ulceration  of  the  Cornea   1 

Inflammation  of  the  eye   1 
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TABLE  B. 

AGE    AT    WHICH  DEAFNESS  OCCURRED. 

Not  reported  9 

Congenital  65 

Dumb  but  not  deaf  11 

Under  one  year  22 

One  year  and  under  two  34 

Two  years  and  under  three   .  .  .  .  2S 

Three  years  and  under  four  5 

Four  years  and  under  five  10 

Five  years  and  under  six  5 

Six  years  and  under  seven  5 

Seven  years  and  under  eight  4 

Eight  years  and  under  nine   1 

Nine  years  and  under  ten   1 

Ten  years  and  under  fifteen  ,4 

204 

AGE   AT   WHICH   BLINDNESS  OCCURRED. 

Not  reported   2 

Congenital  •  •   2 

Under  one  year   4 

One  year  and  under  two   1 

Two  years  and  under  three   4 

Four  years  and  under  five   1 

Five  years  and  under  six   1 

Six  years  and  under  seven   6 

Seven  years  and  under  eight    3 

Eight  years  and  under  nine   2 

Nine  years  and  under  ten   1 

Ten  years  and  under  fifteen   4 

Twenty  years   1 

31 


CARPENTER  SHOP 


PRINTIXG  OFFICE.- 
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TABLE  C. 

Enrollrtient  by  counties  since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1884. 

DEAF  DAPARTMENT. 

Salt  Lake  45 

Weber  24 

.   Utah   19 

Sanpete  ,  10 

Emery  10 

Davis  7 

Kane  6 

Garfield   6 

Cache  6 

Morgan     5 

Box  lOlder  3 

Beaver    3 

Summit  3 

Uintah    3 

Juab    3 

Wasatch  3 

Sevier    .  2 

Millard   .  2 

Cai'bon  2 

Washington   ....  2 

Tooele   ,  .  .   2 

Iron  I 

State  of  Idaho  26 

Territory  ©f  Arizona   6 

State  of  Wyoming  4 

Territorj^  of  New  Mexico  1 

204 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Weber   6 

Salt  Lake   5 

Utah   .  5 

Cache    .3 

Rich   1 

Summit  •  ....  1 

Emery  .  .  .  •   1 

Kane   1 

Piute     1 

Sevier    ...    1 

State  of  Idaho     4 

State  of  Wyoming   1 

31 
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TABLE  K. 

FARM  REVENUE. 

Articles.                                           Quantity.  "Valued  at 

Cows   4  f  84  00 

Calves   7   51  00 

Pigs   14   131  00 

Pork   2364  lbs   189  12 

Chickens   50    22  50 

Eggs   100  doz   25  00 

Stable  receipts   87  50 

Milk   12,134  gal   3,033  66 

Butter   1,550    465  00 

Hay   180  tons   1,530  00 

Potatoes   23,947  lbs   152  88 

Stock  Beets   32  tons   128  00 

Table  Beets   720  lbs   720  00 

Carrots   5020  lbs   20  00 

Cabbage   200  lbs   2  00 

Onions   500  lbs   5  00 

Parsnips   520  lbs   5  20 

Squash   2^^  tons   25  00 

Tomatoes   150  bu   75  00 

Other  vegetables   187  58 

Apples   523  bu   784  00 

Apricots   110  lbs   3  30 

(Jherries   3217  lbs   128  68 

Currants   121  qts   12  10 

Grapes   14  bu   70  00 

Gooseberries   412  qts   8  10 

Peaches   146  bu   131  40 

Pears   115  bu   102  60 

Plums   67  bu   60  30 

Prunes   .  .   9  bu   8  10 

Raspberries   603  qts   60  30 

Strawberries   351  qts   35  10 

Canned  Fruit   7462  qts   3,731  00 

Tomatoes   2270  qts   227  00 

Dried  Fruit   515  lbs   5150 

Wood   10  loads   20  00 

$11,660  12 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OF  THK 
OF  THE 

UTAH  STATE  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE 

Deaf  and'  Dunib  and  the  Blind. 

1903-1904. 


(TWENTIETH  AND  TWENTY-FlRaT  YEARS,) 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


JoHX  Watsox,  President  Ogden 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  Secretary  Ogden 

Miss  Maud  May  Babcock  Salt  Lake  City 

Morris  L.  Ritchie  Salt  Lake  City 

Fred  W.  Chambers  Ogden 


Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent. 


Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 

Frances  N.  Eddy,  Max  W.  Woodbury,  John  P.  Bush, 

James  A.  Weaver,  Katherine  King, 

ElJZABETH  DeLoNG       FLORENCE  E.  BeNNETT. 

Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.  Jean  Cox. 

Instructors. 

Belle  S.  Ross  Physical  Culture 

Max  Woodbury  Art 

Elizabeth  Maughan  and  Jean  Cox  Domestic  Science 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  L.  W.  Ford  Music 

Nephi  Larson   .  Carpentry 

H.  M.  Bond  Printing 

David  Henderson  ...   Shoemaker 

Jacob  Peterson  Blacksmithing 

Ida  Dallimore  Hammock- Weaving,  Fancy  Work 

Wiley  Cragun    Cane  Seating 

Barend  van  der  Schuit  Horticulture 

Household. 

George  W.  Baker,  M.  D  Physician 

Horace  S.  Ensign  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper 

Eliza  B.  Hume  Matron  of  the  Deaf 

Catherine  D.  Laine  Matron  of  the  Blind 

Walter  Kerr  Deaf  Boys'  Supervisor 

Wiley  Cragun  Blind  Boys'  Supervisor 

Lucille  Driggs  Deaf  Girls'  Supervisor 

Hattie  Brown  House  Mother 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 


1903-1904, 


To  His  Excellency^ 

John  C,  Cutler^ 

Governor  of  Utah: 

Dear  Sir:— As  directed  by  law,  we  respectfully  pre- 
sent the  report  of  tlie  Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind  for  the  biennial  period  closing  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1904. 

We  have  met  at  the  Institution  monthly,  and  at  other 
times  when  necessary,  and  have  kept  ourselves  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  school,  its  business,  its  progress,  its  dis- 
cipline, and  its  affairs  in  general. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  the  Institution  as  being  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  condition.  The  period  mentioned  has 
been  one  of  decided  progress  in  every  department  of  the 
school.  The  children,  who  are  received  to  be  educated, 
have  superior  advantages  in  mental,  moral  and  physical 
training  as  well  as  in  the  home  life  of  the  Institution.  Very 
few  homes  furnish  the  comforts  in  the  way  of  food,  beds, 
baths,  cleanliness,  nursing  when  sick,  and  social  enjoyment, 
all  of  which  tend  to  make  childhood  happiness,  which  are 
furnished  the  pupils  of  this  school.  Many  young  people, 
who  have  been  pupils,  and  the  graduates  of  the  Institu- 
tion, are  today  self-sustaining  and  valuable  citizens,  bear- 
ing evidence  of  the  State 's  wise  provision  in  their  behalf. 
Very  few  taxpayers  realize  what  is  being  done  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  defective  children  of  the  common- 
wealth. Visitors  express  their  surprise  with  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  the  general  school  and  manual  training 
work,  domestic  science  and  music,  and  they  marvel  when 
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tliey  see  deaf  children  speak  and  understand  what  is  said 
by  reading  the  lips  of  others. 

Questions  regarding  management  of  the  Institution 
and  methods  of  instruction  were  constantly  coming  before 
the  Board  of  Trustees  which  the  Board  were  not  able  to 
determine  entirely  to  their  satisfaction,  because  of  their 
lack  of  opportunity  to  observe  other  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind.  To  give  greater  breadth  of  view  and  to 
bring  our  Institution  in  line  with  the  best,  members  of  the 
Board  visited  the  larger  institutions  of  long  experience  in 
AVashington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Northampton,  Bos- 
ton, Eochester,  and  Berkelev,  (California),  during  Janu- 
ar^^,  1904. 

The  knowledge  thus  acquired  has  already  been  of 
great  material  value  to  the  Institution.  Our  schools  were 
found  to  compare  very  favorably  with  older  institutions, 
notwithstanding  our  smaller  enrollment  and  the  youth  of 
our  school.  The  good  ideas  obtained  by  these  visits  will 
be  emphasized,  and  their  defects,  we  will  hope  to  avoid  in 
our  school. 

The  money  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for 
special  improvements  has  been  carefully  and  judiciously 
expended  in  the  erection  of  a  shop  building  and  gymna- 
sium, a  heatinp'  plant,  and  to  remodel  the  annex  building 
for  the  school  for  the  blind.  In  regard  to  the  last  named 
improvement,  we  desire  to  say  that  after  due  considera- 
tion, and  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  build  a  separate 
building,  but  to  remodel  the  annex  building  to  be  used  as 
the  school  for  the  blind.  The  wisdom  of  this  action  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  Superintendent's  report,  to  which,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Physician,  the  Treasurer  and  exhibits 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  here  appended,  you  are  respectfully  re- 
ferred. 

As  to  the  needs  of  the  Institution  for  the  two  years 
beginning  July  1st,  1905,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  have 
fully  discussed  the  estimates  as  given  by  Supt.  Frank  M. 
I3riggs  and  consider  them  necessar^^  to  properly  meet  the 
school's  requirements.  We  also  believe  it  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  school  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  cottage  for  the  Superintendent.  The 
rooms  now  occupied  by  him  are  needed  for  school  purposes 
for  the  deaf  pupils. 
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-General  Maintenance  $52,000.00 

Repairs  and  Improvements   2,500.00 

Books  and  Apparatus   500.00 

Opera  Seats  for  the  Chapel   500.00 

Steam  Mangle   400.00 

Electric  Program  Clock  and  System   350 . 00 

Bakery   2,050.00 

Superintendent's  Cottage   4,000.00 


Total   $62,300.00 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  WATSON,  President. 
E.  F.  COREY,  Secretary. 
FRED  W.  CHAMBERS, 
MORRIS  L.  RITCHIE, 
MAUD  MAY  BABCOCK, 
Board  of  Trustees. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gtentlemen  :— It  becomes  my  duty  and 
pleasure  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following 
report  of  the  Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind  for  the  biennial  period  ending  December 
thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  four. 

During  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  I  have 
kept  you  well  informed  from  time  to  time  upon  all  mat- 
ters of  moment  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  its 
growth,  development,  discipline  and  general  condition. 
The  school  has  advanced  along  all  lines  and  in  all  de- 
partments. The  discipline  at  tlie  present  time  is  excellent. 
The  spirit  of  harmony  that  prevades  the  institution  at- 
mosphere is  all  that  could  be  desired  to  insure  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  future.  As  you  well  know  some  difficul- 
ties were  encountered  a  year  ago  in  the  conduct  of  several 
of  the  older  pupils,  making  it  necessary  to  discharge  a 
servant,  suspend  two  pupils  and  place  another  in  the  State 
Industrial  School.  The  effect  of  our  action,  however  much 
regretted,  has  been  far  reaching  and,  I  am  confident,  will 
help  to  prevent  the  re-occurrence  of  anything  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature. 

HEALTH. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good.  Our 
hospital  has  been  in  use  twice  for  contagion;  in  March, 
1903,  for  a  mild  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  and  in  January 
and  February,  1904,  for  three  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  One 
death,  that  of  James  Dorrant  Freston  (aged  eleven 
years),  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah,  occurred  March  3,  1904. 
The  little  fellow  was  first  taken  sick  with  mumps,  after 
which  he  contracted  typhoid-pneumonia.  During  his  ten 
days'  illness  he  was  given  every  attention  by  the  school 
physician,  Dr.  George  W.  Baker,  a  trained  nurse,  and  his 
parents,  but  without  avail.  The  sympathy  of  the  whole 
school  was  extended  to  the  bereaved  parents. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  new  pupils  from  Utah 
number  sixteen  deaf  and  three  blind,  yet  the  attendance 
has  varied  but  little  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  older 
pupils  have  found  good  employment,  some  have  remained 
at  home  to  help  support  their  parents  and  others  have  re- 
moved from  the  State. 

The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment  for  the 
period  mentioned: 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1903-1904.  1904-1905. 

Males   49  50 

Females   36  34 

Total   85  84 

School  for  the  Blind, 


Mal6s                                          11  8 

Females                                         7  9 

Total                                     18  17 

Of  this  year's  enrollment  there  are  from 

Utah   82 

Idaho   17 

Wyoming    2 


GRADUATES. 


Among  our  pupils  this  year  is  one  who  will  graduate 
from  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  enter  Gallaudet  College ; 
another  who  will  complete  the  course  in  carpentry  and 
open  a  cabinet  shop  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  two  others  who 
will  finish  the  Grammar  Grade  in  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  blind  pupils  will  re-enter  our  institution  to  take  up 
the  High  School  course. 

The  young  people  who  have  heretofore  completed  the 
course  of  study,  are,  I  believe,  acquitting  themselves  cred  - 
itably in  their  various  localities.  Mr.  Elmo  V.  Kemp,  of 
the  Class  of  1902,  who  graduated  with  honor  from  the  New 
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Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  last  May,  is  en- 
gaged as  supervisor  and  instructor  of  physical  training  in 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf.  Mr.  John  H.  Clark,  of 
the  class  of  1897  and  of  Gallaudet  College  1902,  is  working 
as  a  surveyor  in  southern  Utah.  Miss  Lillian  Swift,  who 
graduated  in  1900,  is  a  senior  at  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Three  graduates  are  employed  at  the  school, 
one  as  teacher,  one  as  instructor,  the  other  as  lahorer^ 
while  others  are  successful  farmers,  shoemakers,  printers, 
blacksmiths,  and  carpenters,  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

CHANGES. 

Mr.  Max  W.  Woodbury,  supervisor  of  boys,  was  ap 
pointed  teacher  in  June,  1903,  owing  to  the  increased  at- 
tendance. In  June,  1904,  Mr.  Ezra  S.  Henne  resigned 
after  three  years  of  successful  service  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf ;  Miss  Wilhelmina  Krause, 
who  had  taught  two  years  very  acceptably,  resigned  to  be 
married ;  Miss  Sara  Whalen  and  Mr.  Albert  Talmage,  both 
of  whom  had  been  teachers  of  the  blind  for  several  years, 
were  not  reappointed.  The  vacancies  were  filled  by  the 
appointments  of  Mr.  James  A.  Weaver,  for  twenty  years 
connected  with  the  Margate,  England,  and  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Schools  for  the  Deaf ;  Miss  Florence  E.  Bennett, 
for  a  number  of  years  a  teacher  in  the  Kentucky  and  Los 
Angeles  Schools  for  the  Deaf ;  Mr.  D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Jean  Cox,  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and 
educators  of  experience  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  Domestic  department,  Mrs.  Martha  Shields, 
matron,  was  succeeded  July  1,  1903,  by  Mrs.  Eliza  B. 
Hume,  a  lady  well  qualified  for  the  place.  At  the  same 
time  Miss  Clara  V.  Eddy,  a  valued  supervisor  and  in- 
structor of  art,  resigned  to  be  married.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Pearl  Wright,  who  remained  only  a  short 
time  owing  to  poor  health.  Miss  Wright  ^s  place  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Lucille  Driggs.  In  June,  1904, 
Mrs.  Catherine  D.  Laine  was  selected  to  succeed  Miss  Cox 
as  supervisor  of  the  blind  girls  and  was  made  matron  of 
the  blind ;  Mr.  Walter  Kerr,  a  teacher  of  the  Ogden  City 
Schools,  was  appointed  deaf  boys '  supervisor,  succeeding 
Mr.  Archie  Badger ;  Miss  Hattie  Brown,  a  kindergartner, 
was  added  to  give  special  care  to  the  small  deaf  boys. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  all  these  newly  appointed 
persons  have  taken  hold  of  their  respective  duties  in  a 
manner  pleasing  and  acceptable,  adding  strength  and  dig- 
nity to  onr  corps  of  earnest  workers. 

METHODS. 

In  the  School  for  the  Deaf  we  are  following  what 
might  well  be  termed  the  English  Language"  method. 
We  use  as  a  m.eans  of  communication  and  instruction 
speech,  speech-reading,  and  writing,  with  all  puTDils  who 
can  learn  to  use  speech  -protitably,  manual  spelling,  and 
writing  with  all  who  will  not  become  oral  iDuioils.  The 
progress  of  all  classes  and  the  results  obtained  firmly  con- 
vince us  that  this  is  the  proper  method.  It  enables  the  deaf 
child  to  use  English  habitually— to  speak  it,  to  spell  it,  to 
write  it  and  to  think  it.  And  when  a  deaf  child  learns  to 
express  his  thoughts  intelligently  in  English  it  becomes 
comparatively  easy  to  teach  him  other  branches  of  study 
and  thus  give  him  a  higher  education. 

Our  courses  of  study  with  an  explanation  of  the 
English-Language"  method  and  some  comments  upon 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  are  appended. 

In  the  School  for  the  Blind  the  American  Braille  is 
used.  This  system  of  six  raised  dots  makes  it  possible  for 
the  blind  to  read  and  write  not  only  literarv  works,  but 
mathematics,  music  and  other  subjects  as  well.  The  meth- 
ods employed  in  educating  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  in 
every  way  pedagogrical  and  thoroughly  up-+o-date.  They 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  employed  in  the  public 
schools.  The  means  of  communication  and  the  wavs  of 
obtainino;  knowledsre  are,  of  course,  much  more  difficult 
than  those  used  with  children  not  deprived  of  one  or  more 
of  the  senses. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  educational,  or  school  room  work,  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  very  satisfactory.  We  have  striv- 
en to  make  it  more  of  a  positive  nature.  There  has  been 
marked  improvement  in  speech  and  speech-reading,  the 
use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  reading,  and  the  acquisition 
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of  English  among  the  deaf  children.  It  is  especially  pleas- 
ing to  observe  the  progress  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  this 
school  year  and  to  feel  the  excellent  spirit  everywhere 
manifest.  There  is  decided  improvem-ent  in  the  freedom 
of  expression,  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  work  in  litera- 
ture, geography  and  history. 

TRADE  TEACHING. 

Someone  has  said  that  it  is  quite  as  important  to  train 
the  hand  as  the  head,  for  to  do  is  equally  as  valuable  as 
to  know.  Our  children  are  taught  to  work  with  the  hands 
and  to  produce  things  with  a  purpose.  The  new  shop 
building  with  its  equipment  of  machinery  and  electrical 
power  has  enabled  the  boys  to  do  much  more  satisfactory 
work.  Our  carpenters,  besides  attending  to  all  necessary 
repairs  about  the  buildings  have  made  their  own  cabinet 
benches,  built  the  roof  of  the  boiler  house,  put  up  lattice 
fences  between  the  buildings,  made  book  cases,  lockers, 
benches,  flower  boxes,  picture  frames,  chairs,  doors,  ta- 
bourettes,  step-ladders,  a  handsome  oak  pulpit  for  the 
chapel  and  many  other  useful  articles.  The  shoemakers 
have  turned  out  many  pairs  of  hand  and  machine  made 
shoes,  some  of  which  have  been  purchased  by  former  leg- 
islators. They  have  done  all  of  the  repairing  necessary 
for  our  large  family.  The  printers  have  made  good  pro- 
gress. They  have  set  up  and  published  the  school  paper, 
the  Utah  Eagle,  in  a  creditable  manner  and  have  printed  all 
of  our  letter  heads,  bill  heads,  vouchers,  envelopes,  requisi- 
tions, receipts  and  circulars.  The  boys  in  the  class  of  black- 
smithing  have  done  a  great  deal  of  general  repairing,  some 
horse  shoeing,  have  made  chains,  hammers,  hatchets  and 
various  tools.  The  barbers,  two  in  number,  have  so  far  pro- 
gressed as  to  be  able  to  trim  hair  neatly  and  shave  well. 
The  blind  boys  have  been  instructed  in  cane  seating,  ham- 
mock weaving  and  basket  making.  They  have  also  had  this 
year  some  use  of  common  tools.  One  boy,  Herbert  Layne, 
has  completed  the  course  given  in  piano  tuning  and  will 
now  be  able  to  earn  his  own  living. 

PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  work  is 
the  physical  training  so  necessary  for  the  deaf  and  the 
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blind.  The  new  gymnasium,  with  its  apparatus,  meets 
our  needs  admirably.  Systematic  exercises  daily  under 
the  instructor,  Mrs.  Ross,  are  producing  square-shoul- 
dered, stalwart,  healthy  boys  and  girls.  Our  football,  base- 
ball and  basketball  teams  rank  well  with  the  teams  of 
other  schools. 

MORAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Where  children  are  kept  at  a  boarding  school  such 
as  ours  for  the  greater  part  of  each  year,  it  is  imperative 
that  careful  training  in  manners  and  morals  should  form 
a  part  of  their  education.  We  aim  to  teach  the  pupils  to 
appreciate  all  that  the  State  does  for  them,  to  respect  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others,  to  be  polite,  to  love  their 
enemies,  to  be  helpful,  careful,  kind,  obedient,  generous,  to 
control  self,  and  to  improve  the  mind,  the  hand  and  the 
heart  and  thus  make  their  lives  of  value. 

Daily  chapel  services  are  conducted  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  where  exercises  tending  to  the  moral 
growth  of  the  child  are  given.  These  services  are  usually 
short  and  are  closed  with  prayer  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  unison.  Regular  Sunday  school  classes  and  Sunday 
lectures  are  given,  all  of  which  are  entirely  non-sectarian. 
In  the  social  gatherings,  the  literary  society  and  at  the 
table  constant  attention  is  given  that  the  child's  manners 
may  be  improved  in  every  way. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  department  of  domestic  science  continues  to  be 
popular.  The  branches  taught  include  plain  sewing,  dress- 
making, fancy  work,  crocheting,  knitting,  cooking  and  all 
■kinds  of  general  housework.  The  girls  make  many  of  their 
own  waists  and  dresses  and  do  4he  sewing  and  mending 
for  the  institution.  Our  blind  girls  now  receive  lessons  in 
cooking  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  That  this  part 
of  our  work  has  been  a  successful  feature  during  the  past 
three  years  is  evidenced  by  the  readiness  with  which  our 
girls  obtain  emplovment  during  the  summer  months  in 
dressmaking  establishments  and  as  domestics. 
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MUSIC. 

The  teaching  of  music  is  an  important  branch  for  our 
blind  pupils.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  often 
tits  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  after  leaving  school.  Our 
musical  department  is  growing  stronger  and  better  every 
year.  Some  of  the  students  have  so  far  progressed  in  this 
line  as  to  compose  selections  of  real  merit. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GEOUNDS. 

The  buildings  for  the  most  part  are  neat  and  clean 
and  in  good  repair.  The  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork 
of  some  rooms  in  the  main  building  need  repainting  to 
put  them  in  tirst  class  shape.  In  some  rooms  metal  ceil- 
ings should  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  of  lathe  and  plas- 
ter. Some  of  the  floors  should  be  renewed  with  hardwood 
rather  than  fir.  The  old  barn  and  sheds  are  in  poor  con- 
dition and  too  small  to  stable  the  stock  and  store  the  hay. 
An  appropriation  should  be  asked  for  to  improve  the  barn 
and  make  it  sanitary  and  spacious  enough  to  meet  the 
present  needs. 

The  grounds,  walks,  drives,  shrubs,  trees,  beds  of 
flowers,  orchard  and  farm  have  been  kept  in  splendid  con- 
dition, calling  forth  words  of  commendation  from  visitors 
.and  distinguished  guests. 

THE  IRRIGATION  EXHIBIT. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Eleventh  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress,  held  in  Ogden,  September  15-18,  1903,  was 
an  exhibition  of  methods  of  irrigation  upon  our  school 
grounds.  The  local  Board  of  Control  of  the  Congress  ap- 
pointed as  an  irrigation  committee,  Senator  David  McKay, 
State  Engineer  A.  F.  Doremus,  Mr.  0.  H.  Hickenlooper 
and  myself.  The  comiriittee  had  at  its  disposal  $1,250.00 
appropriated  by  the  local  Board  of  Control,  the  services 
of  the  State  Engineer  and  his  corps  of  surveyors  besides 
tlie  assistance  of  the  employees  of  the  school.  The  system 
installed  is  a  permanent  improvement  consisting  of  meas- 
uring and  diverting  weirs,  distributing  boxes,  vitrified 
pipe  and  cement  conduits  and  redwood  and  cedar  flumes 
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with  various  gates  and  diverting  devices.  On  September 
17,  1903,  the  day  upon  which  the  exhibit  was  in  operation 
for  inspection,  more  than  2,500  persons  passed  through 
the  grounds,  among  them  being  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson,  Governor  Heber  M.  Wells,  Senator  Thomas 
Kearns  and  Congressman  Joseph  Howell. 

CONVENTIONS. 

A  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the 
month  of  August,  this  year.  Our  Mr.  Thurman  was  in  at- 
tendance as  a  representative  of  this  institution.  I  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Ninth  Conference  of  Superintendents 
and  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  at  St. 
Louis,  October  17-20,  1904,  including  Helen  Keller  Day. 
Immediately  thereafter,  I  visited  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  of  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Colorado.  My  visit 
to  these  institutions  convinced  me  that  this  school  stands 
well  with  those  of  other  states  in  points  of  efficiency  and 
character  of  work  done. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  EXHIBITS. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  we  made  an  educational  exhibit  at  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition,  which  formed  a  part  of  Utah's 
Educational  Display.  It  consisted  of  a  hexagonal  plate 
glass  cabinet  and  twelve  revolving  frames ;  the  cabinet  con- 
taining specimens  of  work  from  the  domestic  science 
classes,  carpenter,  shoe  and  blacksmith  shops ;  the  frames 
being  filled  with  photographs  of  the  buildings  (exterior 
and  interior  views),  compositions,  lessons,  printing  and 
fancy  work. 

At  the  request  of  his  Excellency,  Governor  Heber  M. 
Wells,  we  sent  our  third  3^ear  oral  class  of  five  children 
to  the  Fair,  receiving  of  the  appropriation  for  Utah's  Edu- 
cational Exhibit  the  sum  of  $500.00  to  defray  the  expenses. 
The  members  of  the  class  were :  Rulon  Thompson,  Scipio, 
Utah ;  Naomi  Wright,  Bountiful,  Utah ;  Pearl  West,  Pleas- 
ant Grove,  Utah;  Clifford  Thompson,  Inkom,  Idaho,  and 
Harold  Taylor,  Preston,  Idaho.   These  pupils  were  at  the 
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Exposition  eight  weeks  in  August  and  September,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Model  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
in  the  Palace  of  Education.  The  class  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Frances  N.  Eddy,  teacher,  and  Miss  Lucille  Driggs, 
supervisor.  From  the  reports  of  Utah's  representatives  at 
St.  Louis  the  work  of  this  ^^Live  Exhibit"  proved  to  be 
one  of  Utah's  best  displays.  The  Exposition  authorities 
have  awarded  our  institution  a  gold  medal  also  a  copy 
of  a  certificate  of  grand  prize  for  our  exhibits  at  the  Fair. 

STATE  AUDITOR. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Beatie,  State  Bank  Examiner,  representing 
the  State  Auditor,  'spent  March  28th  to  April  1st,  1904, 
auditing  the  books  of  the  school.  He  went  over  all  ac- 
counts and  vouchers,  covering  a  period  of  eight  years.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  very  few  errors  were  discovered  and 
that  the  balance  taken  showed  a  difference  of  only  ninety- 
eight  cents.  During  the  eight  years  from  January  1,  1896, 
to  December  31,  1903,  the  total  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  all  purposes  amount  to  $258,062.99. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for 
general  maintenance  there  is  a  balance  with  the  State  Au- 
ditor of  $15,888.77.  This  sum  will,  unless  something  un- 
foreseen occurs,  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  June  30,  1905. 

The  appropriation  for  repairs  and  improvements  has 
been  expended.  Among  the  more  important  items  for 
which  this  money  has  been  used  I  mention;  the  painting 
of  the  outside  of  the  main  and  annex  buildin2:s,  two  sets 
of  stone  steps,  cement  walks  between  the  building:s,  vit- 
rified pipe  conduits  and  drains,  porcelain  lined  bath  tubs, 
an  ash  pit  and  numerous  repairs. 

The  $500.00  for  books  and  apparatus  is  almost  gone. 
It  has  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  several  hundred  vol- 
umes for  the  general  library  and  school  room  libraries,  pa- 
pers and  magazines.  Braille  books  and  Braille  writers,  a 
skeleton,  pictures  and  casts. 

The  last  Legislature  also  appropriated  for  a  new  shop 
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building,  macliines  and  electrical  power  $5,000.00;  for  a 
school  for  the  blind  building  $12,000.00;  for  a  heating 
plant  $5,000.00. 

It  was  found  when  plans  were  drawn  up  and  esti- 
mates given  that  we  could  better  meet  the  needs  of  the 
school,  especially  the  blind  department,  by  remodeling 
the  second  story  of  the  annex  building  for  the  school  for 
the  blind,  and  by  adding  a  gymnasium  to  the  shop  build- 
ing. Accordingly  President  Watson  and  myself  met  with 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  laid  the  plans  before 
them,  giving  the  following  reasons  for  our  desired  ac- 
tion: 

First:  When  these  buildings  are  remodeled  and 
completed  we  will  have  three  buildings  to  heat  and  light 
instead  of  four. 

'  ^  Second :  Our  blind  children  will  be  comfortably  and 
conveniently  located. 

^  ^  Third :  The  blind  and  the  deaf  children  will  be  as 
thoroughly  separated  as  they  would  be  should  we  carry 
out  the  original  plan. 

Fourth:  The  plan  outlined  will  give  us  ample  ac- 
commodations for  all  the  blind  children  we  are  likely  to 
have  in  our  institution  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

^  ^  Fifth :  It  will  be  a  saving  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  State  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  great  saving 
to  the  institution  in  the  matter  of  maintenance  in  the  fu- 
ture. ' ' 

Upon  receiving  their  unanimous  approval,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  advertise  for  bids.  Contracts  were  let  June  9, 
1903,  for  the  construction  of  the  shop  building  and  gymna- 
sium and  the  remodeling  of  the  annex  building  to  Isakson 
and  Kihlstrom  for  the  sum  of  $12,295.00 ;  for  the  erection 
of  the  boiler  house  to  George  H.  Greenwell  for  $1,621.00 ; 
and  for  the  heating  and  plumbing  to  Halverson  Bros,  for 
$4,360.00.  The  work  was  immediately  begun  and  pushed 
with  all  possible  speed.  The  annex  building  was  completed 
for  the  opening  of  school,  September  9,  1903;  the  shop 
building  and  gymnasium  and  the  heating  plant  a  few 
weeks  later. 

The  remodeling  of  the  annex  building  provides  for 
the  school  for  the  blind,  two  school  rooms,  four  dormi- 
tories, two  sitting  rooms,  two  music  rooms,  a  matron's 
room,  a  supervisor's  room,  a  servant's  room,  a  play  room. 
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a  lavatory  and  two  bath  rooms,  spacious  hallways  and 
separation  of  the  sexes.  All  the  rooms  are  newly  finished 
with  metal  ceilings,  wainscoting  and  hard  finished  walls. 
They  are  well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  convenient 
and  comfortable  and  furnished  throughout  with  new  and 
substantial  furniture.  These  quarters  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  department  in  every  way. 

The  shop  building  and  gymnasium  is  plain,  yet  sub- 
stantial, being  built  of  red  sand  stone  and  sand  rolled 
brick.  The  west,  or  shop  end,  is  two  stories  high  with  a 
good  basement,  and  contains  carpenter  shop,  shoeshop, 
printing  office,  shop  for  the  blind  boys,  barber  shop  and 
dressing  rooms ;  the  east  end  is  the  gymnasium,  a  large 
well  lighted  room,  40x60  feet  inside.  The  machinery  add- 
ed to  the  equipment  consists  of  a  36-inch  band  saw,  a  16- 
inch  wood  lathe,  a  variety  wood  worker,  a  manufacturing 
machine  and  two  electrical  motors. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

In  order  to  know  what  amounts  will  be  needed  for 
the  general  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  two 
school  years  beginning  July  1,  1905,  and  ending  June  30, 
1907,  it  is  necessary  to  base  estimates  upon  the  expendi- 
tures of  previous  years.  Our  attendance  is  bound  to  in- 
crease with  the  growth  of  the  State.  The  enrollment  of 
Utah  children  in  both  departments  next  year  will  surely 
reach  eighty-five.  We  should,  therefore,  have,  besides 
the  interest  and  rentals  from  the  land  fund,  no  less  than 
$52,000.00  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  school  for 
the  period  above  mentioned.  This  amount,  as  you  well 
know,  is  reasonable  and  none  too  much  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  efficiency  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution and  properly  care  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  Utah. 

We  will  also  need  for  necessary  repairs  and  im- 
provements $2,500 ;  for  books  and  apparatus,  $500.00 ;  for 
opera  seats  for  the  chapel,  $500.00;  for  a  steam  mangle, 
$400.00;  for  an  electric  program  clock  and  system, 
$350.00;  for  a  bakery,  $2,050.00. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  testify  to  the  faithfulness 
of  our  corps  of  teachers,  instructors  and  employees,  who 
cheerfully  respond  to  their  duties  and  co-operate  with  me 
at  all  times  in  the  management  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments. I  wish  also  to  again  express  my  warm  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  the  confidence  imposed  in  me,  for  your  ad- 
vice and  counsel  on  all  occasions,  and  for  the  interest  you 
have  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  ib.2  School. 
Respectfully  suhii-'itted, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Frcmk  M.  Driggs,  Supenntendent,  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind: 

Dear  Sir  :  Herewith  I  present  my  report  for  the  two 
years  ending  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  four. 
The  following,  table  does  not  include  a  number  of  minor 
cases  which  have  required  no  particular  line  of  treatment, 
nor  chronic  cases  that  have  been  treated  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously for  some  years : 

MEDICAL  CASES. 


Typhoid  fever    1 

Pneumonia   1 

Scarlet  fever   3 

Chicken  pox    17 

Erysipelas   2 

Mumps  27 

Acute  articular  rheumatism    2 

Diphtheria  14 

SURGICAL  CASES. 

Fracture,  collarbone   2 

Carbuncles    2 

Scalds   1 

Incised  wounds    2 

Dislocated  elbow   1 

Circumcisicn   1 


One  death  has  occurred  from  typhoid-pneumonia. 
Diphtheria  was  brought  into  the  school  early  in  1903  from 
Logan  by  one  of  the  students,  who  had  been  visiting  there 
for  a  day  or  two.  The  spread  of  the  disease  was  checked 
as  soon  as  discovered  and  no  serious  results  followed. 

I  feel  to  congratulate  you  on  the  low  mortality  of  the 
school  when  compared  with  the  community  at  large. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.' BAKER,  M.  D., 

Physician. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Frank  M.  Driggs^  Superintendent 

State  School  for  the  Deaf  arid  the  Blind. 

Dear  Sir: — I  hand  you  herewith  my  report  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  years  1903  and 
1904. 

Jan.  15,  1903,  Warrant  from  the  State  Auditor,  $3,012.60 


Feb.  10, "  "  3,003.55 

Mar.  10,  "  "  "  "  "  2,859.60 

Apr.  16,  "  "  "  "  3,042.96 

May  16,  "  "  "  2,749.91 

June  20,  "  "  "  "  3,588.06 

July  31,  "  "  "  1,800.00 

Aug.  31,  "  "  *'  "  "  5,000.00 

Aug.  31,  "  '*  "  "  "  1,427.25 

Julj'  26,  "  "  "  "  1,619.40 

Sept.  28,  "  "  "  "  "  2,500.00 

Sept.  28,  "  "  "  "  6,000.00 

Oct.  22,  "  "  "  "  6,094.96 

Nov.  23,  "  "  "  "  3,654.50 

Dec.  12,  "  "  "  "  "  3,050.52 

Jan.  9,   1904,  "  "  "  1,200.00 

Jan.  15,  "  "  "  "  3,531.01 

Feb.  17,  "  "  3,357.17 

Mar.  7,  "  "  "  "  "  3,184.14 

Apr.  26,  "  "  "  3,506.77 

May  16,  '*  "  "  "  3,365.06 

May  29,  "  "  "  "  "  3,741.57 

July  20,  "  "  "  "  2,468.90 

Aug.  19,  "  "  '*  1,628.91 

Nov.  5,  "  '*  4  214.88 

Nov.  25,  "  "  '*  "  3,446.03 

Dec.  19,  "  "  "  "  "  5.194.53  $88,242.28 


Apr.  30,  1903,  Warrant,  State  of  Idaho   120.48 

Oct,  19,    "         "            "  1,336.82 

Dec.  9,    "         "            "           "  1,348.27 

Jan.  30,  1904,      *'            "           "  1,716.50 

July  8,     "         "            "           "  1,185.88 

July  19,   "         "                        "  959.54 

Sept.  17,  "                      "  17.35  6,684.84 

Feb.  18,  1903,  Warrant,  State  of  Wyoming  .  .  .  476.10 

Apr.  30,   "         "                        "  .  500.00 

Jan.  30,  1904,      "            "           "  592.60 

July  9,               "            "  399.63  1,968.33 
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May  16,  1903,  Warrant,  Territory  of  Arizona,  125.00 

Aug.  1,    "  "  "  "  187.50 

Apr.  8,  1904,       "  "  "  87.50 

Oct.  13,  "  "  "  274.63  674.63 

Nov.  14,  1903,  Warrant,  Cache  County   9.95 

Sept.  17,  1904,     "  "  8.35  18.30 

Feb.  18,  1903,  Warrant,  Salt  Lake  County  ....  9.35 

Nov.  17,  1904,     "  "  "  28.85  38.20 

Aug.  1,  1903,  Warrant,  Utah  Countv   15.71 

Sept.  17,  1904,    "  "  "  6.60  22.31 


Jan.  10,  1903,  Receipts  from  Supt.  Driggs   23.45 

Feb.  18,  "  "  "  34.45 

Apr.  30,  "  "  "  31.82 

May  16,  "  "  "  "  13.30 

Aug.  1,  "  "  "  "  387.94 

Sept.  21,  "  "  "  "  61.73 

Oct.  17,  "  "  "  "  27.38 

Nov.  14,  "  "  "  "  41.93 

Dec.  9,  "  "  "  •  23.17 

Jan.  12,  1904,  "  "  32.67 

May  25,  "  "  "  107.46 

Julv26,  "  "  "  •'  25.83 

SeDt.  17,  "  "  "  "  84.40 

NoV.  26,  "  "  "  "  121.97 

Nov.  29,  '*  "  "  "  104.01  1,121.51 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1903    3,584.64 

Received  from  State  Auditor   88,242.28 

Received  from  Idaho   6,684.84 

Received  from  Wyoming   1,968.33 

Received  from  Arizona   674.63 

Received  from  Cache  County   18.30 

Received  from  Salt  Lake  Countv   38.20 

Received  from  Utah  County   22.31 

Received  from  Supt.  Driggs   1,121.51 

Total  Receipts   $102,355.04 

Total  Checks  paid   96,709.93 

Balance  on  hand  December  31, 1904  15,645.11 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  V.  McINTOSH, 

Treasurer. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 


RECEIPTS. 


January  1,  1903,  to  December  31,  1904. 


1903 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1903,   $  3,58'4.64 

State  Auditor,  maintenance   31 ,603. 31 

"         "       repairs  and  improvements ...  .... 

School  for  the  Blind   7,800.00 

shop  building    5,000.00 

heating  plant   5,000.00 

'■          "       library  books   .... 

Tuition  from  other  States   4,094.17 

From  indigent  account   35.01 

From  shoe  shop   172.55 

From  carpenter  shop   7.15 

From  printing  office   .... 

F-rom  shop  for  the  blind   8.20 

From  grounds   85.15 

From  live  stock   295.75 

From  miscellaneous  sources   76.37 

Yearly  totals   57,762.30 


1904. 
$.  .  .  . 
36,138  97 
1,000.00 
1.200.00 


500.00 
5,233.63 
43.80 
91.00 
.10 
1.75 

"79.70 
228.52 
75.27 


Total. 
$  3,584.64 
67.742.28 
1,000.00 
9,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
500.00 
9,327.80 
78.81 
263.55 
7.25 
1.75 
8.20 
164.85 
524.27 
151.64 


44,592.74 


102.355.04 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Salaries,  supt.,  teachers  and  instructors  .  .  .  . 

Wages,  officers  and  employees  

Provisions  

General  supplies  

Fuel,  light  and  Water  

Books  and  School  Supplies  

Shoe  shop  

Carpenter  shop  

Printing  office  

Sewing  room   

Shop  for  the  blind  

Stables  and  live  stock  

Grounds  

Repairs  and  improvements  

General  expenses  

Books  and  apparatus  

Annex  and  shop  building  

Heating  plant  

Exchange   

Totals  


11,234.30  10,883.00  22,117.30 

8,761.19  8,866.57  17,627.76 

3,276.76  3,331.42  6,608.18 

271.03  1,816.16  4,087.19 
011.31  3,173.63  6,184.94 
487.81  267.30  755.11 

364.04  380.90  744.94 
654.65  796.38  1,451.03 
201.30  123.69  324.99 

175.79  244  95  420.74 
287.74  972,00  1,259.74 
667.35  748.47  1,415.82 

290.80  389.75  680.55 
1,099.96  1,845.01  2,944.97 
2,124.t5  3,379.57  5,504.52 

80.99  396.38  477.37 

16,484.82  480.41  16,965.23 

5,000.00  .  .  .  5,000.00 

5.15  ....  5.15 


56,479.94  38,095.59  94.575.53 


RECAPITULATION. 

Total  receipts,  1903  and  1904    $102,355.04 

Outstanding  checks   880.15 

$108,235.19 

Total  disbursements,  1903  and  1904    $94,575.53 

Checks  issued  in  1902,  paid  in  1903    3,014.55 

Cash  on  hand  December  31,  1904    5,645.11 

$103,235.1 

Our  receipts  here  given  do  not  include  our  December,  1904,  expenditures  and 
receipts ;  checks  not  issued  and  requisition  not  yet  made  on  the  State  Auditor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
HORACE  S.  ENSIGN,  FRANK  M.  DRIGGS. 

Clerk  Superintendent. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICIALS  WITH  SALARIES. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Supeiintendeut  per  month  $125.00 

James  A.  Weaver,  Teacher  of  the  Deaf   "  100.00 

France?  N.  Eddy,      "         "         "    "  90.00 

Katherine  King,        "         "         "       ....  "  90.00 

John  P.  Bush,           "         "         "    "  80  00 

Florence  E.  Bennett,"         «         "  "  75  OO 

Elizabeth  De  Long.   "         "         "    "  65.00 

Max  W.  Woodbury,  "         "         "    "  65  00 

D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.,  "         "     blind    "  70.00 

Jean  Cox,                  "         "         "    "  60.00 

Belle  8.  Ross,  Instructor  of  Physical  Culture  .  .  "  60.00 

Joseph  Ballantyne    "         Piano   "  50.00 

Elizabeth  Maughn,    "         Domestic  Science  .  .  "  40.00 

Nephi  Larsen,           "         Carpentry            .  ,  "  65.00 

David  Henderson,     "         Shoemaking  ....  "  45.00 

H.  M.  Bond,             "         Printing   "  40.00 

Jacob  Peterson,        "         Blacksmithing  ...  "  20.00 

Ida  Dallimore           "         Fancy  Work        .  .  "  20.00 

Fred  Halverson,       "         Barbering  per  lesson  2.00 

L.  W.  Ford,              "         Violin   "  3.00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  Sec'y  of  Board  of  Trustees  .  .  per  quarter  25.00 

George  W.  Baker,  Physician  .    "      '  50.00 

Eliza  B.  Hume,  Matron  of  the  Deaf  per  month  40.00 

Catherine  D.  Laine,  Matron  of  the  Blind   ....  "  35.00 

Walter  A.  Kerr,  Supervisor  of  the  Deaf   "  40.00 

Lucille  Driggs,          u         «         u  u  25.00 

Hattie  Brown,  House-mother       "    "  30.00 

Wilej^  Cragun,  Supervisor  of  the  Blind   "  25.00 

H.  Sl^  Ensign,  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper   "  35  00 

B.  Van  der  Schuit,  Foreman  of  Grounds,     ...  "  70.00 

Moroni  Poulter,  Baker   "  60.00 

Ernest  Morgenegg,  Fireman   "  50  00 

Andrew  Roghaar,  Watchman   "  50.00 

John  Kruitbosch,  Stableman   "  50.00 

Israel  Brown,  Teamster  .   "  50.00 

Albert  S.  Ferrin,  Farmer   "  50.00 

Earl  Moore,  Laborer   "  40.00 

Bertha  Schiess,  Cook   "  30.00 

Martha  Wentlandt,  Cook's  Assistant   "  18.00 

Mary  Grow,  Laundress   "  20  00 

May  Peterson,  Laundress   "  20.00 

Bertha  Jacobson,  Dining  room  girl   "  16.00 

Laura  Jensen,  Dining  room  girl   "  15.00 

Emma  Nyfeler,  house  girl   "  16.00 

Martha  Michael,  house  girl   '  16.00 

Ada  Davis,  house  girl   "  14.00 
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Val'ttatioii  of  Real  and  Personal  Property. 


EXHIBIT  C. 

Fifty-seven  Acres  of  Land   f  20,000.0(^ 

Buildings   125,000.00 

Fixtures  and  furnishings,  including  heating  plant,  laun- 

drv  machinery,  etc   15,000.00 

Live  stock   1,000.00 

Tools  and  farm  raachinerj^   700.00 

Tools  and  machinery  in  manual  training  departments  .  2,500  00 

Total   .  .  .   $164,200.00 


INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY. 

Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

EXHIBIT  D. 

1  lot  Artist's  sundries. 

1  Alcohol  stove. 

218  Blankets — woolen. 

2  Blankets— rubber. 

2  Blackboards — movable. 
1  Braille  printing  press. 
320  Braille  books. 
6  Braille  typewriters— Hall. 

1  Barometer. 

2  Barber  chairs. 
1  Barber  case 

1  lot  Barber  tools. 
8  Barrels. 
4  Bread  bins. 
4  Bread  boxes. 
20  Benches. 

3  Bells— call. 

26  Beds— wooden. 

103  Beds— iron. 

3  Beds— double. 

3  Beds— double,  iron. 

170  Bedspreads. 

1  Bedding  cupboard. 

1  Baker's  oven. 

1  lot  Baker's  utensils. 
85  Bibs. 

48  Bibles. 

2  Bicycle  racks. 
2053  Books— library. 

106  Books  in  paper  and  board  bindings. 
1  lot  Books— text. 

3  Book  cases. 

1  Brand. 

2  Brooders. 

1  Buffet. 

2  Bureaus. 
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24  Buckets. 
602  Chairs. 
20  Carpets. 

5  Cases  for  fancy  work,  etc. 

7  Cases  for  school  room. 
1  Cream  separator. 

1  Cider  mill. 

4  Charts— school  room. 
18  Clocks. 
4  Coal  bins. 

1  lot  Carpenter's  bench  tools. 

1  lot  Carpenter  shop  tools,  includings  two  band  saws,  two 
lathes,  Variet3^  Wood  Worker,  mortising  macliine,  moulding 
machine,  union  combination  saw,  benches,  screw  case,  tool  chests, 
planes,  saws,  hammers,  etc. 

14  Dressers. 

2  Couches,  iron  folding  and  parlor. 
2  Couches — box. 

188  Desks— school  room. 

14  Desks — office,  teachers,  etc. 

1  lot  Dishes. 

1  Dish  cart. 

1  Dried  beef  cutter. 

8  Dictionaries — Webster's  International. 

1  lot  Farm  tools,  including  wagon,  spring  wagon,  buggy, 
bob  sleigh,  harness,  plow,  cultivator,  hand  seeder,  mower,  lawn 
mowers,  hay  rake,  spray  pump,  derrick  fork,  hoes,  shovels,  forks, 
push  cart,  harrow,  disc  harrow,  rotary  lawn  rake,  etc. 

1  lot  Greenhouse  sundries,  including  4000  flower  pots,  hand 
sprayer,  dandelion  digger,  hose,  etc. 

1  lot  Gymnasium  apparatus. 

2  Hall  racks. 

1  Hash  machine. 

1  lot  Hospital  furniture,  including  beds,  blankets,  dishes,  range, 
mattresses,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  etc. 

2  Incubators. 

2  Ice  cream  freezers. 
2850  Jars— glass,  fruit. 
31  Jars — stone. 
305  Jelly  glasses. 

1  lot  kitchen  utensils,  including  range,  table,  potato  bin,  pots, 
pans,  kettles,  etc.,  etc. 
8  Ladders. 

1  Letter  copying  press. 
1  lot  Letter  files. 
8  Laundry  baskets. 

1  lot  Laundry,  appurtenances,  including  mangle,  laundry  stove, 
washing  machine,  extractor,  motor,  flat  irons,  wringer,  electric 
irons,  soap  vat,  etc.,  etc. 

1  lot  Laboratory  apparatus— physical. 

139  Mattresses. 

1  Medicine  case. 

1  Meat  block. 

26  Mirrors. 

1  Microscope. 

230  Napkins. 

1  Parlor  set — 5  plush  pieces  (old). 
1  lot  paint  supplies. 
4  Pianos. 
153  Pillows. 
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255  Pillow  slips. 

1  lot  printiDg  office  furniture,  including  2  presses,  motor,  jjrcof 
press,  type  cases,  galley  top  cabinet,  paper  cutter,  85  fonts  type, 
tables,  stones,  etc. 

1  lot  Plummer's  and  Blacksmith's  tools,  including  pipe  cutter, 
wrenches,  stock  and  dies,  tonges,  soldering  irons,  solder  pot,  fur- 
nace, anvils,  vices,  forge,  etc. 

1  Reception  room  set  (6  pieces.)  leather. 

2  Refrigerators. 

1  lot  Schoolroom  apparatus. 

1  lot  Sewing  room  supplies,  including  5  sewing  machines,  tables, 
cutting  boards,  etc. 
378  Sheets. 
1  Stereotype  maker. 
1  Pair  steelyards. 

4  Sideboards. 

1  Stereoptican  and  views. 

1  lot  Storeroom  sundries,  including  groceries,  dishes,  shelving, 
scales,  cutlery,  thread,  needles,  shoe  findings,  etc. 

1  lot  Shoe  shop  tools,  including  awls,  heel  shaves,  2  machines^ 
rolling  machine,  jacks,  lasts,  etc. 

51  Tables. 

18  Thermometers. 

1  Truck. 

5  Typewriters. 
10  VVashstands. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

2  Bulls. 

10.  Cows. 
5  Horses. 
12  Pigs. 
2  Calves. 
50  Chickens. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SYS- 
TEMS OF  TEACHING  DEAF  MUTE  CHIL- 
DREN THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  Late  Superintendent  Illinois  School 

for  the  Deaf. 

The  principal  methods  of  instnicting  the  deaf-mutes 
in  America  are  two,  the  Sign-language  method,  and  the 
English-language  method.  By  the  former  method,  deaf- 
mute  children  learn  from  other  deaf-mute  children  and 
their  teachers  a  peculiar  language  of  motions  of  the  arms 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  to  which  they  learn  to  attach 
signification  through  usage.  This  language  of  motions, 
or  ^  ^  signs, "  is  acquired  by  deaf  pupils  more  easily  than 
any  other  means  of  communication.  It  may  be  considered 
an  outgrowth  or  an  artificial  extension  of  natural  panto- 
mime understood  by  all  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  learned  by  deaf  pupils  so  readily  that  it  is  regarded  by 
many  educators  as  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  signs"  or  gestures  are  no  more  natural  to 
the  deaf  child  than  to  the  hearing  child. 

In  the  ^  ^  sign-language ' '  method  of  teaching,  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  considered  a  foreign  language,  and  deaf 
and  dumb  children  are  taught  this  foreign  language" 
very  largely,  if  not  altogether,  through  translation  from 
the  indefinite  and  crude  sign-language  previously  acquired 
at  school  or  through  association  with  sight-taught  deaf- 
mutes. 

The  other  method  of  instructing  deaf-mutes 
is  in  the  English-language  method.  In  this  method 
deaf-mute  children  are  not  encouraged  to  learn  the  *  ^  sign- 
language"  for  school  purposes,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
translate  the  sign  language  into  English.  The  children  are 
taught  to  connect  objects,  actions,  feelings,  etc.,  within  the 
range  of  their  experience  directly  with  the  appropriate 
English  expression  in  the  written  or  spoken  form  from  the 
very  first.  For  instance,  to  illustrate  the  two  methods; 
To  teach  the  English  word  cat"  to  a  deaf  child,  a  ''sign" 
teacher  would  show  the  child  a  cat,  if  possible,  or  a  picture 
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of  a  cat,  which  would  be  recognized  by  the  children.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  direct  attention  to  the  cat's  whiskers, 
drawing  the  thumb  and  finger  of  each  hand  lightly  over 
them.  A  similar  motion  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  each 
hand  above  the  teacher -s  upper  lip  at  once  becomes  the, 
sign  for  cat.  The  instructed  deaf  child  will  be  expected  to 
recall  the  object  '^cat"  on  seeing  this  conventional  sign. 
The  child  must  learn  this  sign,  from  the  sign  "-teacher's 
point  of  view,  before  he  is  prepared  to  learn  the  English 
word  ^^cat." 

After  the  sign  has  become  familiar,  the  child  is 
trained  to  write  the  word  '^cat"  on  a  slate,  blackboard  or 
sheet  of  paper  and  by  frequent  repetition  the  pupil  asso- 
ciates the  word  with  the  sign  for  cat,  so  that  the  written 
word  recalls  the  gestural  sign  and  the  gestural  sign  serves 
to  recall  the  idea,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  the  concept, 
'^eat." 

The  intuitive,  or  direct  method,  called  in  this  country 
the  English-language  method,  would  require  the  use  of  the 
living  cat,  or  the  recognition  of  the  picture  of  a  cat,  by  the 
deaf  child,  but  would  connect  the  written  or  spoken  word 
•*cat"  directly  with  the  object  without  the  intervention  of 
any  artificial  finger-sign  for  ^^cat." 

Another  illustration:  To  teach  the  English  word 
^^dog,"  by  the  first  method,  a  real  dog  is  shown  if  possible, 
or  a  picture  of  a  dog,  whereupon  the  teacher  presses  the 
thumb  and  second  finger  together,  snapping  them,  as  the 
arm  is  drawn  toward  the  body,  repeatedly,  as  one  might 
do  in  coaxing  a  dog  to  him,  or  in  arousing  a  sleeping  dog. 
This  is  the  conventional  sign  for  the  object  *^dog."  After 
the  child  has  acquired  this  sign,  he  is  taught  to  associate 
this  with  the  written  word  ^  ^  dog. ' '  In  the  intuitive,  direct, 
or  English-language  method,  the  child  is  taught  to  write  or 
to  speak  the  English  word  ^  *  dog ' '  immediately  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presentation  of  the  living  object  or  a  picture 
of  a  dog. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  finger-spelling  is  not  the 
sign-language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  fact,  finger-spell- 
ing was  not  invented  by  them  nor  for  them.  Finger-spell- 
ing affords  a  finger  form  for  every  letter  in  the  alphabet 
and  by  means  of  it  English  words  are  spelled  out  upon  the 
fingers  instead  of  being  written  with  a  pen  or  pencil.  Many 
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teachers,  wedded  to  the  ^  ^  sign-language ' '  method,  teach  fin- 
ger spelled  English. 

Wherever  the  direct,  or  intuitive    method  prevails, 
the  English  language  in  its  written  or  spoken  forms,  or  in 
its  finger  spelled  forms,  becomes  the  ordinary  means  of 
communication  between  teachers  and  pupils,  so  that  every 
step  in  instruction  in  the  school-room  requires  the  use  of 
the  English  language,  which  is  practically  both  the  instru- 
ment and  the  immediate  end  of  instruction,  the  ulterior  ob- 
ject being,  of  course,  the  mastery  of  the  great  fund  of  ideas 
expressed  in  printed  and  written  and  spoken  English.  In- 
telligent partisans  of  the  ^ '  sign-methods ' '  concede  the  de- 
sirability of  both  the  end  and  the  means  employed  in  the 
intuitive  method,  and  they  borrow  now-a-days  much  in 
their    practice    from  this  method.    All  so-called  Oral 
Schools,  or  Pure  Oral  Schools  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  follow  the  intuitive  method  of  teaching  language. 
Some  of  the  largest  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  usu- 
ally not  classed  as  Oral  Schools,   follow  the  intuitive 
method,  even  with  pupils  who  never  learn  to  speak.  The 
intuitive  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  old  New  York 
Institution,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  the  Illinois 
Institution.   Some  intuitive  method  schools  make  free  use 
of  the  finger  alphabet,  or  the  spelling  out  of  English  words 
on  the  fingers  as  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction  in 
school  instead  of  following  out  the  slower  process  of  writ- 
ing out  the  words  with  pen  and  pencil.   This  is  sometimes 
called  the  Eochester  method,  on  account  of  the  prominence- 
given  to  finger- spelling  in  the  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion. Of  course  any  deaf  person  who  can  finger  spell  what 
he  wishes  to  say  can  also  write  the  same  thing  in  English, 
and  the  deaf  pupil  who  has  mastered  English  through 
finger-spelling  has  no  difficulty  in  understanding  letters 
written  to  him  in  English,  or  an^^  printed  matter  within  the 
range  of  his  capacity.   Sign  taught  deaf-mutes  sometimes 
manifest  the  same  ability,  but  diligent  inquiry  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  sign-taught  deaf-mutes,  having  a  remarkable 
command  of  English  are  exceptional  cases.     In  general, 
such  cases  were  not  born  deaf  and  they  did  not  acquire 
their  elementary  knowledge  of  English  under  sign  instruc- 
tion. 

Of  course  no  pupil  can  be  taught  under  the  intuitive 
and  the  sign  method  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  impossible 
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to  combine  into  one  system  a  method  which  recognizes  the 
utility  of  the  '^sign''  language  at  every  stage  of  instruc- 
tion and  a  method  which  dispenses  absolutely  with  the 
^^sign'^  language  at  every  stage  in  teaching  the  English 
language.  In  the  ^^sign-language"  method  of  instruction, 
the  pupils  are  not  only  taught  the  vernacular  language 
through  the  intervention  of  signs,  but  a  mixture  of  natural 
signs,  pantomime,  conventional  signs  and  finger^spelling 
becomes  the  habitual  vehicle  of  thought  and  expression 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  this  gestural  language  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  English  language.  The  intuitive  method 
dispenses  entirely  with  the  crutch  of  the  '  ^  sign-language ' ' 
in  the  mastery  of  English. 

The  intuitive  method  has  not  been  wrought  out  in  all 
its  details,  or  systematized  or  reduced  to  practice  in  this 
country,  long  enough  for  the  impartial  observer  to  decide 
fully  upon  its  merits  from  every  point  of  view,  but  it  is  con- 
stantly gaining  ground  as  a  system  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  revolutionizing  the  practice  of  teachers  committed  to 
the  ^^sign"  method  of  instruction.  Various  modifications 
and  combinations  of  these  methods  are  attempted,  some- 
times under  the  same  roof.  The  different  phases  of  these 
modifications  cannot  be  discussed  here,  the  only  aim  of 
this  paper  being  to  state  the  fundamental  ditference  be- 
tween the  methods  or  processes  of  educating  deaf  children 
as  practiced  in  America  at  the  present  time, ' ' 
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MANUAL  SPELLING  IN  CHAPEL. 

In  commenting  upon  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  in 
chapel  services  and  after  giving  space  for  five  pages  of 
editorials  from  the  Utah  Eagle,  Prof.  Frank  W.  Booth,  a 
prominent  educator  of  th'e  deaf,  presents  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  Association  Review,  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  deaf : 

^'The  recent  innovation  in  the  Utah  School  whereby 
manual  spelling  has  been  substituted  for  the  sign-language 
in  the  conduct  of  chapel  services,  has  given  rise  to  a  gen- 
eral and  we  believe  a  not  unprofitable  discussion.  We  re- 
produce elsewhere  in  our  Institution  Press  Department 
all  that  the  Utah  School  paper  has  to  say  about  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  comments  upon  the  move  from  one  or 
two  other  papers.  Our  feeling  in  the  matter  is,  that  the 
Utah  school  management  has  taken  a  long  step  forward 
in  this  innovation,  and  one  moreover  that  will  justify  itself 
in  results  more  and  more  as  the  days,  months,  and  years 
go  by.  Nor  do  we  say  this  in  the  light  of  any  theories  that 
we  have  held,  or  that  we  now  hold,  upon  the  subject  of 
methods,  but  because  of  conviction  founded  on  our  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  for  many  years  using  the  sign-language 
method,  and  in  later  years  the  manual  alphabet,  or  spelling 
method,  an  experience  that  left  no  question  in  our  mind 
of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school. 

^^All  this  aside  from  questions  of  speech-teaching  and 
lip-reading :  they  come  into  the  problem,  of  course,  but  in- 
*  cidentally  and  to  be  affected  by,  rather  than  atfect,  the 
present  question.  The  point  is  in  Utah,  to  have  more 
English  and  better  English,  together  with  higher  and 
larger  educational  accomplishment.  These  results  we  be- 
lieve to  be  possible,  and  we  look  for  the  demonstratioij^of 
their  possibility  in  the  test  now  in  progress.  We  take  it 
that  English  in  chapel  means  English  everywhere,  spoken 
or  spelled,  throughout  the  school,  and  at  all  times  and  upon 
all  occasions,  for,  with  the  chapel  standard  a  high  one, 
the  practice  will  scarcely  fall  below  it  elsewhere  in  the 
school-rooms,  dining  hall,  workshops,  etc.  And  here  will 
be  the  great  gain,  for  not  only  will  there  be  a  gain  in  the 
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quantity  sense  in  tlie  effective  work  in  the  school  in  its  sum 
total,  but  even  more  than  that  in  its  value,  will  be  the  gain 
that  will  come  in  the  unifying  of  the  school 's  work  and  the 
bringing  of  it,  in  all  its  parts  and  separate  interests,  into  a 
smoothly  working  harmony.  A  common  language  basis 
makes  this  unifying  result  possible  and  the  natural  out- 
come. And  here  is  where  the  speech-teaching  work  of  the 
school  will  be  benefited  and  strengthened. 

i  i  There  is  probably  no  one  thing  in  a  school  that  hin- 
ders the  best  success  of  oral  instruction  more  than  a  toler- 
ance and  use  of  signs  for  purposes  of  communication  and 
instruction :  it  is  the  use  of  an  easy  language,  but  a  totally 
foreign  language,  in  competition  and  rivalry  with  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  the  rivalry  is  unfair  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  spelling  is  the  use  also  of 
an  easy  language  in  rivalry  with  the  difficult  one,  but  it  is 
the  use  of  the  same  language  in  its  essence,  hence  it  is  a 
rivalry  wholly  friendly  and,  it  may  well  be  hoped  as  help- 
ful to  speech  work,  all  things  considered,  as  the  sign-lan- 
guage is  harmful. 

' '  Not  that  we  favor  spelling  in  an  oral  school,  or  in  an 
oral  class,  for  we  do  not,  but  in  a  combined  school,  employ- 
ing for  a  part  of  its  pupils  all  of  the  time,  and  for  all  of  its 
pupils  part  of  the  time— namely,  in  chapel  services— silent 
methods  of  instruction,  we  favor  the  spelling  now  in  use  in 
the  Utah  school.  For  while  the  sign  language  is  destruc- 
tive in  all  its  tendencies  toward,  and  all  its  efforts  upon 
the  speech  work  of  the  school,  to  no  form  of  the  English 
language,  in  symbolizing  it,  can  the  charge  be  laid.  Spell- 
ing is  constructive  in  all  its  tendencies  and  efforts,  never 
destructive,  and  its  only  fault  in  relation  to  speech  is,  it  is 
a  too  convenient  substitute,  and  in  its  use  it  lessens  prac- 
tice in  speech  and  the  reading  of  speech.  Were  it  not  for 
this  fault,  spelling  would  be  no  worse  than  writing,  both 
would  be  good,  and  properly  restricted,  both  could  be  used 
to  the  same  end  to  supplement  and  re-enforce  the  oral  work 
of  the  school.  We  await  further  development  and  testi- 
mony from  Utah." 
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^^THE    STATE    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO  THE 
DEFECTIVE  CHILD." 

By  Frank  M.  Driggs. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  first  time  that  the  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  has  been  rightly  recog- 
nized as  an  edncational  institution  by  the  State  Teachers' 
Association.  Such  schools  are  too  often  thought  to  be  asy- 
lums and  charitable  institutions.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  3'ou  are,  I  believe,  responsible  for  this  recogni- 
tion, to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
for  the  child  who  struggles  in  unequal  and  often  discour- 
aging circumstances^ 

At  the  outset,  let  us  understand  what  we  mean  by  the 
defective  child.  The  defective  child  is  one  that  does  not 
properly  fit  in  the  public  schools  because  of  defective  hear- 
ing, sight,  or  mind.  We  class  such  children  as  being  deaf, 
blind,  deaf-blind,  and  feeble-minded.  The  first  three 
classes,  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind  are  capable 
of  the  highest  mental,  moral  and  physical  development, 
while  the  feeble-minded,  whose  progress  is  limited,  may 
under  proper  instruction  rise  to  some  height  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence. 

There  are  many  grades  of  deafness  as  there  are  many 
shades  of  a  particular  color,  from  the  child  who  is  hard 
of  hearing  to  the  one  who  is  as  deaf  as  a  post.  There  are 
also  many  grades  of  blindness,  from  the  child  with  poor 
sight  to  the  one  who  is  totally  blind.  To  be  deaf -blind  is 
to  be  deprived  of  both  hearing  and  sight,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  marvelous  girl,  Helen  Keller,  with  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  a  short  time  since.  There  are  about' 
thirty  such  children  known  to  be  in  the  United  States.  The 
feeble-minded  child  is  one  who  usually  hears,  but  often 
does  not  speak,  or  speaks  imperfectly,  or  incoherently,  acts 
shy  or  silly,  swears  when  angered,  or  in  some  other  way 
shows  a  defective  mind. 

The  question  is,  ^^The  State  in  Its  Relation  to  These 
Defective  Children. We  all  know  that  no  nation  is  as 
great  as  the  sum  of  the  achievements  of  all  nations;  that 
the  best  nation  is  the  one  whose  corner  stones  are  based 
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upon  the  thorough  education  of  its  citizens,  and  further, 
that  no  system  of  education  is  as  good  or  as  complete  as 
the  one  that  provides  an  open  way  for  the  education  of  all 
its  citizens,  no  matter  how  poor  their  circumstances  or  how 
defective  their  capacities.  I  believe  all  children  should  be 
educated ;  the  bright  boy  and  the  dull  boy,  the  normal  child 
and  the  defective  child.  The  State  has  no  right  to  be  par- 
tial in  its  distribution  of  knowledge,  and  it  cannot  afford 
to  be.  The  State  should  not  educate  your  boy,  because  he 
can  hear  and  see,  unless  it  provides  similarly  for  my  boy 
who  cannot  hear,  or  see,  or  speak.  It  would  be  an  unjust 
discrimination.  But  you  may  say,  Mr.  Driggs,  why  must 
the  State  furnish  these  defective  children  with  a  home  and 
board  and  shelter'?  It  does  not  provide  such  things  for 
the  ordinary  child.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  State  pro- 
vides a  free  education  for  all  its  children.  For  the  ordi- 
nary child,  it  places  the  public  school  at  the  very  home 
door ;  it  often  consolidates  school  districts  in  order  to  give 
greater  advantages,  and  when  children  live  at  inconvenient 
distances  frequently  transports  them  to  and  from  school 
at  public  expense,  because  it  costs  less  than  it  would  to 
bring  the  school  to  the  child.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
State  finds  it  more  convenient  and  more  economical  as  well 
as  productive  of  superior  results,  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  central  school  for  its  defective  children,  paying  for  their 
board  and  shelter  during  the  term.  The  State  provides  a 
home  as  a  necessity  incidental  to  education,  not  as  an  act 
of  charity.  Parents  submit  to  the  necessity  of  separation 
from  their  unfortunate  children  as  a  painful  sacrifice, 
which  they  make  for  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  benefit 
of  the  State. 

It  ought  here  to  be  understood  that  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  are  generally  bright  and  intelligent  boys  and  girls, 
the  same  as  other  children,  unless  they  have  been  spoiled 
because  of  their  affliction,  and  also  that  the  State  School 
at  Ogden  is  thoroughly  and  wholly  a  school,  an  educational 
institution.  The  methods  employed  in  educating  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  are  thoroughly  pedagogical  and  progressive. 
We  believe  that  to  do  is  equally  as  important  as  to  know ; 
that  we  should  have  positive,  not  negative,  education;  that 
deprivation  of  pleasure  or  privilege  is  effective  punish- 
ment ;  that  many  agencies  besides  books  may  develop  the 
child ;  that  education  means  development.  We  believe  also 
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with  Elbert  Hubbard,  that  we  cannot  make  a  plant  blos- 
som, but  we  can  place  it  in  the  sunshine  and  supply  it  with 
food  and  moisture ;  that  we  must  work  to  get  an  education 
and  then  work  to  make  it  profitable. 

Our  methods  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  you 
employ,  but  the  means  of  communication  and  instruction 
and  the  ways  of  obtaining  knowledge  are,  of  course,  much 
more  difficult.  We  communicate  with  the  deaf  child  in  the 
following  ways :  by  speech  and  speech-reading,  by  writing, 
by  finger-spelling,  by  pantomime,  or  signs.  The  child  re- 
ceives his  knowledge  through  all  his  senses,  except  hear- 
ing. We  communicate  with  the  blind  child  by  speech  and 
by  writing,  the  writing  being  a  peculiar,  yet  simple  sys- 
tem of  raised  dots,  called  the  Braille.  The  blind  child 
receives  his  knowledge  through  all  his  senses,  except  sight. 
He  reads  with  his  finger  tips. 

The  State  today  aims  to  give  to  every  deaf  child  a 
common  school  education,  and  to  prepare  those  who  desire 
higher  education,  for  entrance  to  the  National  College  for 
the  Deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  only  college  for  the 
deaf  in  the  world.  It  also  provides  courses  in  manual  and 
physical  training  and  domestic  science  and  turns  out  young 
men  and  women  as  honorable  citizens,  capable  of  earning 
an  honest  livelihood,  in  place  of  letting  them  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  a  burden  to  the  community  and  little  better  than 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  field.  Our  manual  training 
might  more  properly  be  called  trade  instruction,  as  we 
teach  such  trades  as  carpentry,  shoemaking,  blacksmith- 
ing,  printing,  barbering,  horticulture  and  farming.  Among 
our  graduates  and  ex-pupils  we  have  a  teacher,  two  in- 
structors, a  surveyor,  a  photographer,  a  blacksmith,  farm- 
ers, shoemakers,  printers,  dressmakers,  housewives,  and 
laborers,  all  bearing  evidence  of  the  State's  wise  provision 
in  their  behalf.  Every  graduate  of  our  institution  is  to- 
day employed  at  some  useful  and  remunerative  occupa- 
tion. 

For  the  blind  the  State  provides  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, manual  training,  domestic  science,  music  and  piano 
tuning,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  is  endeavoring  to 
lift  them  to  the  level  of  those  who  see  and  hear. 

There  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  deaf-blind  in  Utah,  for 
which  we  should  feel  grateful,  but  if  there  were,  the  State's 
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duty  would  be  to  provide  special  educational  advantages 
for  them. 

There  are,  however,  in  Utah,  boys  and  girls  more  un- 
fortunate than  either  of  the  three  classes  just  mentioned, 
for  which  the  State  makes  no  provision,  namely  the 
feeble-minded.  Every  year  I  receive  application  for  the 
admission  to  our  institution  of  feeble-minded  children. 
These  applicants,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  range  in  feeble- 
mindedness from  slightly  below  the  normal  child  to  the 
idiotic,  imbecile  and  insane.  Many  of  them  are  capable  of 
much  growth  and  development  under  proper  instruction. 
The  State  should  establish  a  school  and  home  for  them, 
where  they  m_ay  have  the  best  environment,  kindergarten 
methods,  manual  and  physical  training,  as  well  as  out-of- 
door  work  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  garden,  and  where 
they  may  be  kept  clean,  given  a  regular  and  plain  diet, 
careful  bathing,  and  be  taught  to  dress  and  undress  them- 
selves, wash  their  faces  and  hands,  sweep  and  make  beds, 
control  their  tempers  and  have  some  little  consideration 
for  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  every  citizen,  and  especially  every  teacher,  to  see  to 
it  that  every  defective  youth  is  well  cared  for,  taught  to 
obey,  to  respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  his  friends,  to 
do  something  for  others,  and  if  he  is  too  deaf  or  too  blind 
to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools,  help  to  have  him 
placed  in  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at 
Ogden,  where  able  men  and  women  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
give  speech  to  dumb  lips  and  intelligence  to  darkened 
minds.  Then  the  defective  child  may  rejoice  and  say  with 
Hellen  Keller,  *  ^  Science,  Nature  and  Art  say  to  me,  thou 
art  deaf  and  blind,  but  enter  thou  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  God  bless  the  nation  that  provides  an  education  for 
all  her  children." 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


METHOD. 

We  are  following  what  may  well  be  termed  the  Eng- 
lish-Language "  method  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  We 
use  as  a  means  of  communication  and  instruction,  speech, 
speech-reading  and  writing  with  all  pupils  who  can  learn 
to  use  speech  profitably,  manual  spelling  and  writing  with 
all  who  will  not  become  oral  pupils.  This  method  enables 
the  deaf  child  to  use  English  habitually,— to  speak  it,  to 
spell  it,  to  write  it,  and  to  think  it. 

In  the  primary  grades,  objects  are  indispensable  and 
action  work  forms  the  basis  of  all  language  construction. 
As  the  pupil  advances  through  the  grades  he  is  taught 
much  in  the  same  way  as  his  more  fortunate  fellows. 
Speech,  speech-reading,  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing 
are  used,  simply  as  tools,  to  further  attainments. 

BEGINNERS. 

KiNDEKGARTEisr.— Form,  color,  motion,  construction. 
Sense  training.  Number. 

Speech.— Individual  and  general  drills  in  vocal  gym- 
nastics, sounds  and- breathing  exercises. 

Speech-reading.— Elements,  words,  commands,  re- 
quests, sentences,  motion  songs.' 

Voice  Culturb. 

Develop  the  Speech  Habit. 

Language.— Names  of  superintendent,  teacher,  class- 
mates and  officers  with  whom  they  come  in  close  contact, 
common  articles  of  dress,  parts  of  body,  objects  in  class 
room.  Actions  characteristic  of  child  life,  personal  pro- 
nouns, a  few  prepositions,  such  adjectives  as  follow  natur- 
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ally  with  the  development  of  language,  simplest  use  of  and, 
such  questions  as  come  up  naturally  in  child  life. 

Moral  and  Geneeal.  Development. — Cultivate  atten- 
tion, concentration,  politeness,  obedience,  neatness,  inde- 
pendence, unselfishness,  and  consideration  for  others. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Kindergarten. — Form,  color,  motion  and  construc- 
tion. Counting.  Number.  Basket  weaving.  Sense  train- 
ing. 

Speech.— Drill  on  sounds  and  their  combinations.  In- 
dividual and  general  drill  in  breathing  exercises  send  vocal 
gymnastics. 

Speech-reading.— Follow  up  the  plan  used  in  first 
year.  Encourage  children  to  speak  to  each  other.  Read 
from  Wheeler  and  Cyr's  Primers. 

Language. — Such  counter  diction  as  class  needs.  Ex- 
pressions corresponding  with  life  in  school  and  home.  Sys- 
tematic drill  on  some  of  the  principles  found  in  Miss 
Sweet's  No.  1,  teacher  to  select.  Such  ouestions  as  chil- 
dren ask  with  systematic  drill  on  Who,  What,  Where? 

Moral  and  General  Development. — Same  as  in  Be- 
ginning Class. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Construction  Work.— Basket  weaving,  mat  weaving. 
Form.  Color.  Number. 

Speech.— Insist  on  children  speaking  to  everybody 
and  on  everybody's  speaking  to  them.  General  drill  on 
sounds,  and  individual  drill  in  connection  with  lessons. 
Read  from  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  No.  1.  McGuffey 
and  Cyr'&  First  Readers.  Speech-reading. 

Language.— Finish  principles  found  in  Sweet's  No. 
1,  with  systematic  drill  on  idioms  that  come  up  in  language 
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and  reading  lessons.  Counter,  dining  room,  class  room 
and  home  diction.  Journals  and  letter  writing.  Questions 
such  as  are  necessary  in  the  proper  teaching  of  reading 
and  language  lessons.   Conversation  on  familiar  subjects. 

Nature  Study.— Talks  upon  animals,  rain,  snow^ 
plants,  etc. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Speech.— Speech  drill  same  as  for  Second  Grade,  ex- 
cept that  exercises  should  be  more  extensive  and  all  the 
sounds  and  markings  must  be  learned  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Begin  use  of  Dictionary.  Daily  reading  lessons  in 
McGuffey's  Second  Reader  and  Stepping  Stones  to  Liter- 
ature, Book  II.  Reading  from  lessons  in  line-writing. 
Committing  selections  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Language.— Teach  principles  as  given  in  Miss 
Sweet's  Second  book.  Action  work  in  connection  with  all 
new  language  constructions.  Journal  and  letter  writing. 
Idioms.  Questions  and  answers  on  readings  and  daily 
events.  Readings  about  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Long- 
fellow.  Reading  easy  story  books. 

Nature  Study.— On  same  line  as  Second  Grade 
Reading. 

Arithmetic. — Counting,  and  combination  of  numbers 
to  one  hundred  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Drill  on  lan- 
guage of  same. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Speech.— Same  as  for  Third  Grade^  except  that  a 
Third  Reader  is  to  be  used. 

Language.— Teach  principles  in  Miss  Sweet's  Third 
book.  Journal  and  letter  writing.  Idioms;  Questions  on 
lessons  and  daily  events.  Language  lessons  in  connection 
with  literature  readers.  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Com- 
position. 
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Eeading. —  Cyr's  Third  Eeader,  Lights  to  Literature— 
Book  III.  Nature  readings. 

Arithmetic. — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
Division,  using  numbers  to  one  hundred.  Drill  in  Lan- 
guage of  same. 

Geography. — Points  of  Compass.  Location  of  objects 
and  places.  Measurements  of  distances.  The  Earth, 
forms  of  land  and  water.  Drawing  same.  Use  of  maps  of 
the  World  and  United  States.  Readings  in  Geography. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Speech.  — Same  as  Fourth  Grade  except  that  a  Fourth 
Reader  is  to  be  used. 

Language. — Teach  principles  in  Miss  Sweet's  Fourth 
I)ook.  Selections  from  Language  Through  Nature,  Lit- 
erature, and  Art, ' '  using  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  les- 
sons and  completing  the  work.  Journal  and  letter  writ- 
ing.  Idioms.   Descriptive,  and  Narrative  Composition. 

Reading. — Cyr's  Reader,  Book  IV.  Lights  to  Litera- 
ture, Book  IV.   Easy  and  entertaining  story  books. 

Arithmetic— Two  Years  with  Numbers,  Chap.  I 
and  II. 

Geography.— Map  drawing.  Utah,  United  States, 
North  America.  Electric  Primary  Geography  to  page  60. 
Reading  in  Geography. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Speech.  — Same  as  Fifth  Grade,  except  that  a  Fifth 
Reader  is  to  be  used. 

Language.— New  Lessons  in  Language,  to  page  96. 
Descriptive  and  Narrative  Composition.  Idioms.  Drill  in 
all  language  constructions. 
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Reading. — Cyr  Reader,  Book  V.  Lights  to  litera- 
ture, Book  V.  United  States  History  Stories.  Story  Books, 

Abithmetic— Two  Years  with  Numbers— Finished, 

Geogeaphy.— Eclectic  Primary  Geography  completed. 
Readings  in  Geography. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Speech. — Same  as  Sixth  Grade,  except  that  Sixth 
.  Reader  is  to  be  used. 

Language.  — New  Lessons  in  Language  completed. 
Idioms.  Letters.  Composition. 

Reading.— Cyr 's  Reader,  Book  VI.  Lights  to  Litf^ra- 
tnre.   Book  VI.   Story  Books. 

Arithmetic. — Werner  Arithmetic  No.  II. 

Geography.— First  Half  of  Grammar  School  Geog 
raphy. 

History. — United  States  History  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Speech.  — The  same  as  outlined  for  the  Seventh  Grade. 

Language.— General  review  of  all  language  forms  and 
principles. 

Composition. — Letter  writins:,  business  forms. 
Idioms  and  colloquial  expressions.  Special  attention  given 
to  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

Reading. — Cvr's  Reader  No.  VII.  Lights  to  Litera- 
ture No.  VII. 

Geography.— Grammar  School  Geography  completed. 
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History.— United  States  History  completed. 

Arithmetic— The  Werner  Arithmetic,  No.  II,  com- 
pleted.   Mental  Drill. 

NINTH  GRADE. 

Speech.— Work  as  outlined  in  the  Eighth  Grade  con- 
tinued. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Eeed    and  Kellogg 
Grammar.    Special  attention  to  correct  expression  and 
style. 

Ancient  History— The  Story  of  the  Greeks,  by  Guer- 

ber. 

Arithmetic— Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic,  to  Sim- 
ple Interest. 

Cmcs.— (One  half  year). — Forman's  Lessons  in 
Civics. 

Physiology. — (One  half  year.) —Overton's  Inter- 
mediate Physiology  completed. 

TENTH  GEADE. 

Speech. — Work  as  outlined  in  previous  year  con- 
tinued. 

Grammar  and  Composition.— Reed    and  Kellogg 
Grammar  completed. 

Ancient  History. — The  Story  of  the  Romans,  by 
Guerber. 

Physics. — Cooley's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

English  History.— (One-half  Year.)— To  Discovery 
of  America. 

Arithmetic. — Milne,  from  Simple  Interest  to  the  end 
of  the  book. 

College  Preparation.— Pupils  desiring  to  enter  Gal- 


laudet  College  must  take  up  the  required  course  in  reading 
and  review  all  subjects  necessary  to  pass  the  examination. 

COUESE  OF  STUDY-SCHOOL  FOE  THE  BLIND. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

Nature  Study. — Informal  talks  based  on  their  indi- 
vidual perceptions  from  walks  and  excursions. 

Language. — Conversation,  a  little  individual  expres- 
sion. 

Spelling.— New  words  as  they  need  them. 

Numbers.— Sense  training,  knowledge  of  magnitudes 
up  to  20. 

Reading.— Simple  language  lessons— Arnold  Primer, 
and  Cyr  First  Reader. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Nature  Study.— Continuation  of  work  begun  in  first 
grade. 

Language.  — Oral  and  written  expression,  more  inde- 
pendent work. 

Spelling. — The  new  words,  and  some  work  in  phon- 
ics. 

Arithmetic.— Continuation  of  work  outlined,  and 
easy  quick  mental  drills. 

Reading.— Cyr 's  Second  Reader,  Easy  Steps  for  Lit- 
tle Feet,  Miscellaneous  Stories  and  Poems. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Nature  Study. — Correlation  with  Geography  and 
Language  work,  and  study  of  the  seasons  in  their  relations 
with  life. 

Language. — Continue  and  enlarge  on  work  of  previ- 
ous years,  reproduction  work,  memorizing  selections. 
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Spelling.— New  words  and  sounds  continued.  Cor- 
rect use  of  word  in  sentence. 

Aeithmettc— Practical  application  of  numbers  by 
comparison  and  magnitudes.  Rapid  drills,  all  work  oral. 
Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  to  page  154. 

Geography.— Excursions,  close  study  of  environment. 
Cardinal  points,  size  and  shape  of  earth,  sun  in  its  rela- 
tion to  earth. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Nature  Study.— Correlate  with  Geography,  Study 
Literature  relative  to  Nature.    Study  a  tree  as  a  whole. 

Language. — Mechanical  points,  letter  writing,  much 
composition  work,  memorizing. 

Spelling.— New  words  and  those  commonly  mis- 
spelled.   Both  oral  and  written. 

AiUTHMETic— Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pages  154 
to  195. 

Reading.— Cyr  Fourth  Reader  and  Supplementary 
work. 

Geography.— Rand  and  McNally's  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy, with  supplemental  work  from  Carpenter  Geograph- 
ical Readers,  and  Tarr  and  McMurray  ^s  first  book  in  Geog- 
raphy. 

History. — Eggleston's  First  Book  of  American  His- 
tory, pages  1  to  127.  Period  of  Settlement  and  Revolu- 
tion, Biographies,  Current  Topics. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Nature  Study.— Close  correlation  with  Geography 
and  Language  work.  Encourage  close  ^  *  observation, ' '  or 
examination  by  conversations  and  walks. 

Language. — Composition — both  oral  and  written. 
Original  and  reproduction.  Parts  of  Speech  through  their 
relation. 
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Spelling.— Words  from  text.  Continue  syllabication, 
pronunciation  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks. 

Arithmetic— Mental  Arithmetic,  intelligent  reading 
of  problems,  number  stories.  Pages  1  to  150  in  "Werner 
Arithmetic,  Book  II. 

Eeading. — ^Develop  taste  for,  and  appreciation  of 
good  things  by  having  them  read  from  and  listen  to  best 
authors. 

Geogeaphy. — Eand  McXally's,  pa2:es  72  to  111.  Con- 
siderable sand  modeling  and  outlining  on  padded  pans. 

History.— Study  further  on  lines  T)re^T.ously  outlined. 
Have  biography  predominate. 

SIXTH  GEADE. 

Nature.— Continued  correlation.  Life  in  relation  to 
seasons. 

Language.— ^Hieeler's  Graded  Studies  in  English, 
Part  II.  Study  of  easy  classics. 

Spelling.— Same  as  previous  years.   Sound  spelling. 

Arithmetic. — Continue  work  as  previously  laid  out. 
Do  not  confine  work  to  text  books.  Complc^te  Werner's 
Book  II. 

Geography.— Frye's  Complete  Geograiohy.  Study 
Earth  as  a  whole.  North  America.  Shaler's  Story  of  our 
Continents  in  hands  of  teacher. 

SEVENTH  GEADE. 

Nature.— Study  topically.  Correlate  with  Geog- 
raph. 

Language.- Study  of  Classics— Better  Composition 
work  expected.  Eeed  and  Kellogg 's  Higher  Lessons  in 
English  to  page  84. 

Spelling.— Drill  on  misspelled  words. 
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AiaTHMETic.— Werner,  Book  III,  pages  1  to  151.  Oral 
work  predominating. 

Reading. — Intelligent  interpretation  and  expression 
of  context. 

Geography. — Frye's  Complete,    South  America  and 
.  Europe.   Sand  modeling.    Commercial  relations ;  current 
events. 

History,— Correlate  with  Geography.   Study  English 
History  as  related  to  Colonies,    Cause  and  effect, 

EIGHTH  GRADE, 

Language.— Reed  and  Kellogg 's  Higher  Lessons  in 
English.    Composition  work  and  Study  of  Classics. 

Spelling. — Continued  drill.     Synonyms  and  homo- 
nyms. 

Arithmetic. — Werner's  Book  III,  complete. 

Reading.— Pupils  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently 
from  close  study  of  context. 

Geography.— Review  of  Earth  as  a  whole.  Develop- 
ment of  Civilization,    Carpenter's  Readers. 

History.— Same  policy  as  hitherto  outlined.  Much  re- 
lated reading.  . 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Literature.— The  Hunting  of  the  Deer.  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfaul.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.  Silas 
Marner.  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Lockwood's  and  Emerson's 
Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

History. — History  of  the  Orient,  Greece  and  Rome.— 
jjyers. 


Mathematics. — Academic  Algebra. —Wentworth. 
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Science.— Foundations  of  Botany. 
Physiology.— The  Human  Body.— Martin. 
Latix. 

PflYSIOGRAPHY, 

SECOND  YEAB. 

LiTERAxrEE.— Julius  Caesar.  Loekwood  and  Emer- 
son's Composition,  Part  11.  Practical  exercises.  Mac- 
beth. Ivanhoe. 

History.— Histoiy  of  England. — Myers. 

]^Iathematics. — Plane  Geometry.    Algebra.  Physics. 

Science. — Kellogg 's  Zoology. 

Physiology.— The  Human  Body.  Maii:in. 

Latix. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
(Both  Schools.) 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  educators  that  the 
pupils  in  our  institutions  of  learning  need  systematical 
physical  training  in  connection  with  their  mental  work. 
The  action  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  world,  the 
faculties  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  permit- 
ting the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  fine  gym- 
nasiums and  gymnastic  apparatus,  strengthens  the  asser- 
tion. 

In  placing  physical  culture  in  our  institution,  ''we 
have  but  obeyed  the  dictates  of  nature,  the  fii'st  law  of 
which  is  the  unifonn  development  of  the  whole  human 
being.  - '  Our  obn'ect  is  not  to  develop  athletes,  but  to  make 
our  pupils  healthy,  strong  and  active. 

We  do  not  follow  any  one  system  exclusively,  but 
adopt  the  broad  American  plan  of  taking  the  good  from 
all.  The  different  kinds  of  exercise  generally  observed  in 
our  classes  are : 

1.    MarchiQg  and  running.   Fancy  steps. 
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2.  Swedish  free  standing  exercises. 

3.  Indian  clubs ;  dumb  bells ;  wands. 

4.  Heavy  apparatus— horizontal  bar;  parallel  bars; 
vaulting  horses ;  chest  weights ;  rowing  machine ;  traveling 
rings ;  climbing  rope. 


Do:iMESTic  scie:xce 

COOKING. 

I.  By  lecture  and  illustration  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  measure  and  weigh  accurately,  equivalent  weights  and 
measurements,  table  of  proportions,  etc.  Several  text- 
books and  reference  books  are  used  in  the  study  of  foods ; 
their  composition,  use,  nutritive  value,  preparation  foi' 
mating,  etc.  Experiments  are  perform^ed  in  the  class  room, 
showing  the  importance  of  the  different  methods  of  cook- 
ing foods  and  the  changes  produced  by  heat.  Use  of  the 
''Food  Museum." 

Cooking  is  required  of  all  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade 
pupils. 

II.  After  completing  the  lecture  work,  the  pupils  are 
taken  into  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  given  practice 
in  the  preiDaration  of  breakfasts,  dinners  and  lunches. 
Each  pupil  has  practice  in  making  various  kinds  of  bis- 
cuits, rolls,  bread,  etc.  They  also  make  plain  pastry,  loaf 
and  layer  cakes,  etc. 

This  course  is  required  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  pupils. 

III.  Fruit  Work.— In  the  fall  the  pupils  have  the- 
oretical and  practical  work  in  the  bottling  and  preserving 
of  fruit,  making  jams,  marmalade,  jellies,  pickles,  etc. 

SEWING. 

I.  Hand  Stitches.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary hand  stitches,  such  as  lasting,  running,  backhand- 
ing,  overcasting,  felling,  hemming,  etc.  The  pupils  make 
small  articles,  using  only  the  stitches  mentioned. 

Required  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 
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II.  Hand  and  Machine  Stitches.— More  difficult  hand 
and  machine  stitches  are  given.  Special  attention  to  the 
use  of  the  machine  extras.  Samples  are  made  and  kept 
by  the  pupils.  Each  one  makes  a  trimmed  piece  of  muslin 
underwear.  This  is  done  in  addition  to  a  great  amount  of 
institution  sewing  and  mending. 

Eequired  of  the  pupils  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
grades. 

III.  Dressmaking.— Pupils  begin  by  making  a 
lined  dress.  They  learn  the  model,  and  draft  patterns  for 
different  forms  and  make  different  styled  dresses,  suits, 
etc.  They  are  given  practice  in  taking  measurements^ 
drafting  patterns,  cutting,  basting,  fitting  and  finishing 
dresses. 

Required  of  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grade  pupils. 

IV.  Fancy  Work.  Instruction  is  given  in  silk  em- 
broidery and  Battenburg  work. 


ART  WORK 

PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Begin  with  the  illustrating  of  stories  which  appeal 
to  the  child 's  interest.  Tell  the  little  child  a  story  and  let 
him  reproduce  it  by  drawings.  Show  him  objects,  fruits, 
vegetables,  implements,  landscapes,  etc.,  and  let  him  re- 
produce them  from  imagination.  Try  to  get  the  children 
to  pick  out  the  good  points  in  each  other's  drawings,  ana 
to  give  and  receive  friendly  criticisms.  Make  the  child 
feel  that  all  good  work  must  have  upon  it  the  stamp  of  in- 
dividuality. 

Materials. — Soft  paper  and  colored  crayons  or  watei- 
color  crayons. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

From  the  informal  or  imaginary  drawing  of  the  Pri- 
mary Grades  we  pass  to  the  more  definite  study  of  com- 
mon objects— the  conscientious  study  of  the  appearance 
of  things.  Give  special  attention  to  light  and  shade. 
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In  autumn  and  early  winter  study  the  landscape,  trees, 
leaves,  vegetables  and  fruits.  In  winter  study  fowls^ 
birds,  boxes,  books,  mugs,  pitchers,  models,  etc.  For 
spring  take  landscapes,  buildings,  barns,  flowers,  and 
scenes  from  nature. 

Materials.  — Charcoal,  water  colors,  and  crayons. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

Continue  the  same  work  as  is  done  in  the  Intermediate 
grades  and  give  the  principles  of  free  hand  perspective. 
Let  the  work  be  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  Intermediate 
grades.  Give  decoration  and  border  work.  Let  them  usf 
in  addition  pen  and  ink,  pencil,  and  oil  colors. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 

STA.TE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 
UTAH. 

Name.  Post  Office.  County. 

Boam,  Crom  Murray  ...   Salt  Lake 

Briggs,  Rufus  Cache  junction  Cache 

Buck,  Charles  H  West  Weber  Weber 

Chipinan.  Trane  American  Fork  Utah 

Chivrell,  Leo  .   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Cloth^orthy,  Maggie  .  .  .  Heber  .  .  ,   Wasatch 

Cole,  Willie  Wilson  Weber 

Cox,  Alice  Huntington  Emery 

Cutler,  Leona   Glendale  Kane 

Davis,  Ada  Beaver  Beaver 

Draney,  Leonard  .  .       .  .  Plain  City  ...   Weber 

Egginton,  Irene  Ogden  Weber 

Egginton,  Lizzie  Ogden  Weber 

Elben,  Rufus  Salina  vSevier 

Emmertson.  Emma  ....  Huntsville   Weber 

Ewing.  Otto  Springville  Utah 

Farley,  Otto  Ogden  Weber 

Fisher,  lona  Farr  West   Weber 

Frisby,  John  Coalville  Summit 

Griggs.  Ivy  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Hall,  Maud      .  .       ....  Huntsville  Weber 

Hall,  Sarah  Price  Emery 

Hansen.  Maren  \braham  Millard 

Harlan.  Fred  Ogden  Weber 

Hatfield.  George  Mapleton  Utah 

Hunter.  Maree  Salt  Lake  Salt  Lake 

Jacobson.  Hazel  Pleasant  Grove  ...      .....  Utah 

James.  Evelyn  Frisco  Beaver 

Jones,  Cyril  Wellsville  Cache 

Jones.  Joseph  .......  Wellsville  Cache 

Keeley.  Alfred  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Keeley,  Joseph  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Keeley.  Kate  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Lamb,  Elsie  Farmington  Davis 

Lewis,  Earl  .   Wales  Sanpete 

Livingston.  Faye  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Martina,  Cora  Charleston  Wasatch 

Morgan.  Grant  Spanish  Fork  Utah 

Morris,  Elmer  Morgan  Morgan 

Morton,  Robert  Midway  Wasatch 

Peterson,  Ruth  Santaquin   Utah 

Pettey,  Roy  Sterling  Sanpete 

Pherson,  Anders  American  Fork  Utah 

Powell,  George  Price  Emery 

Preece,  Emery  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Preece,  George  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Savage,  Loran  Coyote  Garfield 

Smith.  Lizzie  Morgan  Morgan 

Stilson,  Charles  Orangeville  Emery 

Thompson,  Rulon  Scipio  Millard 
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Waterhouse,  John  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

West,  Nettie  Pleasant  Grove  Utah 

West,  Pearl  Pleasant  Grove  Utah 

White,  Harvey  Beaver  Beaver 

White,  Leo  Vernal  Uintah 

Wild,  Alma  American  Fork   Utah 

Winn,  Webster  Logan  Cache 

AVoolslayer,  Mary  Bountiful  Davis 

Wright,  Alexander  ....  Bountiful  Davis 

Wright,  Naomi  Bountiful  Davis 

Young,  Ada  Ogden  Weber 

Young,  Thelma  Ogden  Weber 

Young,  Alfred  Ogden  Weber 


IDAHO. 


Name.  Post  Office.  County. 


.  .  Rigby  

Denning,  Mvrtle  .  .  .  . 

Fleraming,  Walter  .  .  . 

Frogner,  James  .  .  .  . 

  Bannock 

.  .  Caldwell  

Thompson,  Clifford  .  . 

.  .  Inkora   

  Bannock 

 Bingham 

Weibel,  Otto  

WYOMING. 

Brodie,  Stanley  Daniel  Uinta 

Peay,  Paul  .  .  Jordan   Big  Horn 


STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
UTAH. 

Name.  Post  Office.  County. 

Allen,  Murray  Mercur  Tooele 

Biddulph,  Thomas   ....  Hooper  Weber 

Campbell,  Olive  Ogden  Weber 

Clavi^son,  Lyverda  .  .  .        Spring  City  Sanpete 

Curtis,  Zilla  Salem  Utah 

Freeman,  Albert  Salt  Lake  City   Salt  Lake 

Hansen,  Marie  Ferron  Emery 

Jackson,  Martha  Provo  Utah 

Jones,  Fred  ....  

Layne,  Herbert  Ogden  .  .  .  •   Weber 

Lind,  Carl  Bingham  Canyon  Salt  Lake 

McDonald,  Lulu  Sevier  Sevier 

Newton,  William  Vernal  Uintah 

Simmons,  Alice  Lake  Shore   Utah 

Youngstrom,  Ellen  .  .    .  .  Ogden  Weber 
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IDAHO. 

Higginson,  James  Hatch   Bannock 

McClellan,  Janey  Dempsey  Bannock 


TABLE  A. 

CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  cause  of  deafness  in  the 
two  hundred  thirty-four  cases  which  have  been  admitted  to  this 
school  in  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

Congenital  71 

Scarlet  Fever  2.'> 

Spinal  Meningitis  24 

Dumb  but  not  Deaf  14 

Unknown  14 

Brain  Fever  10 

Sickness  8 

Spotted  Fever  7 

Measles  8 

Typhoid  Fever  6 

Fever  5 

Gathering  in  head  8 

Diphtheria  .5 

Catarrh  4 

Whooping  Cough  3 

Falls  3 

La  Grippe  3 

Pneumonia  3 

Teething  1 

Typhoid  Pneumonia  1 

Foreign  substance  in  ears  *  •  •  1 

Hydorcephalus  .  »  •  •  •  1 

Exposure  1 

Convulsions  1 

Accident  1 

Rising  in  ears   1 

Association  with  deaf  sister  1 

Scarletina  1 

Paralysis  1 

Inflammation  of  ears  1 

Congestion  of  Brain  

234 
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CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS. 


The  following  table  gives  the  reported  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
thirty-five  eases  which  have  been  admitted  to  this  school  in  the 
past  nine  years. 


Accidents   12 

Unknown   5 

Congenital                                                              .  2 

Granulated  lids   8 

Measles   2 

Falls   2 


Scarlet  Fever   1 

Teething   1 

Scrofula   1 

Poison   1 

Retinitis   1 

Cataract   1 

Ulceration  of  the  Cornea   1 

Inflammation  of  the  eye   1 

Strong  medicine   1 

Cholera  Infantum   1 
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TABLE  B. 

The  following  table  gives  the  age  at  which  deafness  ani  4 
ness  occurred. 

Deaf  Blind 

Not  reported  13    2 

Congenital  .  .   71    3 

Under  one  year  28    6 

One  year  and  under  two  39    1 

Two  years  and  under  three  32  .......  4 

Three  years  and  under  four  .....     6    0 

Four  years  and  under  five  ......   11    2 

Five  years  and  under  six   5    1 

Six  years  and  under  seven   5    6 

Seven  years  and  under  eight  .  .    .  .    4    2 

Eight  years  and  under  nine   1    2 

Nine  years  and  under  ten   1    1 

Ten  years  and  under  fifteen   4    4 

Over  fifteen  years   0    1 

Dumb  but  not  deaf  14    0 


TABLE  C. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES. 


Counties.  Deaf 

Salt  Lake   52    .  . 

Weber   24    .  . 

Utah   24    .  . 

Sanpete   13 

Emery   9 

Davis   7     .  . 

Garfield   7     .  . 

Kane   6 

Cache   6 

Morgan   6 

Beaver    5 

Juab   4 

Wasatch   4 

Summit   3 

Uintah   3     .  . 

Sevier  J   3 

Washington   2 

Tooele   2    .  . 

Millard   1    .  . 

Carbon   1 

Iron                                  .  1 

Rich                                   .  0     .  . 

Transient   0 

Stat€  of  Idaho  37 

State  of  Wyoming   5 


Territory  of  Arizona  ....  5 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  .  .  1 

234 
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FARM  REVENUE. 
TABLE  E. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Valued  at. 

Cows  4   I  100.00 

Calves  9   36.00 

Pigs                                        15   90.00 

Pork  1016  lbs   60.96 

Chickens  18   5.40 

Eggs  50  doz   12.50 

Stable  Receipts  ....    255.50 

Milk                                        10950  gal.  (est.)   1,642,50 

Hay  102  tons   765.00 

Potatoes                                 13020  lbs.   97.50 

Stock  beets  30  tons   150  00 

Table  beets                              930  lbs   9.40 

Carrots                                   8000  lbs   80.00 

Cabbage                                  400  lbs   4.00 

Onions                                     420  lbs   4.20 

Parsnips                                  1000  lbs   10.00 

Squash                                    16000  lbs   40.000 

Tomatoes  160  bu   80  00 

Other  vegetables   150.00 

Peaches  180  bu   90.00 

Apples                                     440  bu   440.00 

Pears  ...  46  bu   28.00 

Apricots                                  840  lbs   16  00 

Plums  64  bu   16.00 

Cherries  3145  lbs   125.80 

Prunes  20  bu   10.00 

Currants                                  206  qts   20.60 

Grapes                                    353  lbs   17.65 

Gooseberries                            420  qts   10.50 

Raspberries                             224  qts   11.20 

Strawberries                           327  qts   16.35 

Total   .$4,390  86 

Fruit  (put  up)  .  ...  8486  qts. 
Tomatoes  (put  up)  .  .  .  1473  qts. 
Jams  and  Jellies    ....  761  qts. 
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I  (TWENTY-SECOND  AND  TWENTY-THIRD  YEx\RS.) 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

DESERET  NEWS  COMPANY. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  THE 

UTAH  STATE  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind. 

1905-1906. 

(twenty-second  and  TWENTY-THIRD  YEARS.) 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  INSTITUTION, 


Board  of  Trustees, 

Maud  May  Babcock,  President  Salt  Lake  City 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  Secretary  *  Ogden 

Fred  W.  Chambers  Ogden 

Peter  A.   Simpkin  Salt  Lake  City 

Charles  J.  Ross  Ogden 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent, 

Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 

Frances  N.  Eddy,  Max  W.  Woodbury,  John  P.  Bush, 

Elizabeth  DeLong,  Katherine  King, 

Florence  E.  Bennett. 

Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.  Emily  E.  Rossburg,  ^Jean  Cox. 

Instructors. 

Belle  S.  Ross  Physical  Culture 

Emily  E.  Rossburg  Art 

Elizabeth  Maughan  and  Jean  Cox  Domestic  Science 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  L.  W.  Ford  Music 

Nephi  Larson   Carpentry 

H.  M.  Bond  Printing 

David  Henderson   Shoemaker 

Jacob  Peterson   •  •  Blacksmithing 

Ida  Dallimore   Hammock-Weaving,  Fancy  Work 

Barend  van  der  Schuit  Horticulture 

Household. 

George  W.  Baker,  M.  D  Physician 

Albert  W.  Bell  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper 

Eliza  B.  Hume  Matron  of  the  Deaf 

Catherine  D.  Laine  Matron  of  the  Blind 

Walter  Kerr  Deaf  Boys'  Supervisor 

Albert  W.  Bell   Blind  Boys'  Supervisor 

Lucille  Driggs  Deaf  Girls'  Supervisor 

Hattie  C.  Brown  House  Mother 

Annie  M.  Vine  Nurse 


♦Absent  on  leave. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 
Fred  W.  CHAMEii:i{s,  Vice-Prest.  Mks  E.  F.  Corioy,  Sec'y 

Miss  Maud  May  Babcock,  President. 
CiiAS.  J.  Ross.  Ukv.  Pktkk  a.  Simpkix. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind* 


To  His  Excellency, 
John  C.  Cutler, 

Governor  of  Utah. 
Dear  Sir:— 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  present,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  the  biennial  report  for  the  term 
ending  November  30th,  1906,  of  the  Utah  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  The  regular  meetings 
of  the  Board  have  been  at  the  institution,  usually  monthly, 
in  order  that  we  might  the  better  keep  in  touch  with  the 
Superintendent  and  the  school  with  all  its  interests  and 
problems. 

We  find  ourselves  able  to  report  a  continuance  of  the 
high  grade  of  work  in  the  school  by  the  Superintendent 
and  his  staff,  and  the  plant  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved within  the  period,  and  is  capable  of  paying  to  the 
limited  life  for  which  the  State  established  it,  an  increas- 
ingly valuable  service. 

The  students  of  the  school  are  surrounded  by  the 
best  influences,  and  their  comfort,  and  well-being,  phy- 
sically and  morally,  have  been  undeviatingl}^  sought. 
Careful  work  is  being  done  to  set  the  children  abreast 
of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Particularly  has  the    Speech''  training  of  the  deaf 
advanced  in  this  period,  and  the  primitive  and  commer 
cially  valueless  ^^Sign-Method"  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  in  the  work  of  the  Institution. 
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Those  going  out  from  the  school  are  better  fitted 
in  their  lip-reading  to  take  a  place  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life. 

A  number  of  the  pupils  have  gone  out  since  the  last 
report  was  made  to  take  their  places  as  effective  wage- 
earners  and  reports  of  earlier  graduates  of  the  school, 
who  are  making  quite  remarkable  successes,  come  to  us, 
and  mention  of  them  will  be  found  in  Superintendent 
Driggs '  attached  report. 

The  many  visitors  to  the  Institution  during  the  past 
year,  including  Governors  of  neighboring  states,  with 
other  distinguished  officials,  have  expressed  keen  pleas- 
ure and  high  praise  of  the  school  on  both  its  educative 
and  practical  sides.  Notably,  the  chief  Executive  of 
Washington  found  pleasant  and  profitable  in  suggestion, 
his  visit  to  the  school. 

The  musical  and  manual  training  are  being  extended, 
profitably  for  the  students,  and  we  would  express  to  you 
our  commendation  of  the  work  done  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  his  teaching  corps. 

The  displays  made  by  the  school  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, where  a  Gold  Medal  was  won,  and  at  our  State  Fair, 
where  the  live  exhibit  in  the  way  of  school  working 
classes  was  surrounded  by  admiring  crowds  constantly, 
are  evidences  of  a  very  general  appreciation  of  the 
schooPs  work,  and  we  note  that  the  State  Fair  display 
especially  had  value  in  dissipating  among  parents  a  mis- 
apprehension regarding  the  character  and  value  of  the 
school. 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  for  improvements 
in  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry  sums  which  have  been  care- 
fully expended  for  the  sx^ecific  objects  named— a  bakery 
and  a  steam  mangle. 

The  Board  asked  at  that  time  an  appropriation  for 
the  erection  of  a  Superintendent's  Cottage.  The  appro- 
priation was  not  granted,  but  owing  to  the  press  of  the 
matter,  and  an  increase  in  our  resources  caused  by  the 
larger  number  of  pupils  from  Idaho,  and  a  rigid  economy 
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in  administration,  we  sought  the  permission  of  the  Hon- 
orable Board  of  Examiners  to  erect  snch  a  cottage.  Per- 
mission was  granted  and  while  it  has  caused  a  close  guard- 
ing of  expenses,  the  gain  to  the  school  in  the  absolute  use  of 
all  the  building  for  essential  purposes  of  the  Institution, 
and  the  giving  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  family  a 
freedom  from  necessary  restraints,  have  been  worth  the 
sacrifices  of  the  last  portion  of  the  period. 

We  would  ask  you  to  note  that  Idaho  has  established 
a  Deaf  and  Blind  School  at  Boise.  This  step  was  taken 
without  any  intimation  to  us  that  the  Idaho  students 
would  not  return  to  us  this  year,  and  the  loss  of  students 
and  income  from  Idaho,  is  an  item  bearing  on  our  ap- 
pended estimates  of  appropriations,  for  the  biennial  period 
ensuing,  as  well  as  our  resources  for  the  present  year. 

The  resources  from  the  Idaho  pupils,  which  netted 
us  several  thousand  dollars  each  year  is  a  serious  loss, 
and  compels  an  increase  in  our  request  for  a  general 
maintenance  appropriation  for  the  simple  reason  that 
since  the  last  appropriation  the  Utah  enrollment  has  in- 
creased nearly  20  per  cent,  and  the  necessary  expenses 
for  teachers  and  other  fixed  charges,  are  practically  the 
same  as  if  the  Idaho  pupils  were  still  with  us. 

During  the  period  the  Board  lost  the  services  of  the 
Hon.  John  Watson,  for  many  years  its  wise  and  capable 
chairman  and  a  warm  friend  of  all  the  school's  interests, 
and  the  Hon.  Morris  L.  Ritchie,  a  valued  member  of  the 
Board  for  six  years,  who  gave  a  like  interest  to  the  in- 
stitution and  we  deem  a  note  of  their  valued  service  due 
them  in  this  report. 

We  append  the  several  reports  of  the  officers  of  this 
Institution  which  are  required  by  the  law. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  estimates  furnished 
us  by  Superintendent  Driggs,  and  after  an  excision  of 
all  items  not  necessary  to  the  sanitary  well-being,  and  the 
physical  safety  of  the  pupils,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State's  school  for  the  purpose  of  its  planting,  we  respect- 
fully recommend  the  following  appropriation  for  the 
period  1907-9: 
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For  general  maintenance   .  $60,000 . 00 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  including  books, 
apparatus,  machinery,  new  floors,  painting, 

etc.,  etc   5,850.00 

For  the  re-building  of  the  boiler  house  chimney  1,500.00 
For  the  installation  of  the  Webster  system  of 
heating,  stokers,  and  for  necessary  changes 

and  improvements  in  the  heating  plant.  . .  .  7,900.00 

For  four  fire  escapes   5,200.00 

For  new  toilets  and  entrances  with  plumbing 

and  sewer  connections   5,000.00 

Total  $85,450.00 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Fred  W.  Chambees, 
i  E.  F.  Corey, 

Peter  A.  Simpkii^^, 
Charles  J.  Ross. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FRANK  M.  DRIGGS 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
herewith  my  report  of  the  general  condition  and  progress 
of  the  Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind  for  the  biennial  period  ending  November  30th, 
1906.  The  two  years  covered  by  this  report  have  been 
years  of  decided  growth  and  advancement  in  the  life  and 
welfare  of  the  institution.  The  school  has  increased  in 
numbers,  has  improved  in  general  efficiency  and  has  shown 
by  the  excellence  of  its  educational  methods  and  work 
that  it  is  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. The  discipline  of  the  school  is  good;  the  at- 
mosphere throughout  the  institution  indicates  a  harmo- 
nious working  corps  of  teachers,  instructors  and 
employees  whose  desire  is  to  make  of  the  children  who  do 
not  hear  and  who  cannot  see  useful  and  valuable  citizens 
for  the  State. 

HEALTH. 

In  a  large  family  like  ours  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
keep  all  the  children  well  all  of  the  time,  but  during  the 
last  two  years  the  general  health  has  been  good.  We 
have  had  two  epidemics  of  measles,  one  of  whooping- 
cough,  a  few  cases  of  chicken-pox  and  pneumonia  and  one 
case  of  typhoid  fever. 

Since  my  last  report  we  have  had  two  deaths,  Rulon 
Thompson  from  Scipio  and  Roy  Pettey  from  Sterling. 
Both  boys  were  deaf  and  both  were  bright  little  fellows. 
Little  Rulon,  who  died  February  12,  1905,  was  a  member 
of  our  oral  class  that  gave  demonstrations  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  He  was  a  son  of  Hon.  0.  L. 
Thompson,  a  member  of  the  last  Legislature.  The  cause 
of  his  death  was  a  serious  form  of  crou]3  following  an 
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attack  of  measles.  Little  Roy  was  a  frail  child,  son  of 
Mrs.  Margia  Petty,  and  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  with 
leakage  of  the  heart  from  which  illness  he  died  quite  sud- 
denly though  not  unexpectedly,  April  10,  1905.  Every 
possible  attention  in  the  matter  of  nursing  and  medical 
aid  was  given  these  pupils,  but  all  our  efforts  proved  in- 
effectual. Their  deaths  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  school. 
Expressions  of  deep  sympathy  were  extended  to  the  be- 
reaved families. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  of  Utah  pupils  in  1904-05  was  eighty- 
one.  Last  session  it  had  increased  to  one  hundred.  This 
school  year  we  have  ninety-three  and  several  more  to  en- 
ter before  January.  During  the  biennial  period  we  have 
had  thirty-six  new  applicants  for  admission  among  whom 
there  were  twenty-three  deaf,  eight  blind  and  five  feeble- 
minded. The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment  by 
years : 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1905-06. 


Deaf  Pupils. 

Blind  Pupils. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Utah  

Idaho   

WToming  .... 

48 
16 
2 

32 
10 

80 
26 
2 

10 
5 

10 
2 

20 
7 

ICO 
33 
2 

Totals  .... 

66 

42 

108 

15 

12 

27 

135 

SCHOOL  YEAR  190H-07. 


Deaf  Pupils. 

Blind  Pupils. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

.Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Utah  

Wyoming  .... 

44 
1 

2 

32 

76 
'  1 
2 

9 

8 
1 

17 
1 

93 
2 
2 

Totals  .... 

47 

32 

79 

9 

'..9 

18 

97 

11 


As  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  above  table  we 
had  in  attendance  last  year  thirty-three  pupils  from,  the 
State  of  Idaho,  an  unusually  large  number.  The  educa- 
tion of  these  outside  children  has  given  the  school  quite 
a  little  revenue  for  mlany  years  and  has  materially  de- 
creased the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  for  our  own 
pupils.  This  fall,  however,  a  new  school  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  was  opened  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  have  not  only  lost  our  Idaho  pupils,  but 
the  revenue  as  well.  This  is  a  serious  loss  to  our  institu- 
tion for  the  reason  that  our  corps  of  teachers,  instructors 
and  employees  is  not  lessened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Idaho  scholars.  The  establishment  of  this  new  institution 
and  the  preparation  for  the  education  of  their  own  pupils, 
carried  forward  without  a  word  of  notification  to  us  from 
the  State  officials  of  our  sister  State,  after  we  had  for  so 
many  years  provided  a  home  and  school  for  them,  seemed 
to  us  to  lack  due  measure  of  courtesy. 

The  prospects  are  that  the  next  two  years  will  see  a 
big  increase  in  our  enrollment  of  home  pupils.  I  have 
already  on  my  lists  the  names  and  addresses  of  several 
young  children  for  next  year. 

GRADUATES. 

The  standard  of  graduation  from  the  institution  has 
been  made  higher  and  the  requirements  mjore  stringent. 
In  order  for  a  pupil  to  obtain  a  diploma  from  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  he  must  complete  the  regular  course  and 
successfully  pass  the  examinations.  This  means  that  he 
must  have  a  good  command  of  English  and  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  common  branches  of  study.  In  the  School  for 
the  Blind  certificates  are  given  to  students  completing  the 
grammar  grades  with  honor;  diplom'as  are  awarded  to 
scholars  who  successfully  complete  the  required  high 
school  course. 

GRADUATES-JUNE,  1905. 

SCHOOL  FOE  THE  DEAF. 

Margaret  Clotworthy,  Heber  City  Utah,  diploma. 
Joseph  Keeley,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  certificate. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIXD. 

Murray  Allen,  Merciir,  Utah,  certificate. 
Janey  McClellan,  Denipsey,  Idaho,  certificate. 

aRADUATES-JUNE,  1906. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIXD. 

Zilla  Curtis,  Salem,  Utah,  certificate. 
Ferrie  Ross,  Pocatello,  Iclaho,  certificate. 
Ellen  Youngstrom,  Ogden,  Utah,  certificate. 
Maria  Hansen,  Ferron,  Utah^  certificate. 
Thomas  Biddulph,  Hooper,  Utah,  certificate. 

Five  of  these  graduates  have  returned  to  the  institu- 
tion and  are  pursuing  high  school  and  musical  courses 
in  the  School  for  the  Blind.  The  others  are  making- 
creditable  records  for  themselves  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities. 

With  regard  to  those  young  men  and  women  who 
have  heretofore  gone  out  from  the  fostering  care  of  the 
school  I  wish  to  say  that  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  are  honorable  m^en  and  women  and 
good  citizens.  Several  of  them  are  married;  some  have 
families  and  own  their  own  homes ;  some  have  acquired 
farms  and  stock;  others  are  working  at  the  trades  they 
learned  while  in  the  institution. 

I  desire  to  make  special  mention  of- Mr.  John  H. 
Clark  from  Panguitch,  Utah,  who  graduated  from  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  1897,  and  also  comiileted  a  five 
years'  course  at  Gallaudet  College  (The  National  College 
for  the  Deaf),  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1902.  This  young 
man  is  now  a  surveyor  of  ability,  employed  in  the  forestr^^ 
service  of  the  national  government.  I  understand  that 
the  excellence  of  his  work  has  won  for  him  three  promo- 
tions in  which  fact  we  take  due  pride. 

CHANGES. 

In  1905  Miss  Katherine  King,  for  several  years  a  suc- 
cessful oral  teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  declined 
a  re-appointment.    This  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appoint 
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inent  of  Miss  Betty  L.  Bowles  from  Richmond,  Va., 
a  teacher  of  experience  and  a  graduate  of  the  Normal 
Department  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  Miss  Mary  M.  Lyne,  from  Lexington,  Ky., 
with  experience  in  the  Alabama  and  Philadelphia  schools 
for  the  deaf,  was  employed  as  teacher  because  of  increased 
attendance. 

In  1906  Mr.  Fred  Halverson,  instructor  of  barbering. 
who  had  been  with  the  School  many  years,  resigned  as  he 
was  leaving  the  State.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Thos.  Pardoe.  Mr.  James  A.  Weaver, 
who  for  two  years  had  taught  our  advanced  grades  most 
acceptably,  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  in  the 
Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Deaf.  Miss  Jean  Cox, 
a  teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  given  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in 
Columbia  University.  Miss  Emily  Rossburg,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been  selected  to  succeed 
Miss  Cox.  Miss  Annie  M.  Vine  from  Salt  Lake  City  has 
been  employed  as  nurse. 

METHODS. 

In  the  care  and  training  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  we 
have  passed  through  many  of  the  experimental  stae'es. 
Today  our  methods  are  sound,  logical  and  DedaQroji^ical 
and  do  not  ditfer  greatly  from  those  employed  in  the  best 
public  schools.  We  believe  that  education  means  life, 
growth  and  development— mental  culture,  moral  advance- 
m'ent  and  physical  well-being.  We  believe  that  to  do  is 
of  as  great  importance  as  to  know.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  teacher  may  teach  and  not  produce  jyrowth. 
We  also  know  that  pupils  may  go  to  school  and  not  de- 
velop as  we  would  wish.  The  whole  matter  of  education 
may  be  summed  up  in  these  two  words,  ''effort  educates.'' 
The  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  be  educated  must  put  forth  the 
necessary  energv  to  learn  or  forever  remain  in  darkness. 
It  is  a  teacher's  business  and  duty  to  brinsr  into  her  school- 
room an  atmosphere  of  growth  so  that  her  pupils  may 
breathe  aright  and  grow. 

Prom  the  fact  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  errowino' 
mentally,  morally  and  physically  into  more  m'anly  and 
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womanly  young  people,  using  superior  English  to  that  of 
years  gone  by,  talking  and  reading  the  lips  with  more  ease, 
and  in  many  other  ways  indicating  signs  of  the  results  of 
educational  training,  we  feel  greatly  encouraged. 

Our  methods  of  communication  with  the  deaf  are 
speech,  speech-reading,  writing  and  manual  spelling. 
With  these  means  of  conveying  thought  we  are  able  to 
reach  the  mind  of  the  child  and  lead  him  into  the  light. 

With  the  blind  child  we  find  less  difficulty  in  the  mat- 
ter of  conversation  as  he  can  hear.  We  find  the  Braille 
system  of  raised  points  very  satisfactory  for  the  blind 
for  individual  study  and  reading.  These  six  dots,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  used  in  various  combinations 
forni)  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  marks  of  punctuation, 
the  digits,  musical  signs,  and  contractions,  thus  making- 
possible  the  printing  of  all  kinds  of  books. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf,  which  is  a  school  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  we  have  this  year  seventy-nine  pupils 
who  are  being  taught  by  seven  regular  teachers.  The 
course  of  study,  here  appended,  comprises  all  the  common 
branches  and  a  few  high  school  subjects.  Besides  the  lit- 
erary work  there  are  courses  in  physical  culture,  art, 
domestic  science,  carpentry,  printing,  shoemaking,  black- 
smithing,  barbering  and  horticulture. 

Every  deaf  child,  upon  entering  the  institution,  is 
placed  in  an  oral  class  and  educated  along  oral  lines. 
During  the  last  five  years  practically  all  the  new  children 
have  been  so  placed.  Their  progress  in  mental  develop- 
ment, speech  and  speech-reading,  language  and  general 
knowledge  has  been  and  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  contin- 
uance of  this  policy. 

SCHOOL  FOE  THE  BLIND. 
This  school,  conducted  as  a  department  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  has  this  year  eighteen  pupils,  taught  by  two 
regular  teachers.  The  course  of  study  comprises  that  of 
the  regular  public  school  of  eight  grades,  also  the  high 
school  branches.  In  addition  to  the  literary  subjects  there 
are  courses  in  physical  culture,  music  and  domestic  science. 
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Typewriting  is  also  taught  in  connection  with  the  school 
work.  The  general  advance  in  educational  work  in  this 
department  is  highly  gratifying.  In  their  study  of  lit- 
erature and  oral  expression  the  blind  pupils  have  quite 
successfully  given  dramJatizations  of  ''Little  Women," 
and  the  ''Courtship  of  Miles  Standish." 

MORAL  ADVANCEMENT. 

In  a  large  institution  where  children  spend  three- 
fourths  of  every  year  for  a  number  of  years  and  live  apart 
from  home  and  its  influences,  it  is  imperative  upon  the 
school  and  its  management,  its  teachers,  matrons  and 
supervisors  that  the  moral  sentiment  should  be  high  and 
that  the  children  should  be  surrounded  with  influences 
which  make  for  the  right.  Our  aim  is  to  cultivate  in  them 
a  love  for  the  true,  the  noble,  and  the  good ;  a  desire  to  be 
kind,  generous  and  helpful ;  a  hope  to  become  honorable 
men  and  women. 

We  have  services  daily  in  our  chapel  where  talks 
of  a  mioral  nature  are  given  by  the  superintendent  and 
teachers.  These  exercises  are  usually  closed  with  prayer 
and  the  Lord's  prayer  repeated  (orally)  in  unison.  Reg- 
ular Sunday  school  classes  and  Sunday  lectures  are  also 
conducted  by  teachers  of  the  school.  All  of  these  are 
entirely  non-sectarian  in  character,  but  all  are  given  with 
a  view  of  keeping  up  the  moral  tone  of  the  institution. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

No  class  of  individuals,  perhaps,  needs  physical  train- 
ing more  than  do  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  For  this  reason 
we  have  a  good  gymnasium  well  equipped  with  apparatus. 
Regular  and  systematic  instruction  is  given  every  school 
day  for  every  pupil  in  the  institution.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  daily  exercises  we  have  more  healthful  boys  and 
girls  and  they  are  able  to  do  better  literary  work. 

Besides  the  regular  course  in  the  gymnasium  we  have 
good  basket-ball  and  base-ball  teams  which  rank  well 
with  those  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

It  IS  now  conceded  by  educators  that  the  training  of 
the  hand  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  of 
every  school.  This  is  especially  true  with  the  deaf.  All 
of  our  older  deaf  boys  are  required  to  take  up  some  trade, 
or  occupation  and  spend  two  and  one-half  hours  daily 
mastering  it.  This  work  is  quite  as  valuable  and  usually 
as  much  enjoyed  as  that  of  the  school  proper.  Young 
mien  who  have  graduated  from  the  institution  are  today 
earning  good  wages  because  of  their  knowledge  of  toolF? 
acquired  in  this  school. 

The  class  in  carpentry,  besides  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  repair  work  about  the  school,  has  made  a  new 
set  of  tables  for  the  dining-room,  a  complete  set  of  fur- 
niture for  the  girls'  sitting-room,  bookcases,  lockers, 
benches,  doors,  cupboards,  chairs,  and  other  useful 
articles. 

The  young  shoemakers  have  been  kept  busy  repair- 
ing the  shoes  for  our  big  family,  but  have  found  time  to 
make  a  great  many  pairs  of  new  shoes.  This  trade  is  a 
very  good  one  for  the  deaf.  The  classes  in  printing,  bar- 
bering,  blacksmithing  and  horticulture  are  doing  very 
creditable  work.  The  boys  learning  these  trades  will  be 
well  prepared  for  lives  of  usefulness  when  their  courses 
are  completed. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

We  believe  that  every  young  woman  should  be  taught 
how  to  sew,  cook  and  keep  a  house  in  order.  To  this  end 
we  have  classes  in  plain  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
fancy  work,  dressmaking,  cooking  and  all  kinds  of  gen- 
eral housework  for  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The 
results  of  this  domjestic  science  work  prove  conclusively 
that  it  is  valuable  and  necessary.  Our  girls  make  nearly 
all  of  their  own  clothes  and  do  all  the  sewing  and  mending 
for  the  school.  When  at  home  in  the  summer  many  of 
them  do  the  cooking  and  housework  and  often  most  of 
the  sewing  for  the  family.  The  class  in  cooking  made 
all  of  the  mince  and  pumpkin  pies  for  our  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  (1906). 
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MUSIC. 

For  the  blind  pupils  we  provide  courses  in  music— 
piano  and  violin.  These  studies  afford  much  pleasure 
and  frequently  prepare  students  to  earn  a  good  livin,i>' 
after  leaving  school.  The  musical  work  of  the  school 
is  much  superior  to  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  Eapid 
progress  is  being  made.  The  boys  and  girls  are  more 
serious  in  their  lessons,  and  are  interested  in  the  classics 
— the  best  music.  They  are  studying  the  works  of  Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn,  Handel,  Heller,  Bach,  Czerny, 
Paderewski,  Shumann  and  other  great  musicians.  Six 
of  the  piano  pupils  are  taking  harmony  and  composition. 
An  orchestra  of  eight  pieces,  organized  last  spring,  is 
making  a  splendid  showing.  Each  year  three  or  four 
musicals  are  given  to  which  the  public  is  invited.  These 
recitals  prove  very  helpful  and  add  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm to  the  musical  work  of  the  school.  And  it  is  our 
purpose  to  gradualh^  widen  the  scope  of  the  musical 
teaching  so  as  to  give  as  thorough  fitting  as  possible  to 
those  who  have  musical  talent. 

ART. 

A  course  in  art  is  given  for  the  deaf  pupils,  many  of 
whom  show  some  talent  in  this  direction.  Lessons  are 
given  to  more  than  thirty  pupils  twice  a  week.  Even  the 
youngest  boys  and  girls  frequently  surprise  us  by  their 
skill  in  modeling  in  clay,  cutting  with  the  scissors  or 
drawing  in  colors.  Art  work  as  a  factor  in  education 
is  of  great  value  to  the  deaf.  It  develops  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  trains  the  eye  to  appreciate  Nature's  many 
charming  pictureSw 

CONVENTIONS. 

In  July,  1905,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C.  This  was  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  gathering  of  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  m.eetings  of 
the  kind  ever  held. 
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At  the  business  session  I  extended,  on  behalf  of 
Utah,  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Convention  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  at  our  school  in  Ogden.  The  invi- 
tation, I  am  glad  to  say,  was  accepted.  The  Convention 
will  meet  with  us  in  the  summer  of  1908.  It  is  con- 
sidered quite  a  distinct  honor  for  an  institution  to  have 
a  meeting  of  such  national  importance,  and  I  am  sure, 
will  be  a  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  our  school.  We  will 
naturally  wisli  to  have  our  institution  in  the  pink  of 
condition  for  this  event  and  must  work  toward  this  end. 
The  fact  that  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  leading 
educators  and  members  of  this  distinguished  national 
body  are  to  visit  our  institution  is  one  of  our  reasons 
for  pressing  at  this  time  the  needed  sums  for  improve- 
ment appropriations. 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  was  represented,  this 
past  summer,  at  the  seventh  summer  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf,  held  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
by  three  representatives,  including  myself.  This  meet- 
ing was  well  attended,  there  being  present  some  two 
hundred  teachers  of  speech  froml  all  over  the  country. 
Tt  was  also  a  successful  gathering,  there  being  instructive 
lectures,  good  papers,  valuable  demonstrations,  profit- 
able excursions  and  genial  hospitality. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  give  a  response  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  and  to  serve  on  the  committee  of 
resolutions.  I  also  read  for  our  Mr.  James  A.  Weaver, 
his  paper,  ^'Sunday  School  Work  for  Advanced  Grades." 

I  desire  to  m.ake  mention  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
teachers  are  members  of  the  Utah  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  attend  its  meetings.  We  believe  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  school  to  mix 
with  the  educators  of  the  State.  It  helps  to  place  our 
institution  on  a  higher  plane  and  shows  that  the  deaf 
and  blind  of  our  Commonwealth  are  in  school  and  are 
being  taught  by  educators.  The  value  to  an  institution 
of  progressive  teachers  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  effect  is  noticeable  upon  the  lives  of  the 
children  who  come  under  their  care.  Our  boys  and  girls 
are  constantly  absorbing  our  qualities.  By  and  by  they 
reflect  our  very  lives.    The  influence    of    a  growing 
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teacher  should  bring  out  of  the  boys  and  girls  those  vir- 
tues that  help  to  make  real  live  men  and  women. 

VISITORS. 

During  the  past  year  the  institution  has  been  visited 
by  a  large  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  all  of 
whom  have  expressed  surprise  and  wonder  as  well  as 
gratification  over  the  high  educational  standard  our 
school  holds  when  compared  with  other  like  institutions, 
and  particularly  over  the  practical  side  of  the  school  and 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  manual  training  and 
speech.  Among  our  honored  guests  were:  his  Excel- 
lency, Our  Governor;  his  Excellency,  Albert  E.  Mead, 
Grovernor  of  Washington;  Dr.  Wm.  K.  Argo,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind;  Prof.  Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind;  Prof.  L.  E. 
Milligan,  Superintendent  of  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind;  Prof.  Percival  Hall,  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  A.  C.  Nelson,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Utah;  Hon.  Thomas 
T.  Tynan,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Wyoming;  Hon.  F.  B.  Sheldon,  Clerk  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Reform  of  Wyoming;  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Tingey,  Secretary  of  State ;  Hon.  M.  A.  Breeden,  Attor- 
ney General;  Hon.  James  Christensen,  State  Treasurer; 
Hon.  J.  A.  Edwards,  State  Auditor;  Judge  Wm.  M. 
McCarty  and  D.  N.  Straup  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Dr. 
J.  T.  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
Prof.  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

With  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State 
we  made  an  exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
in  the  Utah  Building.  Our  obi'ective  display  consisted 
of  a  hexagonal  oak  cabinet  with  six  plate  glass  cases 
and  sixteen  revolving  frames.  The  six  compartments 
were  filled  with  specimens  of  handiwork  from  our  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  classes,  while  the  frame5> 
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contained  plictograplis,  written  lessons,  maps,  art,  and 
fancy  work.  In  addition  to  the  cabinet  and  its  contents 
we  bad  bonnd  volnmes  of  lessons  from  all  the  grades 
of  tbe  scbool,  and  during  tlie  montb  of  Angiist  we  gave 
daily  demionstration  of  our  metbods  of  teaching  tbe 
deaf  to  speak  and  read  lips.  Tbe  pupils  wbo  gave  tbese 
recitations  were  Jack  Waterbouse,  Salt  Lake  City ;  Grrant 
Morgan,  Spanish  Fork;  Tbelma  Young,  Hooper;  Trane 
Chipman,  American  Fork,  and  Maree  Hunter,  Salt  Lake 
City.  This  class  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Francis  N.  Eddy, 
teacher,  and  Miss  Hattie  C.  Brown,  supervisor. 

We  are  indebted  to  tbe  State's  Lewis  and  Clark  Com- 
mission for  tbe  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  received 
from  Hon.  Eudolph  Kuchler,  treasurer,  to  partly  reim- 
burse tbe  school  for  making  this  living  exhibit. 

Tbe  following  letter,  which  is  self-explanatory,  shows 
tbe  award  made  to  our  institution: 

UTAH  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION. 

L.  A.  Ostien,  Director. 

Utah  Building,  October  10,  1905. 
Supt.  Frank  M.  Driggs, 

Ogden,  Utah. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  tbe  honor  to  inform  you  that 
your  school  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  on  cabinet 
and  contents  and  living  exhibit.    I  congratulate  you  on 
the  good  work  of  the  institution. 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  A.  Ostien. 

At  the  Utah  State  Fair  in  Salt  Lake  Citv,  October, 
1905,  and  at  the  AVeber  County  Fair,  September,  1906, 
we  made  displays  similar  to  the  one  made  at  Portland. 
At  both  we  had  class  dem'onstrations  from  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  blind.  We  have  received  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Deseret  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society  and 
a  diploma  from  the  directors  of  the  Weber  County  Fair 
Association. 
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These  four  gold  medals  and  tfie  several  diplomas 
awarded  the  institution  during  the  last  five  years  are  on 
exhibit  in  the  Superintendent's  office. 

STATE  AUDITOR. 

Since  my  last  report  the  deputy  State  Auditor,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Box,  has  twice  audited  our  accounts.  Both  times 
he  has  found  our  vouchers  and  books  in  good  condition 
and  has  discovered  no  discrepancies. 

THE  WIND  STORM. 

From  Saturday  noon,  October  20th,  1906,  until  Mon- 
day morning  the  22nd,  Ogden  and  vicinity  was  visited  by 
a  high  wind  which  left  behind  it  damages  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  Our  institution  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  almost  two  thousand  dollars.  The  first  dam- 
age with  us  was  the  blowing  in  of  parts  of  several  large 
windows  and  transoms  Saturday  night.  At  seven  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  while  breakfast  was  being  prepared, 
the  kitchen  chimlney,  a  brick  one  twenty  feet  above  the 
roof,  toppled  over  and  came  down  through  a  large  sky- 
light into  the  kitchen.  At  eight  thirty  o'clock  while  the 
children  were  at  breakfast,  the  seventy- two  foot  boiler' 
house  chimney  fell,  taking  off  one  corner  of  the  boiler 
house  and  roof  and  putting  our  heating  plant  out  of  use 
for  three  days.  There  were  other  damages  such  as  up- 
rooted trees,  broken  gates  and  fences  but  nothing  really 
serious.  The  fortunate  thing  was  that  no  one  was 
injured. 

Steps  were  taken  immediately  looking  for  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  children  and  for  the  immediate 
repair  of  the  damage  wrought.  Temporary  smoke- 
stacks were  placed  over  the  boilers  and  arrangements 
made  to  rebuild  the  chimney.  Bids  were  advertised  for 
according  to  law  and  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a 
larger  and  better  chimney,  which  is  to  be  circular, 
awarded  to  Calvert  and  Leek,  contractors,  for  the  sum 
of  $1,247.00.  This  action  was  taken  after  consultation 
with  and  the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
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DUMB  CHILDREN. 

Every  year  we  receive  a  number  of  applications  for 
admission  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  from 
children  who  are  dumb  and  not  deaf.  All  of  these  ap- 
plicants are  mentally-deficient,  or  feeble-minded.  Most 
of  them  are  capable  of  considerable  advancement  under 
proper  environment  and  training.  Something  should 
be  done  toward  the  establishment  of  a  home  and  school 
for  themi  and  other  feeble-minded  children  in  the  State. 
I  have  prepared  a  lengthy  report  upon  this  subject  for 
his  Excellency,  John  C.  Cutler,  Governor,  and  respeci:- 
fully  refer  you  to  my  recommendations  therein.  I  desire 
to  append  the  document  to  this  biennial  report  together 
with  other  statistics  and  data  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

From  the  fact  that  all  dumb  children  who  are  not 
deaf  are  feeble-minded,  and  are,  therefore,  not  eligible 
to  admission  to  the  Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  we  have  no 
dumb  children  in  the  school,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
Legislature  be  requested  to  eliminate  the  word  ^^Dumb  " 
from  the  name  of  the.  school  making  it  to  be  '^The  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf."  This  will  be  a  more  correct  name 
and  will  m.eet  with  the  approval  of  public  sentiment  in 
this  direction. 

NEVADA  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 

There  are  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Nevada  sev- 
eral deaf  and  blind  children  whose  parents  desire  their 
admission  to  our  institution  as  Nevada  pupils.  The  Ne- 
vada school  law  requires  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  that  State  to  send  all  such  children  to  the 
California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  It  seems 
to  me  that  overtures  should  be  made  to  the  proper  State 
officials  of  Nevada  asking  that  this  law  be  so  changed  as 
to  allow  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  school 
nearest  and  most  convenient  to  their  homes. 
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APPEOPRIATIONS. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  to  the  institution 
various  sums  as  follows  for  the  two  academic  vears  end- 
ing June  30th,  1906 :  . 


For  general  maintenance  $52,000.00 

For  repairs  and  improvements   2,000.00 

For  books  and  apparatus   500.00 

For  a  steamj  mangle   400.00 

For  a  'bakery   1,000.00 


The  balance  of  the  general  maintenance  appropria- 
tion November  30th,  1906,  with  the  interest  from  our 
land  funds,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  institution  until  the  close  of  the  biennial  period, 
provided  careful  economy  is  exercised.  The  appropria- 
tion for  repairs  and  improvements  has  been  expended. 
Among  the  more  important  items  are:  connections  with 
the  city  sewer,  a  tile  floor  in  the  kitchen,  the  painting  of 
the  hospital  building  and  much  of  the  interior  of  the  main 
building,  hardwood  floors  in  the  main  hallways  and 
steel  ceilings  in  the  bath-roomis.  The  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  books  and  apparatus  is  nearly  gone.  A  new 
order  recently  issued  for  additional  books  will  use  the 
balance  on  hand.  The  amount  for  a  steam  m^angle  has 
been  spent  with  good  results.  The  new  bakery  in- 
stalled answers  the  purposes  well  and  cost  but  $565.30. 
The  unexpended  balance  reverts  to  the  State. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 
In  estimating  the  sums  that  will  be  required  to  prop- 
erly m.aintain  the  institution  for  the  two  years  beginning 
July  1,  1907,  and  ending  June  30,  1909,  it  is  necessary  to 
base  these  estimates  upon  the  expenditures  of  previous 
periods  and  upon  the  enrollment  of  Utah  pupils.  The 
number  of  hom.e  pupils  in  both  schools  last  year  was  one 
hundred;  this  year  we  have  ninety-three  and  several 
more  yet  to  enter.  During  the  next  two  years  our  at- 
tendance will  exceed  one  hundred  children.  To  educate 
and  care  for  this  number  of  deaf  and  blind  boys  and  girls 
and  keen  the  institution  up  to  its  hio:h  standard  of  educa- 
tional efficiency  will  require,  for  the  biennium  above  men- 
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ticned,  besides  the  interest  and  rentals  accruing  from  tbo 
land  fund,  $60,000.00.  We  also  need  for  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements,  the  painting 
of  the  buildings,  roofs  and  fence,  new  floors,  books,  ap- 
paratus, machinery,  spray  pump,  electric  program  clock 
and  system,  seats  for  the  chapel,  etc.,  $5,850;  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  boiler  house  chimney,  $1,500.00;  for 
the  installation  of  the  Webster  system  of  heating,  stokers, 
and  for  necessary  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
heating  plant  to  make  it  more  efficient  as  well  as  more 
economical,  $7,900.00 ;  for  four  Kerker-Bender  fire 
escapes  to  protect  our  children  fromi  loss  of  life  in  case 
of  a  fire,  $5,200.00;  for  new  toilets  and  entrances  with 
plumbing  and  sewer  connections  to  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  school  and  remove  the  present  un- 
sightly and  badly  constructed  toilet  building,  with  its 
immodest  arrangement,  and  replace  the  wooden  en- 
trances with  more  permanent  ones,  $5,000.00. 

EECAPITULATION. 


For  general  maintenance   $60,000.00 

For  repairs  and  improvements   5,850.00 

For  boiler  house  chimney   1,500.00 

For  heating  plant  improvements   7,900.00 

For  fire  escapes    5,200.00 

For  toilets  and  entrances   5,000.00 


$85,450.00 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  again  testify  to 
the  uniform  faithfulness  of  our  corps  of  teachers,  in- 
structors and  einlployees,  all  of  whom  work  harmonious- 
ly for  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  I  wish  also  to  ex- 
press m}^  thanks  to  you  for  the  confidence  imposed  in 
me,  for  your  advice  and  counsel,  and  for  the  deep  in- 
terest you  have  shown  in  all  that  pertain  to  the  schools 
prosperity. 

Verv^  respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  M.  Deiggs,  Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent, 

State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind: 

Dear  Sir :— Appended  is  my  report  for  the  two  years 
ending  November  30,  1906. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  health  conditions 
which  have  obtained  at  the  School  for  the  most  part  dur- 
ing this  time.  The  only  epidemic  of  any  consequence 
was  that  of  measles  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  little 
Rulon  Thompson,  Peburary  12,  1905.  Another  death  is 
recorded  April  10,  1905,  that  of  Eoy  Pettey,  which  came 
as  a  termination  of  valvular  heart  disease  complicating 
articular  rheumatism  from!  which  he  had  suffered  several 
attacks. 

MEDICAL  CASES. 


Typhoid  fever   ;   1 

Pneumonia    4 

Chicken  pox   0 

Erysipelas    3 

Acute  articular  rheumatism   1 

Tonsilitis   6 

Whooping  cough   11 

Measles    20 

German  measles    32 

SUBOICAL  CASES. 

Fractures    2 

Incised  wounds    2 

Crushing  wounds    2 

Dislocations   1 

Very  respectfully. 


Geo.  W.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Physician. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT, 


Frank  M.  DHggs^  Superintendent^ 

State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  hand  you  herewith  my  report  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1905  and  ending  November  30,  1906. 

RECEIPTS. 

state  Warrants. — 

January  21,  1905.   .$3,354.82 

February  28,  1905    3,530.83 

April  6,  1905    3.256.50 

May  5,  1905    2,913.97 

May  13,  1905     3,460.19 

June  28,  1905    3,639.01 

October  5,  1905    2,000.00 

October  5,  1905    3,145.49 

November  1, 1905    5,476.85 

November  16,  1905   ;  .  .  .  .  4,803.73 

January  5,  1906   .4,202.82 

Januarv  30,  1906    3,627.78 

February  24,  1906    4,192.56 

March  24,  1906  ...   3,205.05 

March  24,  1906    1,813.31 

April  21,  1906    4,770.20 

Mav  31,  1906    3,.571.97 

June  20,  1906    4,138.02 

July  12,  1906   .  1,736,34 

October  3,  1906    1,590.65 

Novembers,  1906    4,023.26 

November  24,  1906    3,579.67  $76,033.02 


Idaho  Warrants.— 

March  29,  1905    1,529.16 

Mav  27,  1905    1,000.00 

July  1,  1905    1,842.50 

September  14,  1905    52.10 

December  8,  1905    706.25 

December  27,  1905    1,500.00 

Januarv  31,  1906    20.50 

March  12,  1906    7.25.00 

March  12,  1906      760.00 

June  18,  1906    2,175.00 

September  25,  1906    1,450.00  11,760.51 
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Wyoming  Warrants.— 

February  14,  1905    205  88 

July  3,  1*905    250.00 

January  11,  1906    250.00 

August  4,  1906    250.00  955.88 


Sanpete  County  Warrant.— 

May  16,  1905    48.63  48.63 


Utah  County  Warrant. — 

May  16,  1905    9.20  9  20 


Lewis  and  Clark  Commission  Warrant. — 

January  31,  1906    200.00  200.00 


Ogden  City  Warrant. — 

May  3,  1906    62.29  62.29 


Bannock  County  Warrant.— 

August  4,  1906    25.00  25.00 


Salt  Lake  County  Warrants.— 

November  13,  1906    23.35 

November  24, 1906    25.20  48.55 


Receipts  from  Supt  Driggs.— 

January  18,  1905    39.02 

March  8,  1905    88.21 

March  31,  1905    104.83 

May  16,  1905    11.17 

August  11,  1905    60.65 

October  23.  1905    113.35 

December  8,  1905    ...  271.15 

February  16,  1906    122.55 

March  23.  1906    30.70 

May  3,  1906    23.97 

July  5,  1906    124.10 

August  4,  1906    32.15 

October  18,  1906    202.70 

November  13,  1906    93.13 

November  13,  1906   20.43 

November  24,  1906    366.43  1,704.59 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1905    5,645.11 

Received  from  the  State  Auditor   76,0-33.02 

Received  from  Idaho  .      .  ,   11,760.51 

Received  from  Wyoming   .  .  .  955.88 

Received  from  Sanpete  County   48.63 

Received  from  Utah  County   ...    9.20 

Received  from  Salt  Lake  County   48.55 

Received  from  Bannock  County   25.00 

Received  from  Lewis  and  Clark  Commission  .  200.00 

Received  from  Ogden  City   62.29 

Received  from  Supt.  Driggs   1,704.59  96,492.78 


Total  Checks  paid   86,399.74 

Balance  on  hand  November  30,  1906    10,  093.04  96,492.78 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  V.  McINTOSH, 

Treasurer. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 


RECEIPTS. 

January  1,  1905  to  xXovember  30,  1906. 

1905  1906  Total. 

Balance  on  hand.  January  1,  1905   $   5,645.11  $  .  .      .  $  5,645.11 

State  Auditor,  maintenance                                 32.616.09  40,451.63  73,067.72 

repairs  and  improvements  .  .  .    2,0OO.CO  ....  2,000.00 

bakery                                             565.30  ....  565  30 

steam  mangle                                   400.00  ....  40').00 

Tuition  from  other  States                                     7,085.89  5,755,50  12,841.39 

From  indigent  account                                              57.83  94.03  151.86 

From  shoe  shop                                                       136.70  205  66  342.36 

From  carpenter  shop                                                 17.70  25. 30  43  00 

Prom  printing  office                                                    .25  2.00  2.25 

From  shop  for  tlie  blind                                            23.65  18.28  41.93 

From  grounds                                                           30.35  96.70  127.05 

From  live  stock                                                       305.25  344.03  649  28 

From  Lewis  and  Clark  Commis.eion  .....         ....  200.00  200.00 

From  miscellaneous  sources                                   174.48  241.05  415  53 


49,058.60  47,434.18  96,492.78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries,  Supt.,  Teachers  and  Instructors  .  .  .  .  12,255.66  11,863  66  24,119.32 

Officers  and  Employees                           10,893.86  9,942.98  20,836.84 

Provisions  .  '                                   4,146.15  2.866.54  7,012.69 

General  supplies                                                     3,252.99  1.589.75  4.792  74 

Fuel,  light  and  water                                              3,435.67  4,250.93  7,686  60 

Library  books                                                           311.53  -  .      .  31153 

Books  and  school  supplies                                          527.50  193.45  720.95 

Shoe  shop                                                                  113  59  311.11  424.70 

Carpenter  shop                                                         104.16  8.32  112.48 

Printing  office                                                           294.97  67.34  362.31 

Sewing  room                                                             115.53  174.29  289.82 

Shop  for  the  Blind                                                      87.97  56. 78  144  75 

Stables  and  live  stock                                              480.85  1,021.80  1,502.65 

Grounds                                                                   417.16  144  97  562.13 

Repairs  and  improvements                                        748.00  1  221.42  1,969.42 

General  expenses                                                  6,283.58  2,111.30  8,394.88 

Superintendent's  Cottage                                      4,235.80  1,077  00  5,312.80 

Bakery                                                                     539  30  26.00  565.30 

Steam  Mangle                                                        369.35  30.65  400.00 

48,613.62  36,908.29  85,521.91 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  receipts,  1905  and  1906   $96,492.78 

Outstanding  checks   3,422.24  $  99,915,02 


Total  disbursements,  1905  and  1906    85,521.91 

Checks  issued  1904,  paid  in  1905    4.300.07 

Cash  on  hand  November  30,  1906    10,093.04  99,915.02 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 


ALBERT  W.  BELL, 
Clerk. 


FRANK  M.  DRIGGS. 

Superintendent 
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LIST  OF  OFFICIALS  WITH  SALARIES. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

Frank  M.  Drigj^s,  Superintendent  per  month  $208.33 

Frances  N.  Eddy,  Teacher  of  the  Deaf   "  90.00 

John  P.  Bush,           "        "         "    "  85.00 

Fk^reuce  E.  Bennett,"        "         "    "  80.00 

Bettv  L.  Bowles,       "        "         "    "  75.00 

Max  W.  Woodbury,  "                   "    "  70.00 

Mary  M.  Lyne,          "        "          "    "  70.00 

Elizabeth  De  Long             "         "    "  65.00 

D.  J.  Thurmau,  Jr.    "        "        Blind   "  85.00 

Emily  E  Rossburg,  "        "         "    60.00 

Belle  S.  Ross,  Instructor  of  Physical  Culture    .  .  "  65.00 

Joseph  Ballantjme,    "         Piano   "  60.00 

Elizabeth  Maughan,  "         Domestic  Science   .  .  "  40.00 

Nephi  Larson,           "         Carpentry   "  65.00 

David  Henderson,     *'         Shoemaking    ....  "  45.00 

H.  M.  Bond,              "         Printing    "  45.00 

Jacob  Peterson,        "         Blacksmithing  ...  "  20.00 

Ida  Dallimore,           "         Fancy  Work    ....  "  20.00 

L.W.Ford,              "         Violin  per  lesson  3.00 

Thos.  Pardoe,           "         Barbering   "  2.00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Corev,  Sec'v  of  Board  of  Trustees   .  .  per  quarter  25.00 

Geo.  W.  Baker,>hysician   "  50  GO 

Eliza  B.  Hume,  Matron  oi  the  Deaf  per  month  45.00 

Catherine  D.  Laine,  "     "    "   Blind   "  40.00 

Walter  A.Kerr,  Supervisor  of  the  Deaf  ....  "  50.00 

Lucille  Driggs,            "          "          "      .  .  .  .  "  30.00 

Hattie  C.  Brown,  House-mother   "  35.00 

Albert  W.  Bell,  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper   "  50.00 

Annie  M.  Vine,  Nurse   "  30.00 

B  Van  der  Schuit,  Foreman  of  Grounds  ....  "  75.00 

Moroni  Poulter,  Baker   "  60  00 

Ernest  Morgenegg,  Fireman  ...    "  55.00 

Andrew  Roghaar,  Watchman   "  50.00 

Parley  G.  Butler,  Teamster   "  50.00 

Herman  J.  Westbrock,  Baruman   "  .^0.00 

John  Kruitbosch,  Farmer   "  55.00 

Bertha  Schiess,  Cook    40.00 

Margaret  Branscom,  Ass't  Cook   "  20.00 

Hattie  Owen.«,  Laundress   "  20.00 

Myrtle  Man  will,  Laundress   '*  20.00 

Margaret  Peterson,  Dining  room  girl   "  16.00 

Maud  Taylor,  Dining  room  girl  .......  "  16.00 

Zina  Taylor,  House  girl   "  16.00 

Amy  Taylor,  House  girl   "  16.00 

Lulu  Cramer,  House  girl   *'  16.00 
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Valttation  of  Real  and  Personal  Property. 


EXHIBIT  C. 

P^iftT-seven  Acres  of  Land  S  28,500.00 

Buildings  and  Improvements     130,000.00 

Fixtures  and  furnishings,  including  heating  plant,  laun- 
dry machinery,  etc*   15,000.00 

Live  stock   .  .  .\   1,000.00 

Tools  and  farm  machinery  .  .  .  -.   700.00 

Tools  and  machinery  in  the  manual  training  departments  2,-500.00 

Total  SITT.TOO.OO 


INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY. 
Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dtttnb  and  the  Blind. 


EXHIBIT.  B. 

1  lot  Artist's  sundries. 

1  Alcohol  stove. 

26fi  Blankets. 

1  Blackboard— movable. 

1  Braille  printing  press 

545  Braille  books. 

6  Braille  writers. 

1  Barometer. 

2  Barber  chairs. 
1  Barber  case. 

1  lot  Barber  tools. 
8  Bread  bins, 

10  Benches. 
8  Bells— call. 
26  Beds— wooden. 
123  Beds— iron. 

2  Beds— double. 

3  Beds— double,  iron. 
224  Bedspreads. 

1  Bedding  cupboard. 

2  Baker's  ovens,  one  old. 
1  lot  Baker's  utensils. 

49  Bibles. 
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2221  Books— library. 

149  Books— blind  dept. 

106  Books— paper  and  board  covers. 

1  lot  text  Books. 

3  Book  cases. 

1  Brand 

2  Brooders, 

1  Buffet. 

2  Bureaus. 
26  Buckets. 
626  Chairs. 
20  Carpets. 

5  Cases  for  fancy  work,  etc 
1  Cream  separator. 

1  Cider  mill. 

4  Charts— school  room. 
18  Clocks. 

4  Coal  bins. 

1  lot  Carpenter  shop  tools,  including  band  saw,  lathes,  variety 
wood  worker,  mortising  machine,  benches,  tool  chests,  etc. 

15  Dressers. 

2  Couches. 

2  Couches — box. 

138  Desks— school  room. 

14  Desks — office,  teachers,  etc. 

1  lot  Dishes. 

1  Dish  cart. 

1  Dried  beef  cutter, 

8  Dictionaries. 

1  lot  Farm  tools,  including  wagons,  buggy,  bob  sleigh,  harness, 
plow,  mower,  harrows,  shovels,  forks,  etc,  etc. 
1  lot  Greenhouse  sundries. 

1  lot  Gvmnasium  apparatus. 

2  Hall  racks. 

1  lot  Hospital  furnishings. 

2  Incubators. 

2  Ice  cream  freezers. 

3000  Jars— fruit. 

33  Jars — stone. 

300  Jelly  glasses. 

1  lot  Kitchen  utensils. 

10  Ladders. 

1  Letter  copving  press. 

1  lot  Letter  "files. 

6  Laundry  baskets. 

1  lot  Laundry  appurtenances. 

1  lot  Labratory  apparatus— physical. 

159  Mattresses. 

I  Medicine  case. 

1  Meat  block. 

28  Mirrors. 

250  Napkins. 

4  Pianos. 

173  Pillows. 

250  Pillow  slips. 

1  lot  Printing  office  furniture  and  presses,  type,  etc,  etc. 
1  lot  Plumber  and  Blacksmiths  tools. 

1  Reception  room  set — leather.  * 

2  Refrigerators. 
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1  lot  School  room  apparatus, 
1  lot  Sewing  room  supplies. 
400  Sheets. 
1  Sterotype  maker. 

4  Side  boards. 

1  Stereoptican  and  views. 

1  lot  Storeroom  supplies. 

1  lot  Shoeshop  tools  and  findings. 

61  Tables. 

18  Thermometers. 

1  Truck. 

5  Typewriters. 
10  Wash  stands. 

LIVE  STOCK, 

2  Bulls. 
12  Cows. 
8  Horses. 
25  Pigs. 

4  Calves. 
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^'THE  MESSAGE   OF   THE   EDUCATOE  TO  THE 

CHUECH.'^ 

(An  address  by  Fraiik  M.  Driggs,  delivered  at  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  25,  1906.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I  am  grateful  for  the  invi- 
tation to  appear  before  you  tonight  whether  you  are  or 
not.  Time  will  tell,  however,  and  if  I  should  bore  you 
too  much  and  give  too  long  a  mjessage  please  blame  it  to 
Mr.  Elderkin,  your  pastor,  as  he  is  entirely  responsible. 
I  naturally  feel  quite  out  of  my  sphere.  It  would 
appeal  more  to  me  to  receive  a  message  than  to 
give  one  to  the  church.  Some  people  in  Utah  seem  to 
think  that  messages  always  go  from  the  church  to  the 
flock.  This  evening  I  am  to  reverse  the  order  and  take 
you  away  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  what  is  being  done  by 
educators  to  brighten  and  make  happier  and  more  use- 
ful the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
our  own  children. 

The  message  I  bring  is  concerning  the  care  and 
training  of  a  large  class  of  persons  usually  termed  de- 
fectives." To  begin  with  let  us  understand  what  we 
mean  by  defective  children.  There  are  four  classes 
which  may  be  considered,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  the  feeble-miinded.  The  deaf,  frequently 
called  deaf  and  dumb,  and  often  by  indiscreet  persons 
termed  dummies,"  are  persons  who  do  not  hear  or  who 
hear  imperfectly.  There  are  all  grades  of  deafness  from 
the  person  whose  hearing  is  only  slightly  impaired  to  the 
one  who  is  as  deaf  as  a  post.  Many  persons  are  also 
dumb  because  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  hear  and  have 
not  learned  to  speak.  The  blind  are  persons  who  do  not 
see,  and  many  of  us  are  blind  when  we  wish  to  be,  or 
those  who  see  imperfectly.  As  with  the  deaf,  there  are 
all  grades  of  blindness  from  those  who  find  it  necessary 
to  wear  special  glasses  to  those  who  are  totally  blind. 
The  deaf-blind  are  persons  who  have  lost  both  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing.    One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
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marvelous  examples  of  this  class  we  have  in  Miss  Hellen 
Keller.  The  feeble-minded  are  those  persons  who  are 
mentally  imperfect.  This  class  covers  a  wide  range  and 
includes  a  multitude  of  sorely  afflicted  beings  ranging  in 
mental  defectiveness  from  slightly  below  the  nonnai 
child  to  the  idiotic  and  insane.  I  may  here  add  that  many 
of  these  persons  are  dumb  and  not  deaf,  which  is  another 
good  reason  why  the  deaf  should  not  be  called  dumb. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  the 
United  States  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  is  because  it  provides  a  free  and 
liberal  education  for  all  its  children,  no  matter  how  poor 
their  circumstances  or  how  defective  their  capacities.  In 
our  country  today  there  are  one'  hundred  twenty-nine 
public  and  private  schools  for  the  deaf,  filled  with  nearly 
12,000  pupils  who  are  being  educated  by  an  array  of 
1.500  teachers.  There  are  also  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  foity  schools  with  4.500  pupils  and  500  teachers. 
In  the  forty-two  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  there 
are  15.595  inmates  cared  for  and  instmcted  by  1.300  per- 
sons. And  yet  it  is  less  than  one  hundred  years  since  the 
establishment  of  such  schools.  As  for  the  thiity  or  more 
deaf-blind  in  the  United  States,  they  are  looked  after 
in  the  state  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  where 
each  has  a  special  and  individual  teacher. 

In  the  care  and  training  of  these  special  classes,  we 
have  passed  through  many  of  the  exi>erimental  stages. 
The  methods  now  employed  are  sound,  logical  and 
pedagogical.  We  believe  that  education  means  life, 
growth,  development — mental  culture,  moral  advance- 
ment, physical  well-beins".  'We  believe  that  to  do  is  of  as 
great  importance  as  to  know.  We  are  aware  that  chil- 
dren may  go  to  school  and  yet  not  develop  as  we  would 
wish.  We  know  that  a  teacher  may  teach  and  snll  not 
grow  or  make  growth.  We  may  sum  up  the  matter  of 
education  in  these  two  words,  effort  educates."  The 
person  who  is  to  be  educated  must  put  forth  the  neces- 
sary energy  to  learn  or  forever  remain  in  darkness.  In 
order  then  to  have  development,  the  teacher,  no  matter 
whether  her  pupils  be  deaf,  blind,  hearing,  seeing,  or 
feeble-minded,  must  bring  into  her  school  an  atmosphere 
of  growth  in  order  that  her  scholars  may  breathe  aright 
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and  educate  themselves.  The  education  of  defective 
classes  is  then  no  different  from  the  training  of  normal 
children.  You  may  say,  ^^Why,  Mr.  Driggs,  how  can 
this  be!"  Also,  '^Does  it  not  require  more  skill,  more 
knowledge,  more  effort  and  more  patience  to  teach  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  than  ordinary  boys  and  girls?"  Not 
at  all.  A  teacher  is  a  teacher.  Development  is  develop- 
ment. Mental  growth  is  mental  growth.  Moral  ad- 
vancement is  mjoral  advancement  wherever  you  find  it. 
True  it  takes  knowledge,  skill,  patience,  and  effort  to  in- 
struct these  young  people,  but  does  one  not  need  to  use 
all  these  very  same  qualities  to  do  anything  well! 

It  is  the  methods  of  communication  by  which  we 
reach  the  mind  of  the  child  that  we  find  the  difficulty.  It 
is  here  we  meet  face  to  face  with  barriers  seemingly  in- 
surmountable. How  may  we  talk  with,  commune  with, 
reason  with  these  children!  Here's  the  problem.  So 
here  we  are  at  the  cross-roads.  I  presume  it  will  now 
be  necessary  for  me  to  give  up  the  secret  of  it  all.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  deaf.  There  axe  four  ways  by  which 
we  may  usually  reach  their  understanding— by  signs, 
ffiianual  spelling,  writing  and  speech.  To  illustrate. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  signs— natural  and  conventional. 
Natural  signs  are  such  as  facial  expressions  and  panto- 
mime. You  know  that  the  face  is  Nature's  reflector,  al- 
ways indicating  and  picturing  our  thoughts.  There's  ;;i 
great  difference  between  a  sad  and  a  happy  face.  Many 
of  us  little  realize  how  quickly  our  thoughts  are  read  by 
children  in  the  expressions  upon  our  faces.  Here  are  a 
few  signs  and  expressions,  nearly  all  showing  some  sig- 
nificance: ''Come,"  ''go,"  "no,"  "oh,  I  don't  know," 
"well,  if  you  want  to,"  "I  don't  care,"  "dog,"  "cat," 
"cow,"  "horse,"  "mule,"  rabbit,"  "elephant," 
"snake,'  "alligator,"  "man,"  "boy,"  "woman,"  "girl," 
"rain,"  "snow,"  "wind,"  "cold*"  "warm,"  "white," 
"black,"  "blue,"  "house,"  'church,"  "God,"  "Christ," 
"love,"  "pure,"  and  so  on.  (All  these  words  and  expres- 
sions were  given  in  graphic  signs  illustrative  of  the  ideas 
they  represent.  Many  of  them  seemed  easy  and  very  plain, 
when  explained.) 

The  manual  alphabet  used  extensively  by  the  deaf  is 
a  good  means  of  communication  when  a  knowledge  of 
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reading  and  writing  lias  been  acquired.  There  are  two 
alphabets,  the  single  and  the  double  hand.  To  illustrate. 
(Here  Mr.  Driggs  gave  illustrations  of  the  old  double 
hand  alphabet  used  principally  in  England,  and  the 
modern  single  hand  alphabet  used  in  the  United  States.) 

Much  of  the  eomniucation  in  school  is  by  writing, 
the  surest  method  of  producing  a  lasting  impression  upon 
the  mind. 

The  last  means  of  conveying  thought,  speech  and 
speech-reading,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  yet  very  val- 
uable and  very  much  used  in  the  i>rogressive  institutions 
of  the  world  today.  Some  of  our  teachers  say  that  girls 
learn  to  speak  more  easily  than  boys,  natural  for  them 
to  speak  I -suppose.  It  will  perhaps  be  well  for  me  here 
to  explain  briefly  how  a  deaf  child  is  taught  to  speak  and 
to  observe  si>eecli  upon  the  lips.  On  entering  school  the 
deaf  child  usually  knows  nothing  about  sj^eech  and  lan- 
guage and  often  does  not  realize  that  we  hear.  Go  with 
me  to  a  class  of  beginners,  six  to  ten  little  boys  and  girls 
about  six  years  of  age.  The  teacher  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  youngsters  through  toys,  games,  books 
and  pictures.  The  tears  which  flowed  so  freely,  when 
mama  and  papa  departed,  have  dried  in  the  joy  of  play 
and  the  bright  objects  presented.  The  children  have 
been  taught  to  match  colors,  pictures,  cards,  toys  and 
other  like  objects  and  do  similar  things  until  they  are 
beginning  to  obseiwe,  to  see.  Their  sense  of  touch  has 
also  been  skillfully  developed  by  a  tactful  teacher.  Xow 
that  they  are  looking  for  something  the  teacher  says, 
^^Come  to  me!''  or  ^* Stand  up  I"  expressing  the  com- 
mand as  much  as  possible  with  the  eyes  and  face.  It  does 
not  take  long  for  the  little  tots  to  see  what  is  wanted. 
Soon  they  read  from  the  teacher's  lips  a  dozen  or  more 
easy  commands.  They  are  at  the  same  time  taught  to 
see  that  they  have  breath  and  are  shown  how  to  use  it 
l)y  blowing  bits  of  paper,  lighted  candles,  etc.  It  is  now 
time  to  introduce  a  few  easy  breath  sounds,  or  conso- 
nants, as:  ^'p,"  '^'f. "  ^'t,"  and  so  on.  As  soon 
as  the  pupils  seem  to  know  how  to  feel  they  are 
shown  how  to  make  voice,  then  voice  consonants  and  vow- 
els, as  ^M3,"  ^'v,"  '^d."  and  ''a,"  ^^o,"  etc.  Combina- 
tions of  consonants  and  vowels  make  words,  as:  ^'fan," 
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^'top,"  ^'iii^n,"  ''cup/'  ''ball/'  etc.  The  children  are 
not.  only  taught  to  speak  but  to  read  the  spoken  words 
and  to  write  them  as  well.  The  names  of  the  members 
of  the  class  are  now  given  and  immediately  we  have  sen- 
tences, as:  "Floyd  ran."  "Thomas  fell."  "Ora  loves 
mother."  I  think  you  can  readily  see  how  by  carefu], 
systematic  instruction  day  after  day  and  year  after  year 
that  such  a  class  may  be  led  through  all  the  grades  an<I 
at  last  develop  into  high  school  and  even  college  students 
and  finally  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  valuable 
citizens. 

To  communicate  with  the  blind  is  an  easy  matter. 
They  can  hear  so  we  talk  with  them  without  difficultv. 
The  problem  with  the  blind  is  to  provide  a  system  ly 
which  they  themselves  may  read  and  study.  There  are 
four  such  systems,  the  Braille,  Xew  York  Point,  Line  Let- 
ter and  Moon  Type.  The  first  two  of  these  schemes  are  al- 
most alike  and  are  superior  to  the  others,  which  are 
raised  letters,  or  type.  The  Braille,  used  in  our  Institu- 
tion, is  composed  of  six  small  dots,  each  about  as  largo 
as  a  pin  head,  all  together  occupying  a  space  three  by 
five  sixteenths  inches.  These  little  dots  used  in  their 
various  combinations  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  digits,  musical  signs,  and  contractions,  making  pos- 
sible the  printing  of  all  kinds  of  books.  The  seemingly 
impossible  thing  is  that  the  blind  are  able  to  see  these 
points  with  their  fingers.  They  do,  however,  and  read 
them  qui^:e  as  readily  as  most  school  boys  and  girls  read 
their  printed  books. 

How  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  deaf-blind  child  seems 
perhaps  the  most  perplexing  problem  of  all.  To  bring  into 
the  light  these  boys  and  girls  who  can  neither  see  nor 
hear,  we  use  signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  speech,  and  the 
systems  of  raised  dots  and  letters  mentioned.  (The 
speaker  paused  here  to  show  how  a  teacher  spells  into 
the  hand  of  these  deaf  and  blind  pupils  and  also  how  they 
read  speech  by  placing  the  fingers  on  the  throat  and  lips 
of  the  speaker,  thus  feeling  the  positions,  breath  and 
voice.) 

You  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  deaf  persons  are 
better  able  to  concentrate  their  minds  than  normal  peo- 
ple, that  the  blind  concentrate  their  attention  on  a  mat- 
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ter  in  baud  more  easily  than  the  deaf  and  that  the  deaf- 
blind  surpass  all  these  other  classes  in  the  po^Yer  of  con- 
centration. 

The  education  of  Hellen  Keller  has  proven  so  inter- 
esting to  the  world  that  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  a  few 
words  regarding  the  training  of  a  little  boy  similarly 
afflicted,  with  whom  I  have  twice  had  the  pleasure  of 
conversing.  I  read  from  a  sketch  of  his  career  by  Dr.  J. 
AV.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Deaf: 

''The  deaf-blind  whose  affliction  occurs  before  lan- 
guage has  been  acquired  presents  a  problem  to  the  teach- 
er. She  m.ust  begin  at  the  beginning  of  things.  They 
have  neither  the  n:edium  nor  the  instmment  of  conveying 
thought.  The  vessel,  the  mind,  is  there  for  receiving  and 
giving  out  impressions,  but  there  are  no  lansuage,  no 
words,  no  letters,  not  even  si^ns  beyond  those  of  the  brute 
animal  without  the  brate  animal's  instincts.  The  pupil 
cannot  hear  the  teacher's  voice  nor  see  her  motions.  In 
all  probability,  it  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  language 
in  existence,  and  surely  knows  nothing  of  arbitrary  char- 
acters, the  manual  alphabet,  for  expressing  that 
language. 

^'Leslie  Oren  was  in  this  condihon  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  Ohio  Institution  in  September.  1898,  and 
turned  over  to  his  teacher.  Miss  Ada  Lyon.  Miss  Lyon 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  special  work  of  ed- 
ucating the  deaf  or  blind.  She  had  never  seen  either  clas- 
of  child  instructed.  She  had  never  seen  a  deaf-blind 
child  and  until  six  weeks  before  she  began  her  work  wi'^h 
Leslie  did  net  know  the  manual  alphabet.  But  she.  had 
been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools ;  she  had  been  a  stu- 
dent of  methods  and  had  h^d  some  pedao'ogical  training- 
after  the  spirit  of  independent  normalism.  Leslie  had 
lost  his  hearing  and  sight  at  two  years  of  age  before  he 
had  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  language  and 
this  he  had  soon  foro-otten.  It  is  an  old  adas'e  in  Ohio 
that  man  can  be  reached  most  easily  throus-h  his  stomach. 
It  was  so  with  Leslie.  In  fact,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
only  way.  Miss  Lyon  was  his  matron  and  mother  as 
well  as  his  teacher.  They  were  together  all  the  tinie, 
eating  at  the  same  table  and  sleeping  in  the  same  room. 
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Tlie  work  was  necessarily  slow  for  some  time  but  he 
seemed  to  realize  from  the  first  that  she  was  his  special 
friend  and  attendant.  So,  when  meal-time  came,  she 
gave  him  the  conventional  sign  for  '^eat."  He  seemed 
to  grasp  the  meaning  at  once  and  gave  it  himself.  She 
then  substituted  the  manual  spelling  e-a-t  for  the  sign. 
He  soon  get  that.  While,  of  course,  he  did  not  know  the 
significance  of  the  fing^er  movements,  his  teacher  taught 
him  to  make  e-a-t,  and  while  he  did  not  know  that  they 
represented  letters  that  he  would  have  to  make  always, 
he  made  them  to  indicate  that  it  was  mieal-time.  So  she 
taught  him  the  names  of  the  articles  of  food,  each  word 
becoming  easier  as  Leslie's  interest  and  understanding 
grew,  ard  it  ccon  dawned  on  hii]i  that  the  letters  had  \ 
real  significance.  From  the  first  he  liked  to  be  out  of 
doors  and  to  walk,  although  he  could  not  walk  very  well 
He  had  to  have  his  hat  and  coat  when  he  went  out,  and 
there  was  the  opportunity  to  teach  ^^walk,"  ''hat,"  or 
^'cap, "  and  "coat."  He  learned  these  quickly.  He  took 
delight  in  visiting  the  friends  that  he  and  Miss  Lyon 
were  making  and  learned  the  word  "visit"  as  he  had 
"walk."  Also'  the  names  of  clothing,  "new  coat," 
"clean  waist,"  "soiled  waist,"  "red  tie,"  "new  shoes," 
"stockings,"  "overcoat,"  etc.,  all  of  which  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  visit.  In  this  way  he  learned  that 
people,  places,  things,  and  actions  have  names,  and  his 
vocabulary  was  built  up  with  amazing  rapidity.  From 
that  time  it  has  been  a  matter  of  showing,  telling,  direct- 
ing, and  instructing.  He  has  been  and  is  learning  as  other 
children  do.  He  quickly  learned  the  raised  letters.  He 
learned  the  several  kinds  of  point  print  so  well  that  he 
does  not  confuse  them.  He  becamie  familiar  with  the 
typewriter  in  a  very  few  days,  learning  not  only  the  keys 
with  their  respective  positions  so  he  could  operate  them 
without  having  the  raised  letters  upon  them,  but  also  the 
parts  and  micchanism  of  the  machine.  He  can  write  from 
thirty  to  forty  words  per  minute. 

"He  has  surprised  us  by  showing  unusual  reasoning 
powers  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  He  was  learning  the  names 
of  the  mon^h.  Tt  was  March.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
writing  a  daily  journal  after  this  fashion:  'We  arose  at 
5:30  o'clock.      We  dressed  ourselves,  and  washed  our 
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hands  and  faces.  We  combed  our  hair.  We  marched  into 
the  dining-room.  We  ate  our  breakfasts.  We  marched 
out/  etc.  April  came  and  Miss  Lyon  explained  the  new 
month  and  told  him  March  had  gone  and  would  not  come 
again  for  twelve  months.  He  understood.  The  next 
morning  he  produced  his  daily  journal.  The  rising, 
dressing,  and  washing  were  as  on  previous  days.  Then 
came  the  statement:  'We  mar— no,  we  apriled  into  the 
dining-room,  ate  our  breakfasts  and  apriled  out.'  He 
had  learned  the  word  ''march"  at  the  same  time  he  had 
learned  the  name  of  the  third  mtonth.  So  when  April 
came  he  drew  the  same  analogy. 

"Since  coming  to  the  Institution  he  has  enjoyed  in- 
vitations to  take  Sunday  dinner  with  Mrs.  Jones.  Those 
invitations  came  irregularly  at  first.  On  one  April  7th 
as  he  finished  his  dinner  and  gave  Mrs.  Jones  the  usual 
kiss,  he  spelled  on  his  fingers:  "I  will  take  dinner  with 
you  again  on  April  21st."  He  was  only  eight  years  old 
and  we  were  surprised  that  he  had  located  the  date  ex- 
actly two  weeks  ahead.  Upon  a  little  reflection  we  remem- 
bered it  had  been  two  weeks  since  he  had  taken  his  dinner 
with  us.  Again  the  working  of  the  little  fellow's  mind 
was  seen  to  be  along  the  line  of  precedents. 

"Once  he  came  to  dinner  uninvited.  We  asked  who 
had  invited  him.  He  said  nothing  but  looked  blank. 
' ' Did  Mrs.  Jones ! "  " No. "  "Did  Mr.  Jones f "  " No. " 
' '  Did  any  of  the  children  ? "  "  No. "  "  Who  invited  you 
then?"  And  he  spelled  "Gr-o-d."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  invitation  was  honored." 

With  those  who  have  given  the  question  careful 
study,  there  remains  no  doubt  about  the  advisability  and 
necessity  of  caring  for  and  educating  the  feeble-minded. 
To  isolate  such  children  and  train  them  apart  from  nor- 
mal persons  is  not  only  a  great  blessing  and  benefit  to 
them,  but  a  big  relief  to  their  parents,  friends  and  the 
comanunity  in  which  they  live.  Our  State  has  done  noth- 
ing for  tiiese  most  unfortunate  beings,  but  indications 
are  that  a  school  and  home  will  be  pro\aded  in  the  near 
future.  A  lengihy  report  upon  this  topic  has,  upon  his 
Excellency's  request,  just  been  completed  and  shows  that 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  mentally-deficent  youths 
in  Utah.    (Mr.  Driggs  is  the  author  of  this  report.) 
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To  conclude  this  message  I  desire  to  extend  to  this 
congregation  an  invitation  to  call  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  not  many  blocks  away,  where 
you  may  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophesy:  ^'The  deaf 
shall  hear,  and  the  dumb  speak  and  the  blind  see." 

The  message  to  the  church  more  than  three  thous- 
and years  ago  was:  ^^Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor 
put  a  stumbling  block  before  the  blind.''  The  message 
today  is :  ^ '  Thou  shalt  give  unto  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
the  opportunity  to  become  useful  m!embers  of  society  and 
by  so  doing  bless  them  and  thyselves.'' 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


METHOD. 

We  are  following  what  may  well  be  termed  the  ' '  Eng- 
lish-Language' '  method  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  We 
use  as  a  means  of  conimunication  and  instruction,  speech, 
speech  reading  and  writing  with  all  pupils  who  can  learn 
to  use  speech  profitably,  manual  spelling  and  writing  with 
all  who  will  not  become  oral  pupils.  This  method  enables 
the  deaf  child  to  use  English  habitually,— to  speak  it,  to 
spell  it,  to  write  it,  and  to  think  it. 

In  the  primary  grades,  objects  are  indispensable  and 
action  work  forms  the  basis  of  all  language  construction. 
As  the  pupil  advances  through  the  grades  he  is  taught 
mfuch  in  the  same  way  as  his  m.ore  fortunate  fellows. 
Speech,  speech-reading,  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing 
are  used,  simply  as  tools,  to  further  his  attainments. 

BEGINNERS. 

Kindergarten. — Form,  color,  motion,  construction. 
Sense  training.  Number. 

Speech. — Individual  and  general  drills  in  vocal  gym- 
nastics, sounds  and  breathing  exercises. 

Speech-reading.— Elements,  words,    commands,  re- 
quests, sentences,  motion  songs. 

Voice  Culture. 

Develop  the  Speech  Habit. 

Language. — Names  of  superintendent,  teacher,  class- 
mates and  officers  with  whom  they  come  in  close  contact,  . 
comtmon  articles  of  dress,  parts  of  body,  objects  in  class 
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room.  Actions  characteristic  of  child  life,  personal  pro- 
nouns, a  few  prepositions,  such  adjectives  as  follow  natur- 
ally with  the  development  of  language,  simplest  use  of 
and,  such  questions  as  some  up  naturally  in  child  life. 

MoKAL  AND  Geneeal.  DEVELOPMENT.— Cultivato  atten- 
tion, concentration,  politeness,  obedience,  neatness,  inde- 
pendence, unselfishness,  and  consideration  for  others. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

KiNDEEGAETEN.— Form,  color,  motion  and  construc- 
tion. Counting.  Number.  Basket  weaving.  Sense  train- 
ing. 

Speech.— Drill  on  sounds  and  their  combinations.  In- 
dividual and  general  drill  in  breathing  exercises  and  vocal 
gymnastics. 

Speech-eeading.— Follow  up  the  plan  used  in  first 
year.  Encourage  children  to  speak  to  each  other.  Read 
from  Wheeler  and  Cyr's  Primers. 

Language.— Such  counter  diction  as  class  needs.  Ex- 
pressions corresponding  with  life  in  school  and  home. 
Systematic  drill  on  some  of  the  principles  found  in  Miss 
Sweet's  No.  1,  teacher  to  select.  Such  questions  as  chil- 
dren ask  with  systematic  drill  on  Who,  What,  Where! 

MoEAL  AND  Geneeal  DEVELOPMENT. — Same  as  in  Be- 
ginning Class. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

CoNSTEUCTiON  WoEK. — Baskct  weaving,  mat  weaving. 
Form.    Color.  Number. 

Speech.— Insist  on  children  speaking  to  everybody 
and  on  everybody's  speaking  to  them.  General  drill  on 
sounds,  and  individual  drill  in  connection  with  lessons. 
Read  from  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  No.  1,  McGuffey 
and  Cyr's  First  Readers.  Speech-reading. 
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Language.— Finish  principles  found  in  Sweet's  No. 
1,  with  systematic  drill  on  idioms  that  come  up  in  language 
and  reading  lessons.  Counter,  dining  room,  class  room 
and  home  diction.  Journals  and  letter  writing.  Questions 
such  as  are  necessary  in  the  proper  teaching  of  reading 
and  language  lessons.   Conversation  on  familiar  subjects. 

Nature  Study.  — Talks  upon  animals,  rain,  snow, 
plants,  etc. 

THIED  GEADE. 

SpEiECH.  — Speech  drill  same  as  for  Second  Grade,  ex- 
cept that  exercises  should  be  more  extensive  and  all  the 
sounds  and  markings  must  be  learned  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Begin  use  of  Dictionary.  Daily  reading  lessons  in 
McGuffey's  Second  Eeader  and  Stepping  Stones  to  Liter- 
ature, Book  II.  Eeading  from  lessons  in  line-writing. 
Committing  selections  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Language. — Teach  principles  as  given  in  Miss 
Sweet's  Second  book.  Action  work  in  connection  with  ail 
new  language  constructions.  Journal  and  letter  writing. 
Idioms.  Questions  and  answers  on  reading  and  daily 
events.  Eeadings  about  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Long- 
fellow.  Eeading  easy  story  books. 

Nature  Study. — On  same  line  as  Second  Grade 
Eeading. 

Arithmetic  — Counting,  and  combination  of  numbers 
to  one  hundred  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Drill  on  lan- 
guage of  same. 

FOUETH  GEADE. 

Speech. — Same  as  for  Third  Grade,  except  that  a 
Third  Eeader  is  to  be  used. 

Language.— Teach  principles  in  Miss  Sweet's  Third 
book.  Journal  and  letter  writing.  Idioms.  Questions  on 
lessons  and  daily  events.   Language  lessons  in  connection 
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with  literature  readers.  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Com- 
position. 

Eeading.  — Cyr's  Third  Eeader,  Lights  to  Literature 
—Book  III.    Nature  readings. 

Arithmetic. —Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
Division,  using  numbers  to  one  hundred.  Drill  in  Lan- 
guage of  sam_e. 

Geography.— Points  of  Compass.  Location  of  objects 
and  places.  Measurements  of  distances.  The  Earth, 
formls  of  land  and  water.  Drawing  same.  Use  of  m.aps  of 
the  World  and  United  States.   Reading  in  Geography. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Speech. — Same  as  Fourth  Grade  except  that  a  Fourth 
Reader  is  to  be  used. 

Language. — Teach  principles  in  Miss  Sweet's  Fourth 
book.  Selections  from  ^'Language  Through  Nature,  Lit- 
erature, and  Art,"  using  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  les- 
sons and  completing  the  work.  Journal  and  letter  writ- 
ing.  Idioms.   Descriptive,  and  Narrative  Composition. 

Reading.  — Cyr's  Reader,  Book  IV.  Lights  to  Litera- 
ture, Book  IV.    Easy  and  entertaining  story  books. 

Arithmetic— Two  Years  with  Numbers,  Chap.  I 
and  IL 

Geography.— Map  drawing.  Utah,  United  States, 
North  America,  Electric  Primary  Geography  to  page  60. 
Reading  in  Geography. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Speech. — Same  as  Fifth  Grade,  except  that  a  Fifth 
Reader  is  to  be  used 

Language. — New  Lessons  in  Language,  to  page  96 
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Descriptive  and  Xarrative  Composition.  Idioms.  Drill  in 
all  language  constructions. 

Eeadixg. — Cyr  Eeader.  Book  V.  Lights  to  Litera- 
ture. Book  V.  I  uited  States  Historv  Stories.  Storv 
Books. 

Aeithmettc  — Twci  Years  with  Numbers — Finished. 

Geography.— El ectic  Primary  Geography  completed. 
Eeadings  in  Geography. 

SEVEXTH  GEADE. 

Speech.  — Same  as  Sixth  Grade,  except  that  Sixth 
Eeader  is  to  be  used. 

LAXGFAGE.-Xew  Lessons  in  Language  completed. 
Idioms.    Letters.  Composition. 

Ee-ac'Ixg.  — Cyr's  Eeader.  Book  VI.  Lights  to  Litera- 
ture.  Book  VI.   Stoiy  Books. 

Arithmetic— TTeiTier  Arithmetic  Xo.  11. 

Geography. — First  Half  of  Grammar  School  Geog- 
raphy. 

History. — Fnited  States  History  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

Speech.  — The  same  as  outlined  for  the  Seventh 
Grade. 

LixGUAGE.  — General  review  of  all  language  fonns 
and  principles. 

Composition.— Letter  writing.  business  foiTiis. 
Idioms  and  colloquial  expressions.  Special  attention 
given  to  the  Parts  of  Speech. 
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Eeadixg.— Cvr^s  Eeader  No.  VII.  Lights  to  Litera- 
ture No.  VII. 

Geography.— Grammar  School  Geography  completed. 

History. — United  States  History  completed. 

Arithmetic. — The  Werner  Arithmetic,  No.  II,  com- 
pleted. Mental  drill, 

NINTH  GEADE. 

Speech. — Work  as  outlined  in  the  Eighth  Grade  con- 
tinued. 

Grammar  and  Composition.— Eeed  and  Kellogg 's 
Grammar,  Special  attention  to  correct  expression  and 
style. 

Ancient  History.— The  Story  of  the  Greeks,  by 
Guerber. 

Arithmetic— Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic,  to  Sim- 
ple Interest. 

Civics.— (One  half  year).— Forman's  Lessons  in 
Civics. 

.  Physiology.— (One  half  year.) — Overton's  Interme- 
diate Physiology  completed. 

TENTH  GEADE. 

Speech. — Work  as  outlined  in  previous  year  con- 
tinued. 

Grammar  and  Composition.- -Eeed  and  Kellogg 's 
Grammar  completed. 

Ancient  History.  — The  Story  of  the  Eomans,  by 
Guerber, 
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Physics.  — Cooley's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

English  Histoey.— For  college  preparation. 

Arithmetic. — Milne,  from  Simple  Interest  to  the  end 
of  the  book. 

College  Peepaeatiox. — Pupils  desiring  to  enter  Gal- 
laudet  College  must  take  up  the  required  course  in  reading 
and  review  all  subjects  ne<3essary  to  pass  the  examination. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


FIEST  GEADE. 

Xatuee  Study.— Informal  talks  based  on  their  indi- 
vidual perceptions  from  walks  and  excursions. 

Laxguage.  — Conversation,  a  little  individual  expres- 
sion. 

Spellixg.— Xew  words  as  they  need  them. 

XuMBEEs.  — Sense  training,  knowledge  of  magnitudes 
up  to  20. 

Eeading.— Simple  language  lessons — Arnold  Primer, 
and  Cyr's  First  Eeader. 

SECOND  GEADE. 

Xatuee  Study.  — Continuation  of  work  begun  in  first 
grade. 

Laxguage.— Oral  and  written  expression,  more  inde- 
pendent work. 
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Spkllixg.  — The  new  words,  and  some  work  in  j^lion- 

ics. 

Aeithmetic  — Continuation  of  work  outlined,  and 
easy,  quick  mental  drills. 

Readixg.  — Cyr's  Second  Reader,  Easy  Steps  for  Lit- 
tle Feet,  Miscellaneous  Stories  and  Poems. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Nature  Study.— Correlation  with  Geography  and 
Language  work,  and  study  of  the  seasons  in  their  rela- 
tions with  life. 

Language. — Continue  and  enlarge  on  work  of  previ- 
ous years,  reproduction  work,  memorizing  selections. 

Spellixg.— Xew  words  and  sounds  continued.  Cor- 
rect use  of  word  in  sentence. 

Arithmetic  — Practical  application  of  numbers  by 
comparison  and  magnitudes.  Rapid  drills,  all  work  oral. 
Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  to  page  154. 

Geography.— Excursions,  close  study  of  environment. 
Cardinal  points,  size  and  shape  of  earth,  sun  in  its  rela- 
tion to  earth. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Nature  Study. — Correlate  with  Geography,  Study 
Literature  relative  to  Nature.   Study  a  tree  as  a  whole. 

Language. — Mechancial  points,  letter  writing,  much 
composition  work,  memorizing. 

Spelling.- New  words  and  those  commonly  mis- 
spelled.   Both  oral  and  written. 

Arithmetic. — Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pages  154 
to  195. 
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Reading.  — Cyr  Fourth  Reader  and  Supplementary 
work. 

Geogeaphy.— Rand  and  McNally's  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy, with  supplemental  work  from  Carpenter  Geograph- 
ical Readers,  and  Tarr  and  McMurray's  first  book  in 
Geography. 

History.  — Eggleston's  First  Book  of  American  His- 
tory, pages  l  .to  127.  Period  of  Settlement  and  Revolu- 
tion, Biographies,  Current  Topics. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Nature  Study. — Close  correlation  with  Geography 
and  Language  work.  Encourage  close  ''observation,"  or 
examination  by  conversations  and  walks. 

Language. — Composition— both  oral  and  written. 
Original  and  reproduction.  Parts  of  Speech  through  their 
relation. 

Speluing.— Words  from  text.  Continue  syllabication, 
pronunciation  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks. 

Arithmetic— Mental  Arithmetic,  intelligent  reading 
of  problems,  number  stories.  Pages  1  to  150  in  Werner 
Arithmetic,  Book  II. 

Reading.— Develop  taste  for  and  appreciation  of 
good  things  by  having  them  read  from  and  listen  to  best 
authors. 

Geography. — Rand  McNally's,  pages  72  to  111.  Con- 
siderable sand  modeling  and  outlining  on  padded  pans. 

History.  — Study  further  on  lines  previously  outlined. 
Have  biography  predominate. 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 

Nature.  — Continued  correlation.  Life  in  relation  to 
seasons. 

Language. — Wheeler's  Graded  Studies  in  English, 
Part  II.    Study  of  easy  classics. 

Spelling.  — Same  as  previous  years.  Sound  spelling. 

Abithmetic  — Continue  work  as  previously  laid  out. 
Do  not  confine  work  to  text  books.  Complete  Werner's 
Book  II. 

Geography.- Frye's  Complete  Geography.  Study 
Earth  as  a  whole.  North  America.  Shaler's  Story  of  our 
Continents  in  hands  of  teacher. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Nature. — Study  topically.  Correlate  with  Geog- 
raphy. 

Language. — Study  of  Classics  — Better  Composition 
work  expected.  Reed  and  Kellogg 's  Higher  Lessons  in 
English  to  page  84. 

Spelling.— Drill  on  misspelled  words. 

Arithmetic. — Werner,  Book  III,  pages  1  to  151.  Oral 
work  predominating. 

Reading.— Intelligent  interpretation  and  expression 
of  context. 

Geography.— Fry e's  Complete.  South  America  and 
Europe.  Sand  modeling.  Commercial  relations;  current 
events. 

History.  — Correlate  with  Geography.  Study  Englisli 
History  as  related  to  Colonies.  Cause  and  effect. 
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EIGHTH  ORADE. 

Language. — Eeed  and  Kellogg 's  Higher  Lessons  in 
English.   Composition  work  and  Stndy  of  Classics. 

Spelling.  — Continued  drill.  Synonyms  and  homo- 
nyms. 

Arithmetic.— Werner  's  Book  III,  complete. 

Reading. — Pupils  should  be  ahle  to  read  intelligently 
from  close  study  of  context. 

Geography.— Review  of  Earth  as  a  whole.  Develop- 
ment of  Civilization.    Carpenter's  Readers. 

History.  — Same  policy  as  hitherto  outlined.  Much 
related  reading. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Literature.  — The  Hunting  of  the  Deer.  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfaul.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.  Silas 
Marner.  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Lockwood's  and  Emerson's 
Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

History. — History  of  the  Orient,  Greece  and  Rome.— 
Myers. 

Mathematics. — Academic  Algebra. — Wentworth. 

Science. — Foundation  of  Botany. 
Physiology.— The  Human  Body.— Martin. 
Latin. 


Physiography. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


LiTEEATUEE.— Julius  Cagsar.  Lockwood  and  Emer- 
son's Composition,  Part  II.  Practical  exercises.  Mac- 
beth. Ivanhoe. 

HisTOEY. — History  of  England.— Myers. 
Mathematics.— Plane  Geometry.   Algebra.  Physics. 
SciEiNCE. — Kellogg 's  Zoology. 
Physiology.— The  Human  Body.  Martin* 
Latin* 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

(Both  Schools.) 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  educators  that  the 
pupils  in  our  institutions  of  learning  need  systematical 
physical  training  in  connection  with  their  mental  work. 
The  action  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  world,  the 
faculties  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  permit- 
ting the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  fine  gym- 
nasiums and  gymnastic  apparatus,  strengthens  the  asser- 
tion. 

In  placing  physical  culture  in  our  institution  **we 
have  but  obeyed  the  dictates  of  nature,  the  first  law  of 
which  is  the  uniform  development  of  the  whole  human 
being."  Our  object  is  not  to  develop  athletes,  but  to  make 
our  pupils  healthy,  strong  and  active. 

We  do  not  follow  any  one  system  exclusively,  but 
adopt  the  broad  American  plan  of  taking  the  good  from 
all.  The  different  kinds  of  exercise  generally  observed  in 
our  classes  are: 

1.  Marching  and  running.    Fancy  steps. 

2.  Swedish  free  standing  exercises. 

3.  Indian  clubs;  dumb  bells;  wands. 

4.  Heavy  apparatus— horizontal  bar;  parallel  bars: 
vaulting  horses ;  chest  weights ;  rowing  machine ;  traveling 
rings ;  climbing  rope. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 
COOKING. 

I.  By  lecture  and  illustration  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  measure  and  weigh  accurately,  equivalent  weights  and 
measurements,  table  of  proportions,  etc.  Several  text- 
books and  reference  books  are  used  in  the  study  of  foods ; 
their  composition,  use,  nutritive  value,  preparation  for 
eating,  etc.  Experiments  are  performed  in  the  class  room, 
showing  the  importance  of  the  different  methods  of  cook- 
ing foods  and  the  changes  produced  by  heat.  Use  of  the 
''Food  Museum." 

Cooking  is  required  of  all  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade 
pupils. 

II.  After  completing  the  lecture  work,  the  pupils  are 
taken  into  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  given  practice* 
in  the  preparation  of  breakfasts,  dinners  and  lunches. 
Each  pupil  has  practice  in  making  various  kinds  of  bis- 
cuits, rolls,  bread,  etc.  They  also  make  plain  pastry,  loaf 
and  layer  cakes,  etc. 

This  course  is  required  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  pupils. 

III.  Fruit  Work.— In  the  fall  the  pupils  have  the- 
oretical and  practical  work  in  the  bottling  and  preserving 
of  fruit,  making  jams,  marmalade,  jellies,  pickles,  etc. 

SEWING. 

I.  Hand  Stitches.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary hand  stitches,  such  as  lasting,  running,  backhand- 
ing,  overcasting,  felling,  hemming,  etc.  The  pupils  make 
small  articles,  using  only  the  stitches  mentioned. 

Required  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 

II.  Hand  and  Machine  Stitches.— More  difficult  hand 
and  machine  stitches  are  given.  Special  attention  to  the 
use  of  the  machine  extras.  Samples  are  made  and  kept 
by  the  pupils.  Each  one  makes  a  trimmed  piece  of  muslin 
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underwear.  This  is  done  in  addition  to  a  great  amount  of 
institution  sewing  and  mending. 

Required  of  the  pupils  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
grades. 

III.  Dressmiaking. — Pupils  begin  by  making  a 
lined  dress.  They  learn  the  m.odel,  and  draft  patterns  for 
different  forms  and  make  different  styled  dresses,  suits, 
etc.  They  are  given  practice  in  taking  measurements, 
drafting  patterns,  cutting,  basting,  fitting  and  finishing 
drosses. 

Required  of  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grade  pupils. 

IV.  Fancy  Work.  Instruction  is  given  in  silk  em- 
broidery and  Battenburg  work. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 

UTAH  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

UTAH. 

N'arae  P.  O.  Address  County 

Berry,  Thomas  Lognn  Cache 

Boam,  Crom  Murray  Salt  Lake 

Briggs,  Riifus.  Trenton   Cache 

Buck,  Charles  West  Weber   Weber 

Buzzo,  Helen  Ogden  Weber 

Carter,  Walter  Joseph  Sevier 

Chapman,  Winnie  ....  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Chipman,  Trane  .  .      .  .  American  Fork  Utah 

Christensen,  Elsie  ....  Sandy   Salt  Lake 

Cox,  Alice  Huntington   Emery 

Cutler,  Leona  Glendale  Kane 

Cutler,  Milo  Glendale  Kane 

Draney,  Leonard   ....  Plain  City  Weber 

Duce,  Ora  Farmington  Davis 

Egginton,  Irene  Ogden  Weber 

Eggintou,  Lizzie  Ogden  Weber 

Eiben,  Rufus  Salina  Sevier 

Emmertson,  Emma  .  .  .  Ogden  Weber 

Ewing,  Otto  Springville  Utah 

Farley,  Otto  Ogden  Weber 

Fehr,  John  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Fit^iher,  lona  Farr  West  Weber 

Griggs,  Ivy  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Hall,  Maud  Huntsville  Weber 

Hall,  Sarah  Price  Emery 

Hanson,  Wilford  ....  American  Fork  Utah 

Harlan,  Fred  Ogden  Weber 

Hatfield,  George  ....  Springville  Utah 

Hitesman.  Cora  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Hunter,  Maree  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Jacobson,  Hazel   ....  Pleasant  Grove  ...   Utah 

James,  Evelyn  Frisco   Beaver 

Jones,  Katie  West  Portage  Box  Elder 

Keeley,  Alfred  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Keeley,  Kate  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Kingsbury,  Eric  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Knight,  Richard   ....  Cleveland   Emery 

Lamb,  Elsie  ...      ...  Farmington  Davis 

Lewis,  Earl  Wales  Sanpete 

I^ivingston,  Faye  ....  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Low,  Fred  Salt  Lake  City   Salt  Lake 

Martina,  Cora  Charleston  Wasatch 

Morgan,  Grant  Spanish  Fork  Utah 

M(jrris,  Elmer  Morgan  Morgan 

Nielson,  Alma  Pleasant  Grove   Utah 
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Name  P.  O.  Address  County 

Olsen,  Kenneth  Ferron  Emery 

Osborn,  Theo  Brigham  City   Box  Elder 

Peterson,  Ruth  Santaquin   Utah 

Pherson,  Anders  ....  American  Fork  Utah 

Powell,  George  Price  Emery 

Preece,  George  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Richey,  Leo  Ogden  Weber 

Savage,  Loran  Coyote  Garfield 

Seegmiller,  Carlos  ....  Richfield  Sevier 

Smith,  Lizzie  Morgan   .  .  Morgan 

Sparks,  Carl  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Stenzel,  Walter  ...      .  Salt  Lake  City   .     Salt  Lake 

Taylor,  Violet  Ogden    Weber 

Underwood,  Floyd    .  .  .  Mercur  Tooele 

Waterhouse,  Jack  .  Salt  Lake  City   .  .  Salt  Lake 

Weight,  Ella  Springville  Utah 

Wenger,  Arthur  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wenger,  Hart  Salt  Lake  ('ity  Salt  Lake 

Wenger,  Ray  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

West,  Nettie  Pleasant  Grove  Utah 

West,  Pearl  Pleasant  Grove  Utah 

White,  Harvey  Beaver  Beaver 

White,  Leo  Vernal.  Uintah 

Wild,  Alma  American  Fork  '  Utah 

Winn,  Webster  Ogden  Weber 

Woolslayer,  Mary  ....  Bountiful  Davis 

Wright,  Joshua  .  ....  Bountiful   .  Davis 

Wright.  Naomi  Bountiful   Davis 

Young,  Ada  Hooper  Weber 

Young,  Alfred  Hooper  Weber 

Young,  Thelma  Hooper  Weber 

STATE  OF  IDAHO. 

Name                               P.  O.  Address  County. 
Gooding,  Nell  Gooding  Lincoln 

STATE  OF  WYOMLNG. 

Name  P.  O.  Address  County 

Brodie,  Stanley     ....  Daniel   Uinta 

Peay,  Paul   .  *  Basin  P'ig  Horn 
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UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
UTAH. 


Name 

Allen,  Murray  .  .  . 
Biddulph,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Olive  . 
Clawson,  Lvverda 
Curtis,  Zilla  .  .  . 
Freeman.  Albert 
Getz,  Sara  .... 
Gibson,  Leon 
Iverson,  Bernhard 
Johnson,  Pauline 
Lind,  Carl     .  .  . 
Masoero,  Linda  .  , 
Mcdonald,  Lulu  . 
Nichol,  William  . 
Storey,  Scot  .  . 
Woodruff,  George 
Youniistrom,  Ellen 


P.  O.  Address 


County 


Mercur  'Tooele 

Hooper  •  Weber 

Ogden  •  Weber 

Spring  City  Sanpete 

Salem  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Point  Lookout  Box  Elder 

Nephi  Juab 

Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

American  Fork  Utah 

Bingham  Canyon  Salt  Lake 

Ogden  Weber 

Sevier  Sevier 

Murray  Salt  Lake 

Smithtield  Cache 

Murray  Salt  Lake 

Ogden  Weber 


STATE  OF  IDAHO. 


McClellan,  Janey  ....  Dempsey 


Bannock 
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CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS. 
TABLE  A. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  Deafness  in  the 
two  hundred  sixty-nine  cases  which  have  been  admitted  to  the 
school  in  the  past  twenty-three  years: 


Congenital   83 

Scarlet  fever   29 

Spinal  meningitis  *.  .  .  ,  26 

Dumb  and  not  deaf     18 

Unknown    18 

Brain  fever      11 

Sickness   10 

Spotted  fever   8 

Measles   8 

Gathering  in  the  head    8 

Typhoid  fever   6 

Whooping  cough   6 

Fever   5 

Diphtheria   5 

Catarrh   4 

Falls   3 

LaGrippe   3 

Pneumonia   3 

Teething   1 

Typhoid  Pneumonia   1 


Foreign  substance  in  ears   1 

Hydrocephalus   1 

Exposure   I 

Convulsions   1 

Accident   1 

Rising  in  ears   1 

Association  with  deaf  sister   1 

Scarletina   1 

Paralysis   I 

Inflammation  of  the  ears   1 

Congestion  of  the  brain   1 

Giving  strong  medicine   1 

Earache   1 

269 
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CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 
TABLE  B. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  Blindness  in 
the  forty-seven  eases  v^^hich  have  been  admitted  to  this  school  in 
the  past  eleven  years: 


Accidents                                                           .  14 

Congenital   6 

Unknown   6 

Cataract   '6 

Granulated  lids                                                  .  2 

Measles  ,   2 

Falls   2 

Ulceration'  of  the  cornea   2 

Inflammation  of  the  eye   2 

Scarlet  fever   1 

Teething   1 

Scrofula   1 

Poison   1 

Retinitis   1 

Strong  medicine   1 

Cholera  infantum                                .....  1 

Kidnej^  trouble   1 
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AGE  AT  WHICH  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS  OCCURRED. 


TABLE  C, 


DEAF 

BLIND 

Not  reported  

....  15 

4 

Under  one  vear  

....  83 

6 

....  32 

8 

One  year  nnd  under  two  

  45 

1 

....  3« 

4 

....  7 

2 

Four  years  and  under  five  

...  12 

2 

Five  3'ears  and  under  six  

....  .5 

2 

6 

....  4 

2 

....  I 

2  • 

....  1 

1 

Ten  years  and  under  fifteen  

....  5 

5 

Over  fifteen  

....  0 

2 

....  18 

0 

269 
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IReport  of  the 
IFlumber  of  ^eeble^flDinbeb  anb 
nDentall^  deficient  Cbilbren 
in  tbe  State  of  IDltab. 
1906. 


REPORT. 


Hon.  John  C.  Cutler,  Governor: 

Dear  Sir— In  compliance  with  your  Excellency's  re- 
quest I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  my  report 
upon  the  number  of  feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient 
children  within  our  commonwealth,  together  with  the  data 
I  have  been  able  to  find  concerning  the  education  and  care 
of  this  class  of  sorely  afflicted  persons. 

For  the  figures  and  statistics  here  presented  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  for  many 
of  the  facts  regarding  the  custody  and  training  of  these 
children  to  Dr.  David  F.  Lincoln,  who  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  length  upon  ^'Tlie  Education 
of  the  Feeble-Minded  in  the  United  States, ' '  after  having 
visited  public  and  private  institutions  and  day  school 
classes  for  feeble-minded  children  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Fork.  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  I  would  add  also  that  the  City  and  County  Su- 
perintendents of  schools  throughout  the  State  have  as- 
^dsted  me  by  reporting  approximately  the  number  of  such 
children  in  their  respective  cities  and  counties. 

HISTORY. 

The  education  of  feeble-minded  children  began  in 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  England.  It  started  as  a  gen- 
eral philanthropic  movement  and  rapidly  extended  to  the 
United  States.  The  real  pioneer  of  the  work  was  a  Dr. 
Seguin,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1848.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  successful  school  established  in  Paris  in 
1837. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  that  several 
feeble-minded  children  were  taught  for  a  few  years  with 
fair  success  in  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  beginning  in  1818.    The  Massachusetts 
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School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Waltham  was  America's 
first  State  institution.  It  was  started  in  1848  as  an  ex- 
periment and  conducted  for  several  years  by  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  and  James  B.  Eichards  in  connection  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  (South  Boston).  The 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  was  founded  in  1851.  The  one  at  Elwyn,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1852.  That  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1857,  and  so 
on  until  1904,  when  we  find  that  there  were  in  the  United 
States  twenty-five  public  and  seventeen  private  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded  with  15,595  inmates.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  location  and  number  of  schools,  as 
well  as  the  population  in  each,  in  1904 : 


FEEBLE-MINDED  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  (1904). 


Public. 

Private. 

Location. 

Pupils. 

No. 

Location. 

Pupils. 

1 

New  Hampshire  

77 

1 

264 

1 

Massachusetts  

881  • 

1 

44 

4 

NTew  York  

2,208 

1 

Maryland  

22 

2 

New  Jersey  

462 

3 

Massachusetts  

88 

2 

Pennsylvania  

2,097 

1 

Michigan   

29 

1 

194 

1 

Wisconsin  .  .   

31 

1 

Ohio  

1,239 

2 

Missouri                   .  . 

31 

1 

997 

3 

New  Jersey  

64 

1 

1.533 

1 

New  York  

10 

1 

525 

1 

60 

1 

Wisconsin  

720 

1 

Texas  

10 

1 

Minnesota  .  .   

1,070 

1 

45 

1 

1,125 

1 

244 

1 

Nebraska  

155 

1 

North  Dakota  

76 

1 

South  Dakota  

60 

1 

Kansas   

373 

1 

Washington  

95 

1 

590 

26 

Total  

14,897 

17 

Total  

698 

Since  this  report  was  published  another  school  for 
the  feeble-minded  has  been  started  at  Boulder,  Montana. 
It  is  conducted  as  a  department  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind.  This  gives  us  three  schools  in  the 
West — in  California,  Washington  and  Montana. 
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COMPARISONS  AND  NUMBERS. 

Comparing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  feeble- 
minded schools  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  IfiOO  with  the  census  returns  of 
that  year,  I  find  that  there  was  in  school  one  feeble- 
minded child  to  every  four  thousand  persons.  If  this 
ratio  holds  good,  there  were  in  Utah  in  1900,  when  our 
population  was  276,000,  sixty-five  such  children.  Figuring 
that  the  population  of  our  State  has  increased  since  1900 
in  proportion  to  the  average  increase  during  the  decade 
preceding,  there  are  now  in  Utah  320,000  persons.  Among 
this  number  there  would  be  eighty  feeble-minded  children. 

To  ascertain  in  another  way  how  many  feeble-mnnded 
children  there  are  in  Utah,  I  have  prepared  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  deaf,  blind  and  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  States  having  schools  for  all  three 
classes  (1904) : 


STATE. 

Blind. 

Deaf. 

Feeble-Mindec 

New  York  .  .  . 

310 

1,942 

2,208 

Pennsylvania  . 

339 

943 

2,097 

Kentucky  .  .  . 

130 

361 

194 

Ohio  

341 

607 

1,239 

152 

344 

997 

219 

509 

1,533 

128 

410 

525 

105 

201 

720 

91 

282 

1,070 

185 

296 

1,125 

95 

359 

244 

64 

191 

331 

South  Dakota  . 

41 

50 

,  60 

105 

246 

373 

21 

102 

95 

California  . 

77 

146 

590 

2,413 

6,986 

13,401 

This  comparison  shows  that  there  are  in  the  schools 
mentioned  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  of  the 
feeble-miinded  as  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  If  this  pro- 
portion can  be  relied  upon  and  there  are  one  hundred  deaf 
and  blind  children  in  our  institution  at  Ogden  this  year, 
then  there  are  approximately  one  hundred  forty  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  State. 

On  October  26th,  1906,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  city 
and  county  superintendents  of  schools  throughout  Utah, 
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asking  them  to  kindly  furnish  me  with  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient  children  (not  actual- 
ly insane)  in  their  respective  localities.  The  time  for 
gathering:  the  information  has  been  so  short  that  the  re- 
ports are  incomplete  and  do  not  give  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  number  of  such  children.  I  present,  herewith,  the 
reports  thus  far  received : 

Ntimber  of  feeble-minded  children  in  Utah,  reported 
by  the  City  and  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  No- 


Viember,  1906: 

Box  Elder  ..............    2 

Cache   1 

Carbon   1 

Davis   6 

Garfield   0 

Grand   0 

Millard    1 

Morgan    1 

Salt  Lake   6 

San  Juan    1 

Sanpete   G 

Sevier    7 

Tooele   0 

Utah   ^4 

Wasatch   *0 

Washington   4 

Wayne   0 

Weber    5 

Salt  Lake  City  -.   23 

Ogden    20 

Provo                                    .  .  ....   3 

Logan   6 

Total   97 

The  above  table  shows  reports  from  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-seven  counties  and  the  four  largest  cities.  The 


number  of  feeble-minded  reported  is  ninety-seven.  The 
population  (1906)  of  the  cities  and  counties  from  which 
reports  have  been  received  total  268,395.  This  would 
give  us  one  feeble-minded  child  to  less  than  every  three 
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tliousand  persons.  Figuring  at  the  same  ratio  for  the 
rest  of  the  State,  we  would  have  seventeen  more,  or  a 
total  of  one  hundred  fourteen.  Besides  these  I  have  on 
file  in  my  office  the  names  and  addresses  of  nineteen  whom 
I  have  either  seen  or  heard  from  directly,  also  the  names 
of  tw^enty-three  dumb  children  reported  by  the  census 
(1900).  The  names  of  all  these  are  appended,  but  are 
not  given  for  publication. 

My  first  comparison  gives  eighty  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren in  Utah,  the  second  one  hundred  forty,  the  last  one 
hundred  thirty-three  (not  taking  into  account  the  twenty - 
three  reported  by  the  census  as  being  dumb).  I,  there- 
fore, feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient 
persons  in  Utah  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

EDUCATION. 

With  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem,  there  remains  no  doubt  about  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  caring  for  and  educating  the  feeble-minded.  To 
isolate  such  children  and  train  them  apart  from  normal 
persons  is  not  only  .a  blessing  and  benefit  to  them,  but  a 
great  relief  to  their  parents,  friends  and  the  communit}^ 
in  which  they  live. 

It  might  be  w^ell  here  to  quote  Dr.  Ireland's  classi- 
fication of  these  children  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.   He  divides  them  into  groups  as  follows : 

1.  Those  who  can  neither  speak  nor  understand 
speech,  and  who  have  simply  sensations,  which  they  do 
not  reduce  to  perceptions. 

2.  Those  who  can  understand  a  few  easy  words. 

3.  Those  who  can  speak  and  be  taught  to  work. 

4.  Those  who  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 

5.  Those  who  can  read  books  for  themselves  . 

In  order  that  your  Excellency  may  know  more 
definitely  regarding  the  work  of  teaching  this  class  of  in- 
dividuals I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  Dr.  Lin- 
coln's lengthy  and  excellent  report: 
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''It  will  be  noted  that  instruction,  largely  with  sc 
view  to  curing  the  mental  defects  and  restoring  the  child 
to  social  life,  was  the  object  chiefly  held  in  view  by  those 
who  founded  these  'schools,'  as  they  were  called.  The 
idea  now  so  prevalent,  that  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  custody  and  care  of  large  numbers  of  the  feeble- 
minded, did  not  begin  to  seem  im.portant  until  a  number 
of  years  later ;  not,  in  fact,  until  years  of  patient  effort  had 
demonstrated  how  large  a  part  of  the  field  of  beneficent 
activity  lay  outside  of  strictly  school  work,  and  how  im- 
perfect the  results  of  the  best  training  must  be.  The 
original  idea  of  curing  imbecility  had  to  be  tried  and 
found  untenable  before  justice  could  be  done  to  its  sub- 
jects. 

"In  estim.ating  the  value  of  this  education  we  must 
guard  ourselves  from  errors  in  two  directions.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  brilliant  results 
of  the  'school  proper,'  into  a  too  exclusive  attention  to 
this  part  of  the  work  done ;  and  I  suspect  it  is  very  easy 
to  allow  oneself  to  be  thus  misled.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  natural  to  look  on  the  mass  of  'custodial'  cases  as 
merely  so  many  cases  for  detention,  burdens  to  society^ 
now  neatly  shelved  in  a  safe  place.  This  would  be  a  very 
grave  error;  it  might  truly  lead  to  the  logical  result  of 
doubting  whether  it  be  necessary  to  prolong  the  physical 
life  of  such  an  order  of  beings.  The  "custodials"  are  al- 
most without  exception  improvable  to  some  extent,  usual- 
ly to  a  relatively  very  great  extent.  The  amount  of  train- 
ing on  a  very  humble  level  which  is  given  to  these  persons 
is  enormous.  In  all  institutions  their  physical  habits  are 
trained.  They  are  taught  decency;  they  are  made  useful 
in  many  humble  petty  employments;  they  are,  in  short, 
given  a  life  to  lead  and  shown  how  to  lead  it.  The  train- 
ing thus  imparted  does  two  things;  it  first  raises  them 
out  of  their  brutishness  to  the  level  of  social  beings,  fit- 
ting them  to  mingle  in  the  daily  relations  of  a  home  with 
the  other  inmates,  and,  second,  it  is  so  continued  as  to 
form  a  check  to  the  general  tendency  to  degeneration  of 
mind  and  body.  The  intellectual  results  of  the  training 
of  the  lower  grades  of  the  feeble-minded  are,  therefore, 
as  distinct  and  as  valuable  to  them  as  in  the  case  of  those 
who  learn  to  read  and  write. 
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There  is  an  economic  value  in  such  training,  too, 
for  it  is  far  easier  to  care  for  them  after  they  are  trained 
in  good  habits.  An  illustration  of  this  has  been  men- 
tioned to  me  in  the  case  of  the  custodial  institution  at 
Eome,  N.  Y.,  where  efforts  have  been  recently  m.ade  to 
improve  the  least  improvable  patients  by  means  of  gym- 
nastic, kindergarten,  and  manual  training  given  daily  in 
classes.  As  a  consequence  of  this  training,  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  were  formerly  filthy  and  destructive 
are  no  longer  such;  many  have  learned  to  talk;  many 
have  become  useful  helpers,  and  the  general  health  has 
been  much  improved. 

^'As  regards  the  effect  of  training  upon  the  higher 
grades  of  pupils,  the  attitude  usually  taken  by  experts 
IS  that  feeble-mindedness  is  not  cured  by  education;  if  a 
case  turns  out  ^all  right,'  then  it  was  a  case  of  wrong  di- 
agnosis. There  is  an  intense  interest  attaching  to  the 
class  whose  condition  is  not  wholly  certain  or  obvious. 
Some  such  cases  get  into  institutions,  often  on  account  of 
early  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  often  because  of  mere 
backwardness.  I  do  not  refer  to  children  who,  though 
really  foolish,  possess  some  single  faculty  in  a  high  state 
of  development  and  make  a  remarkable  show,  but  to  chil- 
dren who  really  turn  out  'bright'  after  a  short  time  of 
trial. 

''It  is  in  connection  with  such  cases  that  we  feel  the 
difficulty  of  giving  in  words  an  exact  definition  of  the 
word  'feeble-minded.'  Children  who  are  very  far  from 
being  what  is  popularly  called  idiots  are  nowadays  taken 
into  these  institutions — occasionally  a  rather  shrewd 
child  is  admitted  and  the  definition  is  practical- 
ly a  broad  one.  Typically,  the  feeble-minded  child  is 
weak  on  all  sides — weak  in  perception,  attention,  memory, 
in  power  over  number  and  language,  in  combination,  in 
judgment,  in  mental  endurance,  and  no  less  defective  in 
touch,  in  hand  power,  in  general  bodily  activity,  and  con- 
stitutional vigor;  but  while  a  full  definition  comprises  all 
this,  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  some  cases  the  defect 
is  only  partial,  while  in  others  it  is  so  concealed  as  to 
require  a  skilled  judgment  to  detect  it.  If  there  be  one 
thing  which  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  as  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  class,  it  is  some  form  of  weakness  of  practi- 
cal judgment  which  renders  its  possessor  nnfit  or  inde- 
pendent life.  A  want  of  moral  insight  or  self-control  is 
equally  disabling.  This  trait  is  noted  in  the  fortunately 
small  class  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  ^  moral  imbe- 
ciles/ the  ^unmoral'  through  defect. 

^'With  very  few  exceptions— perhaps  none— all  the 
inmates  of  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  are  its 
pupils  as  truly  as  in  the  days  of  Seguin.    Hardly  an  in- 
dividual is  really  untrainable.    The  idiotic  are  improved 
in  their  personal  habits,  the  semi-idiotic  are  trained  to 
usefulness  and  to  the  happiness  which  health  and  occu- 
]jation  bring  to  all.    Such  children  belong  in  the  tutelar 
care  of  an  institution  for  life.    Those  of  a  higher  grade 
of  intelligence,  when  trained  and  taught,  often  show  a 
degree  of  improvement  which  misleads  the  parents  to  a 
belief  in  the  child's  recovery,  and  many  such  are  sent  out, 
year  by  year,  at  the  request  of  parents.    What  success 
these  young  people  have  in  their  new  relations  cannot 
be  stated  in  a  word.    The  home  is  not  always  the  best 
place  for  them;  their  defects  may  reappear  after  a  trial; 
their  want  of  self-control  may  lead  them  into  difficulties, 
even  crime.   In  Massachusetts  a  great  many  are  sent  back 
to  reapply  for  admission  after  remaining  outside  awhile. 
In  Indiana,  on  the  contrary,  there  appears  to  be  an  urgent 
call  for  comparatively  unskilled  labor,    in    response  to 
which  a  good  many  young  men  are  withdrawn.   In  regard 
to  these  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Fort  Wayne,  writes  me  that 
most  of  those  who  have  been  allowed  by  the  institution  to 
go  out  to  work  are  very  successfully  and  creditably  earn- 
ing their  living  as  farm  hands,  house  servants,  stable  boys, 
and  a  few  in  trades  learned  at  the  institution,  but  none  of 
them,  as  far  as  he  knows,  are  married.    This  appears  to 
be  quite  different  from    the    experience    in  Eastern 
States.    But  even  in  Indiana  Mr.  Johnson  considers  that 
the  proportion  that  could  be  wisely  discharged  as  ''grad- 
uating' on  the  line  of  self-support  is  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  boys  entering*,  although  more  than  10  per 
cent  are  taken  out  by  parents,  etc. 

''The  development  of  the  colonial  system  on  a  large 
scale  begins  to  make  it  clearer  to  all  eyes  that  the  safest 
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arrangement  and  a  really  happy  one  for  most  of  the  male 
pupils  is  a  permanent  residence  on  a  farm,  and  for  women 
in  domestic  employment  at  school.  'Given  the  land,  the 
plant,  the  brain,  and  the  entire  class  of  the  feeble-minded 
can  be  made  self-supporting  by  their  own  labor,'  is  the 
claim  that  is  being  made.  The  colony  idea  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  large  numbers  of  the 
trained  male  inmates  are  capable  of  doing  a  man's  work 
in  manual  labor  on  farms. 

'•It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation  that  the 
feeble-minded,  when  properly  trained,  are  happiest  and 
most  successful  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Many  are  cap- 
ital drivers  and  plowmen  who  are  baffled  and  beaten  in 
the  clash  of  competition  with  other  men's  wits.  The 
mere  acts  of  weeding  and  removing  stones  from  the  soil 
are  enjoyed.  These  remarks  are  equally  true  whether  the 
man  be  placed  in  a  colony  or  allowed  to  become  a  member 
of  a  friendly  farmer's  household. 

''Whatever  makes  them  self-helpful,  capable  with 
their  hands,  useful  members  of  their  family,  will  tend  to 
their  success  in  society.  Trade  education  is  fairly  suc- 
cessful within  the  asylum,  but  not  largely  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  left  it.  Nearly  all,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral testim.ony,  require  friendly  oversight." 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  my  findings,  suggestions,  and  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  There  are  in  the  United  States  twenty-six  public 
and  seventeen  private  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
successfully  caring  for  and  educating  this  class  of  per- 
sons. There  are  also  public  day  school  classes  for  back- 
ward, or  feeble-minded  children  in  Providence,  Spring- 
field, Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

2.  There  are  within  the  State  of  Utah  more  than 
one  hundred  feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient  per- 
sons under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Many  of  these,  now 
a  burden  to  home  and  society,  are  capable  of  much  growth 
and  development  under  proper  instruction.    Nearly  all 
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of  them  may  be  considerably  improved  mentally,  morally 
and  physically. 

3.  Utah  should  provide  a  school  and  home  for  the 
feeble-minded  so  that  they  may  receive  the  attention  nec- 
essary and  be  made  happier  and  more  useful  to  their  par- 
ents, their  friends  and  the  State. 

4.  The  school  should  be  located  upon  a  tract  of  good 
agricultural  land  of  not  less  than  tifty  acres.  Many  of 
these  persons  like  to  work  in  the  soil  and  they  are  capable 
of  doing  much  toward  the  support  of  an  institution. 

5.  There  should  be  appropriated  for  a  site  and  a 
building  $50,000.00,  and  for  the  general  maintenance,  in- 
cluding furnishings,  $15,000.  I  have  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  the  biennial  pe- 
riod will  elapse  before  the  necessary  purchases  and  con- 
struction can  be  completed,  and  the  further  fact  that 
probably  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  poten- 
tial enrollment  will  be  secured  during  the  first  year  after 
the  institution  opens. 

6.  This  school  might,  for  a  number  of  years  at 
least,  be  conducted  as  a  department  of  the  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  is  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Blind.  This  suggestion  is  made  because  I  think  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  the  State.  It  should,  how- 
ever, have  separate  buildings  and  grounds  in  another  part 
of  the  city. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  M.  DRIOGS. 
Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  30,  1906. 
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for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


Governor  John  C.  Cutler  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Utah. 

Gentlemen: — In  conformance  with  law,  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  the  biennial  report,  ending  November 
30th,  1908,  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Through  meetings  held  at  least  once  a  month,  the 
Board  is  informed  regarding  the  detailed  needs  of  the 
school,  its  management  and  expenditures.  We  take  pride 
in  saying  that  the  school  is  in  excellent  condition,  consider- 
ing the  size  and  funds  available  for  the  institution.  The 
pupils  are  given  the  best  of  home  care,  and  through  the 
education  and  training  given  at  the  school,  many  are  be- 
coming self-supporting,  loyal  citizens  who  would  have, 
otherwise,  been  burdens  to  the  community. 

There  is  an  evidence  of  gratitude,  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and  parents,  to  the  State  which  makes  such  wise  provision 
in  their  behalf,  and  there  is  a  desire  among  the  pupils  to 
pay  the  State  in  service  of  citizenship  for  making  the  blind 
to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear  and  speak. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  National  Association  of  the 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  met  at  our  institution,  and,  as  seen 
by  the  Superintendent's  report,  they  were  delighted  witli 
their  entertainment,  and  pleased,  as  well  as  surprised,  ac 
the  condition  of  the  school.  We  are  especially  gratified  for 
the  words  of  praise  from  superintendents  and  teachers  who 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  education  of  the  deai 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and  representatives  of 
thirty-six  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

A  very  creditable  exhibit  of  the  handiwork  of  our 
pupils  was  made  for  the  convention  and  a  few  pupils  were 
kept  to  give  regular  class  demonstrations  each  morning. 
The  orchestra  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  remained  during 
the  convention  and  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  visitors. 
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On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the 
increase  in  our  enrollment,  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
last  Legislature  have  necessarily  been  expended  with  the 
greatest  economy. 

Besides  the  necessary  funds  for  maintenance,  repairs 
and  books,  barn  and  greenhouse,  v^e  urge  that  the  means 
be  appropriated  to  put  the  two  old  buildings  into  proper 
condition.  The  Main  and  the  Annex  buildings  w^ere  erected 
for  a  Reform  School,  and  do  not,  therefore,  answer  our 
purposes  and  needs  without  being  remodeled.  The  halls  and 
stairways  are  so  narrow,  dark  and  steep  in  the  Main  build- 
ing as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  children  and  employees. 
Therefore,  we  ask  that  they  be  torn  out  and  properly  con- 
structed and  the  bath  rooms  and  toilet  rooms  extended  to 
the  fourth  floor. 

In  1903  the  Annex  building  was  remodeled  to  furnish 
sleeping  and  class  rooms  for  the  blind;  already,  however, 
the  increased  attendance  so  crowds  this  department  that 
the  health  of  the  children  is  threatened.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  ask  for  means  to  furnish  the  third  floor  of  this 
building  to  give  proper  space  to  the  blind. 

The  Board,  after  thorough  investigation  and  discus- 
sion, urges  and  recommends  the  following  needs  of  the 
biennial  period  beginning  July  1st,  1909: 


For  general  maintenance  $70,000 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  including  new  floors, 
painting,  metal  ceilings,  completion  of  the  boiler 
house,  connecting  the  hospital  with  main  heating 

plant,  and  ordinary  repairs   5,000 

For  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind   250 

For  Library  for  the  Deaf   250 

For  two  fire  escapes   2,750 

For  remodeling  main  building,  construction  of  prop- 
er stairs  and  toilets  for  the  first,  second,  third  and 

fourth  floors   11,500 

For  the  completion  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Annex .  .  3,500 

For  a  barn    5,000 

For  a  greenhouse    1,250 


$99,500 
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The  careful  perusal  of  the  Superintendent's  report, 
which  is  herewith  presented,  is  requested. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Maud  May  Babcock, 
Peter  A.  Simpkin, 
John  W.  F.  Volker, 
I.  L.  Clark, 
E.  F.  Corey. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 


To  the  Bourd  of  Trustees,  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  present 
for  your  consideration  my  report  of  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  biennial  period  ending  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1908. 

The  years  covered  in  this  report  have  been  two  of  the 
most  successful  years  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  The 
school  has  grown  in  numbers  and  in  general  efficiency. 
There  have  been  progress  and  development  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  work.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, while  practically  the  same  as  heretofore,  have  been 
improved  and  made  more  definite  and  positive,  thus  bring- 
ing more  satisfactory  results.  The  discipline  of  the  school 
is  excellent,  and  the  general  tone  and  atmosphere  every- 
where indicative  of  a  healthy,  harmonious  force  laboring 
earnestly  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  youths 
of  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  educational  standard  and  character  of  the  institu- 
tion is  higher  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  time.  The 
school  ranks  among  the  very  best  and  its  work  compares 
well  with  that  of  the  foremost  schools  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  To  maintain  a  high  position  with  our  sister 
schools  and  keep  abreast  with  the  most  progressive  is  our 
constant  aim  and  desire. 

HEALTH. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  general  health  of  the 
children  during  the  last  biennium  has  been  good.  There 
have  been  no  serious  epidemics  of  contagion  and  most  of  the 
cases  requiring  the  attention  of  our  physician  have  been  of 
a  mild  type.  The  following  tabulated  list  gives  a  complete 
report  of  the  various  cases  of  sickness  with  the  exception 
of  minor  ills  which  were  cared  for  by  our  nurse : 


SUPERINTENDENT  FRANK   M.  DRIGGS 


MEDICAL. 


Bronchitis    1 

Chicken-pox    7 

Empyema    1 

Erysipelas    1 

Grippe    9 

Mumps    11 

Pneumonia    3 

Rheumatism    1 

Scarlet  Fever   1 

Tonsilitis    11 

Typhoid  Fever    1 

SURGICAL. 

Cyst   1 

I^'ractures    2 

Incised  Wounds    5 

Osteoma   1 


The  case  of  empyema  resulted  fatally,  taking  from  our 
big  family  the  life  of  one  of  our  brightest  and  most  prom- 
ising little  deaf  boys,  Trane  Chipman,  the  ten-year-old  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chipman  of  American  Fork,  Utah. 
The  death  occurred  April  3,  1908.  The  little  fellow  was 
taken  ill  three  weeks  before  with  appendicitis;  in  addition 
to  this  disease  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  developed,  causing 
the  child  to  be  seriously  ill  all  the  while.  His  mother  was 
at  his  bedside  almost  from  the  first,  while  the  father  was 
with  him  for  several  days  preceding  the  end. 

Everything  that  could  be  was  done  to  save  the  precious 
life,  but  the  skill  of  physicians,  the  faithful  and  constant 
care  of  the  nurse  and  the  earnest  prayers  and  tender  sym- 
pathy of  loving  hearts  were  in  vain. 

The  death  brought  sadness  to  all  of  us,  and  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  went  out  to  those  who  were  bereaved. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1906-07  was 
one  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  eighty-one  were  deaf  and 
nineteen  blind.   Last  year  the  number  was  increased  to  one 
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hundred  ten.  This  year  we  have  one  sundred  six  in  school 
and  there  are  several  more  to  enter.  During  the  last  two 
years  we  have  admitted  twenty-seven  new  pupils,  of  whom 
twentj^-'two  are  deaf  and  five  blind.  In  addition  to  these 
we  have  had  as  many  as  fifteen  applicants  who  are  feeble- 
minded. They,  of  course,  have  been  refused  admission. 
The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment  by  years : 


SCHOOL  YEAE  1907-OS. 


Deaf  Pupils 

Blind  Pupils 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

44 

39 

83 

13 

7 

20 

103 

Wyoming:  .... 

4 

1 

5 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  .... 

48 

40 

88 

14 

8 

22 

110 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1908-09 


Deaf  Pupils 

Blind  Pupils 

Total 

99 
6 
1 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Wyoming  .... 

40 
5 
0 

36 
0 
0 

76 
5 
0 

15 
1 
0 

8 
0 
1 

23 
1 
1 

Totals  .... 

45 

36 

81 

16 

25 

106 

The  indications  are  that  our  attendance  will  be  consid- 
erably greater  within  the  next  two  years.  The  State's 
rapid  growth  in  population  will  bring  quite  a  number  of 
new  pupils  into  the  institution,  and  the  numerous  cases  of 
deafness  caused  by  the  epidemic  of  spinal  meningitis 
throughout  the  State  two  years  ago  will  also  increase  our 
pupilage.  We  must,  therefore,  make  provision  for  this  in- 
flux of  children,  as  the  institution  is  now  quite  full. 

CHANGES. 

In  1907  Miss  Jean  Cox,  an  able  teacher  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  resigned,  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Brigham  Young  College  at  Logan. 
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She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Emily  E.  Rossburg,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School.  Miss  Frances  N.  Eddy,  for  a 
number  of  years  a  most  valued  teacher,  resigned  to  accept 
a  more  lucrative  position  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Boise,  Idaho.  To  fill  this  vacancy  Miss  Irene  T.  Short,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass.,  was 
appointed.  Mr.  Thomas  Pardoe,  instructor  of  barbering, 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  McCamant. 

In  1908  Miss  Mabel  Knauss  of  Ogden,  Utah,  who  had 
been  supervisor  of  deaf  girls  and  teacher  in  training,  was 
made  regular  teacher.  Mr.  J.  M.  McCamant  resigned  as 
instructor  of  barbering  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
La  Freniere.  Mr.  Donald  Beauregard,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
was  appointed  instructor  of  art. 

In  the  domestic  department  in  1907  Mr.  Walter  Kerr 
of  Ogden,  a  successful  supervisor  of  deaf  boys  for  three 
years,  declined  a  reappointment  to  enter  the  University  of 
Utah.  Mr.  James  P.  Jacobson  of  Pine  Valley,  Utah,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  School,  was  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy. Miss  Lucille  Driggs,  for  several  years  an  efficient 
supervisor  of  deaf  girls,  also  declined  a  reappointment. 
Her  successor  was  Miss  Mabel  Knauss  of  Ogden.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Bell,  supervisor  of  blind  boys,  resigned  to  enter  the 
Agricultural  College.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Burton  W.  Driggs. 

In  1908  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Hume,  for  five  years  a  capable 
matron,  declined  a  reappointment.  To  fill  this  vacancy 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Wright  of  Ogden,  a  lady  of  experience  in 
similar  work,  was  chosen.  Miss  Eleanor  Guymon,  of  Paro- 
wan,  Utah,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Miss 
Knauss. 
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GRADUATES. 

The  following  young  people  having  completed  the  re- 
quired courses  of  study,  have  been  awarded  certificates  and 
diplomas : 

School  for  the  Deaf — June,  1907.  (Regular  Course.) 

Rufus  E.  Briggs   Trenton,  Utah 

Diploma. 

Elsie  Christiansen   Sandy,  Utah 

Diploma. 

Lizzie  Egginton   Ogden,  Utah 

Diploma. 

Emma  Emmertson  Ogden,  Utah 

Diploma. 

Ivy  Griggs   Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Diploma. 

Fred  Low   Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Diploma. 

Mary  Woolslayer  Bountiful,  Utah 

Diploma. 

School  for  the  Blind — June,  1907.    (Eighth  Grade.) 

Bernhard  Iverson  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Carl  Lind  Bingham,  Utah 

Certificate. 

William  Nichol  Murray,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Lulu  McDonald  Sevier,  Utah 

Certificate. 

School  for  the  Deaf — June,  1908.    (Regular  Course.) 

Leona  Cutler  Glendale,  Utah 

Diploma. 
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Alfred  Keeley  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Diploma. 

School  for  the  Deaf — June,  1908.    {Eighth  Grade.) 

Charles  H.  Buck   .  .West  Weber,  Utah 

Certificate. 

John  Hazel  Clark  Springville,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Otto  Farley  Evanston,  Wyo. 

Certificate. 

Kate  Keeley  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Lillian  Soderberg  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Harvey  White  Beaver,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Anders  Pherson  Am.  Fork,  Utah 

Certificate. 


The  last  named  graduate  received  his  certificate  for 
having  completed  the  work  in  the  class  in  shoemaking. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  all  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution are  making  good  records  as  citizens  of  the  State  and 
are  reflecting  credit  upon  the  institution  which  has  done  so 
much  for  them. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  account  of  all  the 
graduates  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,  while  all  the 
graduates  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  pursuing  high  school  courses  in  the  institution: 

One  is  a  teacher. 
Two  are  instructors. 

One  is  a  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  forestry. 

One  is  a  supervisor  of  boys. 

One  is  a  photographer. 

Five  are  farmers. 

Two  are  farmers  and  shoemakers. 
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One  is  a  farmer  and  barber. 
Three  are  carpenters. 
One  is  a  laborer. 

One  is  an  assistant  to  father  in  business. 

One  is  a  painter. 

One  is  a  dairyman. 

One  is  a  dressmaker. 

Four  are  wives. 

Two  are  girls  at  home. 

Eight  are  high  school  students. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  many  of  our  ex-pupils 
are  doing  well  in  their  respective  localities.  Among  them 
T  find  carpenters,  shoemakers,  farmers,  printers,  barbers, 
servants  and  laborers  in  various  occupations.  Some  of  them 
own  homes,  farms  and  considerable  property.  All  of  them 
are  industrious,  honest  men  and  women.  One  of  our  blind 
pupils,  who  completed  a  course  of  piano-tuning  in  the  in- 
stitution, is  making  a  good  living  at  this  occupation.  An- 
other young  blind  man  has  a  shoeshop  and  is  doing  excep- 
tionally well.  Another  young  man,  who  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  two  years  ago,  re- 
turned to  school  this  fall  to  take  up  high  school  work.  During 
the  nine  months  preceding  his  return  to  school  he  was  a 
popcorn  and  peanut  merchant  and  saved  from  his  profits 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

One  of  our  ex-pupils  who  is  deaf,  writes,  under  date 
of  December  6,  1908,  as  follows :  "I  take  the  opportunity  to 

write  and  let  you  know  that  I  am  still  at  ,  where  I 

have  been  since  I  left  school  two  years  ago.  No  doubt  you 
and  the  institution  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  am  not  idle 
while  away  from  school.   I  have  a  very  good  position  at  tho 

 mine  as  a  timber-framer,  making  wages  of  $3.50 

a  day.  *  *  *  j  ^^ve  made  over  six  hundred  dol- 
lars working  here.  In  a  year  or  two  I  shall  be  in  the  four 
dollar  class.  Now,  it  is  your  excellent  institution  that  put 
me  on  to  this  job,  because  it  was  there  I  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade.   I  now  give  many  thanks  for  it." 

These  are  other  similar  reports  lead  me  to  feel  that  the 
young  people  who  have  partaken  of  the  educational  influ- 
ences offered  by  this  school  are  returning  to  the  state  lives 
of  happy  and  useful  citizenship. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  is  now  in  its  twenty-fifth 
year.  Since  1884,  the  year  of  its  organization  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  nearly  three  hundred  children  have 
entered  the  institution.  Thirty-six  of  these  remained  to 
graduate,  while  many  others  spent  valuable  years  in  the 
school  to  go  out  greatly  benefited. 

The  methods  of  instruction  were,  at  first,  wholly  man- 
ual. Later  some  instruction  was  given  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading.  Then  oral  classes  were  organized  and  oral  in- 
struction carried  forward  with  considerable  success.  Today 
more  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  pupils  are  taught 
speech,  while  seventy-five  per  cent  are  being  educated  by 
oral  methods.  During  the  past  seven  years  oral  methods 
have  almost  surplanted  manual  methods.  Today  hundreds 
of  words  are  spoken  by  the  children,  where  a  few  years  ago 
but  few  were  uttered.  Today  we  see  few  signs,  where  a 
few  years  ago  there  were  many.  The  result  is  that  through- 
out the  school  there  is  an  atmosphere  for  speech  and  Eng- 
lish and  consequently  more  and  better  speech  and  clearer 
and  better  English  is  used  by  all  the  pupils. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  which  is  conducted  as 
a  department  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,  is  in  its  thir- 
teenth year.  Since  1896,  the  year  of  its  opening,  fifty-two 
blind  youths  have  been  admitted.  Eleven  of  these  have  re- 
mained to  complete  the  grammar  grades  and  these,  with  one 
exception,  are  pursuing  high  school  studies  in  the  institu- 
tion. This  year  there  are  enrolled  twenty-five  pupils  rang- 
ing in  age  from  six  to  twenty-nine  years. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  the  eight  grammar 
grades,  also  the  high  school  branches.  In  addition  to  these 
subjects  there  are  courses  in  music,  physical  education, 
sloyd,  typewriting  and  domestic  science. 

There  has  been  much  growth  and  advancement  in  this 
department  during  the  last  four  years.  The  pupils  are  do- 
ing more  than  ever  before  and  are  preparing  well  for  life 
after  school.  They  will,  we  believe,  successfully  meet  life's 
issues  when  they  graduate  from  the  institution. 
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MORAL  TEACHING. 

Our  aim  is  to  cultivate  within  the  child  a  love  for  the 
true,  the  noble  and  the  good,  a  desire  to  be  kind,  generous 
and  helpful,  and  a  hope  to  become  an  honorable  man  or 
woman.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  moral  train- 
ing and  special  stress  is  laid  upon  such  mottoes  as,  "Stand 
for  character,"  "Love  your  enemies,"  "Smile,"  and  "Talk 
happiness." 

We  have  services  in  the  chapel  daily,  where  talks  of  a 
moral  nature  are  given  by  the  superintendent  and  teachers. 
These  exercises  are  usually  closed  with  prayer  and  the  Lord's 
prayer  (orally)  in  unison.  Regular  Sunday  school  classes 
and  Sunday  lectures  are  also  conducted  by  the  teachers  of 
the  school.  All  of  these  exercises  are  entirely  non-sectarian 
in  character,  but  all  are  given  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  a 
high  moral  tone  in  the  institution. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  important  branches  of  our  work  is  that  of 
physical  development  so  necessary  to  both  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  We  have  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  where  regular 
and  systematic  training  in  physical  culture  is  carried  for- 
ward daily.  Every  child  in  school  spends  at  least  thirty 
minutes  per  day  in  the  gymnasium  under  instruction.  It 
is  because  of  these  daily  exercises  that  our  pupils  are  so 
healthful  and  are,  therefore,  better  able  to  do  good  school 
v/ork.  The  work  in  the  gymnasium  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  music  for  the  various  steps,  the  march- 
ing and  dancing  exercises,  giving  as  it  does  more  accuracy 
of  time  and  better  rhythm  in  all  movements.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  gymnastic  work,  we  support  good  athletic 
teams  which  rank  well  with  those  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  manual  training  as  given  in  the  school  might  well 
be  termed  "trade  instruction."  The  following  occupations 
are  taught  the  deaf  boys  above  the  fifth  grade  by  men  skilled 
iii  their  respective  lines;  carpentry,  shoemaking,  printing, 
blacksmithing,  barbering,  and  horticulture.    Last  year  we 
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introduced  sloyd  for  all  the  blind  pupils  and  for  the  younger 
deaf  children.  The  interest  shown  in  this  new  branch  is 
gratifying  and  the  results  all  that  could  be  desired  in  so 
short  a  time.  Sixty-two  pupils  are  receiving  instruction  in 
sloyd. 

From  the  fact  that  one-third  of  our  male  graduates 
and  many  of  our  ex-pupils  become  farmers,  it  would  seem 
that  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  horticulture,  floricul- 
ture and  farming.  For  seven  years  we  have  maintained  a 
small  greenhouse  and  have  had  a  class  of  boys  at  work  under 
a  competent  florist.  One  of  these  young  men  has  partici- 
pated in  the  prizes  awarded  for  the  best  kept  front  and  back 
yards  in  Salt  Lake  City  two  successive  years.  In  order  that 
we  niay  enlarge  upon  this  important  occupation,  1  ask  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  a  new  and  larger  building  for 
this  purpose. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

For  the  girls  of  the  institution  we  have  regular  courses 
in  plain  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  fancywork,  dress- 
making, cooking,  and  general  housework.  These  branches 
of  study  are  very  beneficial  and  necessary  in  the  education 
of  young  women.  Our  girls  make  most  of  their  own  clothes 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  mending  and  sewing  for  the  insti- 
tution. This  work  helps  to  fit  young  women  to  make  happy 
homes. 

MUSIC. 

I  am  glad  to  report  decided  progress  in  the  musical  at- 
tainments of  the  blind  pupils.  In  piano,  violin,  voice  and 
orchestra  much  interest  is  shown  and  improvement  made. 

The  blind  enjoy  music  and  often  become  self-supporting 
as  musicians  and  teachers  of  music.  The  orchestra  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  is  composed  of  twelve  of  the  twenty-five 
blind  pupils.  The  work  done  by  this  organization  at  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held  at  our 
ir'Stitution  last  summer  was  the  subject  of  favorable  com- 
ment. 
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ART. 

The  art  work  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  is  superior  to 
that  done  heretofore.  The  pupils  are  being  taught  by  excel- 
lent talent,  with  the  hope  that  there  may  be  developed  among 
them  a  love  for  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  ability  to  pre- 
sent on  paper  and  canvas  original  designs  and  scenes  of 
real  merit. 

CONVENTIONS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  held  m  Ogden  at  our  institution  July  4-10, 
1908,  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  our 
school.  Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  care,  com- 
fort, and  entertainment  of  the  delegates  and  every  neces- 
sary arrangement  made  to  make  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention successful.  The  attendance,  while  not  as  large  as 
we  had  expected  it  would  be,  numbered  two  hundred  twenty- 
four,  including  all  delegates,  our  own  staff  and  the  pupils 
who  were  kept  for  demonstrative  work.  There  were  one 
hundred  forty-five  guests  present  from  other  institutions 
representing,  besides  Utah,  the  following  localities : 


Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 


Manitoba. 

Maryland. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 

Ontario. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Texas. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 


That  the  convention  was  a  successful  gathering  is  evi- 
denced by  the  interest  taken,  by  the  attendance  at  aU  ses- 
sions, by  the  resolutions  passed  and  by  the  many  favorable 
com.ment  made.  A  charge  was  made  to  cover  the  cost  of 
board  and  lodging,  and  the  amount  thus  received  came  with- 
ir;  about  three  hundred  dollars  of  meeting  all  expenditures. 
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The  benefits  derived  from  the  meeting  to  the  delegates,  to 
our  school  and  our  State  cannot  be  measured.  We  here  give 
a  part  of  the  official  report,  the  resolutions  passed  and  some 
of  the  comments : 

OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

"The  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was  held  in  Ogden,  Utah,  July 
4  to  10,  1908.  From  the  moment  the  first  session  opened 
until  the  closing  hour  every  minute  of  available  time  was 
taken  up  with  something  full  of  interest,  instruction,  or 
pleasure  for  those  in  attendance. 

"Regular  sessions  of  two  or  three  hours  each,  with 
papers  and  discussions,  were  held  both  morning  and  after- 
noon on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  July  6,  7,  and  9; 
sessions  were  also  held  on  Saturday  evening,  Sunday  after- 
noon, Tuesday  evening,  and  Friday  morning. 

"Every  school  day  from  8:15  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing regular  class  work  was  carried  on  in  four  different 
rooms  with  pupils  of  the  Utah  Institution.  The  classes  were 
under  the  charge  of  Misses  Walton,  Bowles,  Bennett,  Lyne, 
and  Short,  and  Messrs.  Bush,  Woodbury,  and  Thurman. 

"In  this  way  some  idea  of  the  work  done  in  the  School 
from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest  was  given.  The  show- 
ing made  by  the  high  class  in  Algebra  and  Latin  was  of 
especial  interest  to  those  intending  to  raise  the  standard  of 
instruction  in  their  schools.  The  work  in  all  the  rooms  was 
of  great  practical  benefit  to  many  of  the  visiting  teachers. 

"In  the  main  building  of  the  Institution  excellent  ex- 
hibits of  the  industrial  and  literary  work  of  the  School  were 
displayed.  These  were  supplemented  by  additional  exhibits 
from  the  Arkansas  and  Michigan  Institutions. 

"The  physical  comforts  of  all  in  attendance  were  un- 
tiringly looked  after  by  Superintendent  Driggs  and  his 
teachers  and  officers.  Nearly  all  were  accommodated  with 
beds  in  the  main  building.  A  few  preferred  to  sleep  in  tents 
on  the  lawn.  Every  day  during  dinner  a  number  of  blind 
pupils,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thurman,  gave  instru- 
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mental  music  for  the  pleasure  of  all.  Various  members  of 
the  choir  of  the  Ogden  Tabernacle  furnished  delightful  vocal 
music  for  nearly  every  session  of  the  meeting. 

*'The  social  side  of  the  meeting  was  also  full  of  interest 
and  enjoyment.  On  Saturday  night,  July  4,  after  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  and  the  responses,  the  floor  of  the  gym- 
nasium hall  was  quickly  cleared  and  an  hour  was  spent  in 
dancing. 

**0n  Sunday  night  a  great  number  of  the  members 
present  attended  services  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  and 
enjoyed  an  eloquent  address  by  Apostle  David  0.  McKay. 
Monday  evening  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School, 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Driggs,  and  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
vention with  their  wives  received  the  teachers  present  and 
the  people  of  Ogden  in  the  gymnasium.  The  reception  was 
followed  by  a  dance.  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  the  close  of 
the  regular  session,  everybody  was  given  a  ride  up  beau- 
tiful Ogden  Canyon.  All  of  Wednesday  was  taken  up  with 
a  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City,  which  included  an  organ  recital  in 
the  great  Tabernacle  and  a  brief  address  by  Apostle  John 
Henry  Smith;  a  luncheon  at  the  University  of  Utah,  with 
short  addresses  by  President  J.  T.  Kingsbury  and  Professor 
Wm.  M.  Stewart,  head  of  the  State  Normal  School;  and 
finally  a  visit  to  Saltair,  with  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the 
famous  bathing  in  Great  Salt  Lake. 

"Thursday  evening  the  choir  of  the  Ogden  Tabernacle 
gave  a  special  concert  for  the  members  of  the  Convention. 
After  this  was  over  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Driggs  enter- 
tained the  superintendents,  principals,  and  other  prominent 
guests  at  their  own  home. 

''At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Convention  presented 
Mrs.  Driggs  with  a  Tiffany  glass  library  lamp  in  appre- 
ciation of  her  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  meeting  an  en- 
joyable one. 

'*A  notable  feature  of  the  regular  sessions  was  the 
presence  of  several  prominent  educators  not  engaged  in 
the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf.  The  addresses  of  Hon.  A.  C. 
^^elson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Utah, 
snd  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  of  Yale  University,  were  among 
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the  best  and  most  helpful  of  all  those  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

*'As  was  expected,  the  attendance  was  rather  small  com- 
pared with  that  at  other  recent  meetings,  the  total  number 
registered  being  little  above  150.  The  New  England  States 
were  practically  unrepresented ;  the  remainder  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Alleghanies  sent  a  few  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals, but  almost  no  teachers. 

"Much  to  the  regret  of  all,  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Convention,  was  unable,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
to  attend  the  meeting.  *  *  The  whole  Board  of  the 
Utah  School,  with  one  exception,  was  in  constant  attendance 
ai  the  sessions  and  did  much  to  make  the  meetings  a  suc- 
cess." 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried 
unanimously: 

Proposed  by  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson,  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Resolved,  First,  That  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  extend  to  his  excellency,  Gov.  Cutler, 
sincere  thanks  for  the  welcome  given  to  its  members  by 
the  State  of  Utah. 

Second,  That  the  Convention  express  its  appreciation 
to  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  A.  C.  Nelson,  for  his  address 
auring  the  meeting  on  the  morning  of  July  9th. 

Third,  That  it  heartily  thanks  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  of 
Yale,  for  his  interesting  and  successful  efforts  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  side  of  education.  And  that  Mrs.  Ida 
Smoot  Dusenberry's  inspiring  words  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged as  among  the  best  and  most  appropriate  to  which  its 
members  have  listened  in  this  glorious  State  of  hospitality 
and  sunshine — Utah! 

Proposed  by  Superintendent  A.  H.  Walker,  of  Florida : 

Resolved,  First,  That  we  congratulate  the  State  of  Utah 
in  having  an  interested,  earnest  and  appreciative  Board  of 
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Trustees  at  the  head  of  its  School  for  the  Children  of  silence 
and  of  darkness." 

Resolved,  further,  That  this  Convention,  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  high  appreciation  for  the  unbounded  generosity 
e:»tended  to  this  body  in  opening  the  doors  of  the  School 
to  this  Convention  for  its  eighteenth  meeting,  and  consequent 
magnificent  hospitality,  do  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  for 
these  kindnesses  and  courtesies. 

Proposed  by  Superintendent  Hammond,  of  Kansas: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  here- 
by tendered  to  Superintendent  Driggs,  his  estimable  wife 
and  their  able  corps  of  assistants,  for  their  untiring  and 
tactful  endeavors  to  make  our  stay  an  enjoyable  one. 

Proposed  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Argo,  of  Colorado : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  here- 
by tendered  to  the  young  people  of  the  Blind  Department  of 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting.  The  music 
has  been  excellent,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  has  been 
given  has  been  most  delightful.  Among  the  many  enjoy- 
able features  provided  by  Superintendent  Driggs  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Convention,  none  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly appreciated. 

Proposed  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Long,  of  Iowa: 

I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution  thanking  the  ministers,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Brown,  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  Carver,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Zimmerman,  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  for  their  presence  and  offices  as  chaplain  of  the 
Convention. 

Proposed  by  Prof.  T.  V.  Archer,  of  North  Carolina : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  express  to  the  Press 
Club,  to  the  Weber  Club,  to  the  Elk's  Club,  to  the  officials, 
and  other  citizens  in  general  of  the  city  of  Ogden  its  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  tender  of  the  use  of  club  rooms  and 
halls,  and  for  the  many  other  courtesies  extended  to  the 
members  of  this  Convention. 
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Proposed  by  Superintendent  R.  0.  Johnson,  of  Indiana : 

Resolved,  That  the  officials  of  the  Mormon  Church  and 
Prof.  McClellan  be,  and  are  hereby  thanked  for  the  special 
organ  recital  in  the  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake;  and  also  that 
our  thanks  be  extended  to  the  authorities  of  the  University 
of  Utah  for  their  splendid  entertainment  '^f  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Proposed  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Ohio: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due 
and  hereby  extended  to  Prof.  Jos.  Ballantyne,  Mrs.  Hess 
and  the  Misses  Mitchell,  Ballinger  and  Belnap,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Ensign  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  music  furnished  at  our 
meeting,  and  also  to  the  Ogden  Tabernacle  Choir  for  the 
complimentary  concert  given  July  9th. 

Proposed  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  of  Mississippi: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  superintendents  and 
principals  and  their  wives  are  due  to  many  of  the  good  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Ogden  for  a  breezy,  easy  and  speedy 
automobile  ride  through  the  magnificent  Ogden  Canyon,  up 
grade,  down  hill,  over  the  level,  around  curves,  scorchingly 
near  dangerous  precipices,  passing  other  vehicles  by  the 
"skin  of  the  teeth,''  with  a  velocity  that  revealed  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  hair  of  the  head,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
still  the  raging  pulses  of  the  heart. 


COMMENTS. 

Vice-President  E.  McKay  Goodwin,  superintendent  of 
the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf : 

have  just  returned  home,  after  a  most  delightful 
visit  through  the  West.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  splendid  entertainment  you  gave  us,  and  I  thank  you 
most  cordially  for  personal  considerations.  I  shall  always 
remember  your  kindness  and  have  many  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  m.y  stay  with  you. 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  the  evidence  of  good  work  for 
your  institution.   I  am  glad  to  see  a  young  Superintendent, 
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in  a  comparatively  new  institution,  forging  to  the  front. 
I  believe  you  do  excellent  work,  and  I  wish  there  were  not  so 
much  longitudinal  distance  between  us." 

Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi 
School  for  the  Deaf : 

"We  have  finally  reached  a  resting  place  and  are  now 
quietly  going  over,  in  imagination,  the  delightful  times  we 
had  while  West.  We  want  to  express  to  you  again  our  great 
pleasure  in  the  stay  at  your  splendid  school  and  to  say  that 
we  shall  always  remember  it  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
Conventions  we  ever  attended.  You  reached  'the  high-water- 
mark' of  entertainment  and  made  all  your  guests  feel  that 
they  were  enjoying  a  grand  house  party." 

Prof.  Warren  Robinson,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf : 

"There  is  one  thing  that  greatly  interested  me  at  your 
school:  It  was  the  exhibit  upstairs.  Now,  that  was  just 
fine,  and  any  school  ought  to  be  proud  of  such  splendid 
work.  You  surely  have  good  teachers.  Since  coming  home 
I  have  thought  many  times  how  I  would  like  to  have  cuts 
of  it  or  parts  of  it  for  the  Journal.  *  That  exhibit  was 
fine,  I  repeat  it,  and  not  a  bit  of  what  I  have  said  is  flat- 
tery." 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones,  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf : 

"I  reached  home  Friday  noon  after  a  most  delightful 
trip  through  the  Park  and  the  great  Northwest,  but  the 
chief  point  of  interest  to  me  during  my  whole  trip  was  the 
very  pleasant  week  with  you  as  your  guest.  While  the  Con- 
vention was  not  large  in  numbers,  it  surely  was  a  working, 
debating  Convention,  and  the  associations  were  more  than 
delightful,  every  one  feeling  at  home  under  your  genial  host 
and  hostess-ship.  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  continue  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  Ogden  school,  and  that  when  you 
come  East  you  will  make  the  Ohio  School  your  stopping 
place." 

Prof.  J.  Schuyler  Long,  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf : 

"Have  been  home  now  several  days  and  finally  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  late  hours,  strenuous  debate,  delightful 
entertainment  and  drinking  in  magnificent  mountain  scene- 
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ry,  not  to  forget  another  dip  in  Great  Salt  Lake  for  which 
special  purpose  we  stopped  over  on  our  return  trip  at  Salt 
Lake  City  for  a  day.  I  was  sorry  not  to  see  you  before  I 
left  to  personally  express  my  appreciation  of  the  generous 
hospitality  and  most  delightful  entertainment  afforded  us 
while  at  your  school.  You  have  a  good  school  with  fine 
equipment,  apparently  a  generous  Board  that  knows  and 
appreciates  your  work,  for  all  of  which  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated.  It  was  a  revelation  to  most  of  us. 

**I  don't  think  I  ever  enjoyed  my  nights  more  or  slept 
better  than  I  did  while  occupying  that  tent  on  the  lawn. 
It  was  great,  and  I  wish  I  could  spend  a  whole  summer 
that  way." 

Dr.  W.  K.  Argo,  Superintendent  Colorado  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind: 

''This  is  to  tell  you  what  a  delightful  time  we  had  at 
Ogden.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  attended  a  Convention  at 
any  institution  where  we  were  cared  for  so  well  as  at  your 
place.  Not  only  you  people  at  the  school,  but  every  one  else 
in  town  seemed  anxious  that  we  should  leave  with  a  good 
taste  in  our  mouths,  and  we  left  just  that  way.  The  people 
who  have  been  passing  here  constantly  since  the  Convention 
closed,  have  never  ceased  to  sing  your  praises  as  a  host  and 
as  a  good  fellow  generally,  and  in  all  of  this  Mrs.  Argo  and 
I  join  most  heartily,  as  do  Mrs.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Hum 
phrey.  Of  course  when  a  fellow  has  as  good  a  wife  as  you 
to  back  him  up  he  can  do  most  anything,  so  we  understana 
where  the  inspiration  comes  from  primarily." 

Superintendent  H.  C.  Hammond,  Kansas  School  for  the 
Deaf: 

"Now  that  we  have  got  settled  down  after  our  trip  to 
Utah,  I  am  moved  to  say  to  you  that  the  more  I  think  the 
affair  over  the  happier  I  feel  that  I  went.  You  surely  have 
a  fine  location,  are  blessed  with  people  who  give  you  hearty 
support,  and  have  a  school  that  as  far  as  I  can  see  com- 
pares well  with  any  other  anywhere.  And  you  did  know 
how  to  take  care  of  guests !  *  *  *  * 

''Your  Ogden  canyon  haunts  me !  It  surely  is  the  finest 
drive  I  have  ever  been  over.  Some  day,  if  I  live,  I  mean  to 
get  there  again." 
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Prof.  A.  W.  Dobyns,  principal,  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Deaf: 

'The  Convention  was  the  greatest  ever,  and  you  dis- 
tinguished yourself,  as  I  knew  you  would  do.  I  heard  a 
number  say  it  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Everyone  en- 
joyed himself  and  hated  to  leave." 

Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  principal,  California  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind: 

"  *  *  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  charm- 
ing way  in  which  you  entertained  the  members  and  the  cor- 
dial appreciation  expressed  by  those  who  have  taken  Berke- 
ley on  their  return  home.   They  make  me  quite  envious.*' 

COMMENTS  FROM  INSTITUTION  PAPERS. 

"Certainly  no  convention  ever  received  better  treatment 
at  any  school.  Superintendent  Driggs,  backed  by  Miss  Maud 
May  Babcock,  the  President  of  his  Board,  and  the  other 
members,  as  their  engagements  would  allow,  spared  no  pains 
in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  members  personally,  and 
there  was  not  a  hitch  in  the  arrangements  from  start  to 
finish.  The  buildings  were  spick  and  span,  the  beds  were 
comfortable  and  the  food  and  service  were  excellent." — 
Colorado  Index. 

«  *  *  The  morning  period  of  each  day  from  8:15 
to  9  o'clock  was  given  to  an  exhibition  of  school  work  illus- 
trated with  classes  of  the  Ogden  School  of  the  primary,  in- 
termediate, and  advanced  grades.  This  work  was  all  most 
creditable,  and  the  fact  that  the  class-rooms  were  crowded 
daily  by  interested  teachers  wishing  to  study  it  attested  its 
practical  worth.  The  popularity  and  the  very  practical  value 
of  these  exhibitions  of  real  school  work  in  the  presence  of 
experienced  and  discerning  teachers  have  been  well  demon- 
strated, first  at  Northampton,  then  at  Morganton,  again 
at  Edgewood  Park,  and  now  at  Ogden,  and  they  should  and 
no  doubt  will  be  made  henceforth  a  permanent  feature  of 
our  professional  meetings. 

'The  arrangements  for  recreation  and  social  enjoy- 
ment were  well  planned  and  admirably  carried  out.  Super- 
intendent Driggs  and  his  staff  had  arranged  for  excursions 
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taking  the  Convention  to  all  the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
and  about  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  thus  there  were 
enjoyed  rides  up  a  typical  Rocky  Mountain  canyon,  attend- 
ance upon  services,  with  preaching  and  musicals,  at  the 
Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City  tabernacles,  a  trip  out  to  Great 
Salt  Lake,  with  a  bath  in  its  buoyant  waters,  and  a  visit 
to  the  young  yet  extensive.  University  of  Utah.  The  even- 
ings were  likewise  fully  and  pleasantly  occupied  with  re- 
ceptions, concerts,  and  dancing. 

*The  continuous  attendance  upon  the  services  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School,  Miss 
Maud  May  Babcock,  and  her  active  participation  in  the 
discussions,  not  only  evidenced  her  interest  in  the  work 
and  her  insight  into  the  problems  of  deaf  education,  but 
suggested  also  the  important  part  that  she  has  played  in 
bringing  the  Utah  School  to  its  present  condition  of  excel- 
lence in  its  work  and  of  progressiveness  in  its  tendencies. 

"The  well  constructed  and  well  planned  buildings  and 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Utah  School  are  little  short 
of  ideal  in  their  adaptations  to  the  purposes  of  a  home  and 
a  school  for  deaf  and  blind  children,  and  they  stand  an 
irrefutable  evidence  of  the  broad  philanthropy  and  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  guiding  the  educational  policies  of  one  of  the 
youngest  of  our  Western  States.  *  *  * 
— The  Association  Review. 


N.  E.  A. 

I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  before  the  Department 
of  Special  Education  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Los  Angeles,  1907,  a  paper  on  "Self -Support."  The 
address,  which  has  special  reference  to  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  is  appended  to  this  report. 


STATE  TEACHERS. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  again  say  that  our  teachers  affiliate 
with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Utah  Teachers'  Association.  This  custom  among 
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our  teachers,  besides  being  very  beneficial  to  them  edu- 
cationally, has  done  much  toward  spreading  the  influence 
abroad  that  our  school  is  an  educational  institution  and  not 
an  asylum  as  many  used  to  suppose. 


VISITORS. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  institution  has  been 
visited  by  a  number  of  prominent  persons  among  whom 
were.  His  Excellency,  Governor  Cutler,  Dr.  T.  B.  Beatty, 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  Superintendent  L. 
E.  Milligan,  Superintendent  of  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind ;  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Hon.  Anton 
H.  Lund,  Miss  S.  Belle  Chamberlain,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Idaho;  Hon.  A.  L.  Brewer,  Mayor  of  Og- 
dent;  also  about  six  hundred  public  school  teachers.  With- 
out exception  these  visitors  have  expressed  praise  for  the 
high  standard  of  educational  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school. 


AUDITOR. 

The  Deputy  State  Auditor,  Mr.  E.  A.  Box,  has  audited 
our  vouchers,  payrolls  and  books  twice  during  the  biennial 
period.  He  has  found  everything  to  be  in  first  class  con- 
dition. 


FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Once  again  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  mentally  deficient  children  within  the  Commonwealth. 
Every  year  we  have  a  number  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  this  institution,  who  because  of  mental  deficiences,  are  not 
admitted.  An  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  these 
children  should  be  established. 

Upon  your  request  I  append  to  this  report  the  special 
report  I  compiled  two  years  ago  upon  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded youths  in  Utah. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  last  Legislature  made  the  following  appropriations 
to  the  institution  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30. 
•1909: 


General  Maintenance  $60,000 

Repairs  and  Improvements,  Etc   2,500 

Boiler  House  Chimney   1,500 

Installation  of  Webster  System,  Etc   5,000 

Fires  Escapes   2,600 

Toilets  and  Entrances   3,000 

Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind   500 


Total   $75,100 


Of  the  appropriation  for  general  maintenance  there  re- 
mains a  balance  with  the  State  Auditor,  which,  augmented 
by  land  fund  interest  and  rentals,  will  be  barely  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  school  with  rigid  economy.  The 
appropriation  for  repairs  and  improvements  has  been  care- 
fully expended  for  painting,  books,  new  floors,  machinery, 
a  vegetable  peeler,  a  safe,  a  vault  door,  etc.  The  $1,500  for 
a  chimney  has  been  spent  with  the  result  that  we  have  a 
substantial  flue  for  the  boiler  house.  Our  heating  plant  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  installation  of  the  Webster 
system.  All  of  the  money  given  for  this  purpose  has  been 
used,  except  $12.50,  which  reverts  to  the  treasury.  Two 
Kirker-Bender  fire  escapes  were  erected  with  the  $2,600 
appropriated  and  two  others  are  needed  for  the  safety  of 
the  children.  The  $3,000  allowed  for  toilets  and  entrances 
has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  substantial  and 
thoroughly  sanitary  toilet  and  entrance  on  the  boys'  side. 
Of  the  $500  appropriated  for  a  circulating  library  for  the 
•blind  about  $350  has  been  spent  for  more  than  one  hundred 
fifty  of  the  best  Braille  books.  The  balance  of  this  fund 
will  be  exhausted  before  the  close  of  the  period. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  present  standard  of  excellence 
and  properly  care  for  and  educate  the  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren now  in  school  as  well  as  the  natural  increase  in  the 
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future,  we  shall  need  for  general  maintenance,  besides  the 
interest  and  rentals  from  the  land  fund,  $70,000  for  the  bi- 
ennial period  beginning  July  1,  1909,  and  ending  June  30, 
1911 ;  for  repairs  and  improvements,  including  painting  new 
floors,  metal  ceilings,  completing  the  boilerhouse,  connect- 
ing the  hospital  with  the  main  heating  plant,  and  ordinary 
and  necessary  repairs  $5,000 ;  for  the  circulating  library  for 
the  blind,  $250 ;  for  books  for  the  library  for  the  deaf,  $250 ; 
for  two  fire  escapes,  $2,750;  for  remodeling  the  main  build- 
ing, removing  the  present  steep,  narrow,  and  dangerous 
stairs  and  installing  wide  and  ample  stairs,  enlarging  the 
art  room  and  main  hall,  and  erecting  toilets  and  bath-roonis 
for  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  floors  on  the  boys'  side,  and  base- 
ment, 1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  floors  on  the  girls'  side,  $11,500; 
for  the  completion  of  the  third  floor  of  the  annex  building 
tc  relieve  the  crowded  dormitories  in  the  blind  department, 
$3,500;  for  a  new  barn,  which  is  a  pressing  need,  $5,000; 
and  for  a  new  and  larger  greenhouse,  $1,250. 


RECAPITULATION. 


For  general  maintenance  $70,000 

For  repairs  and  improvements   5,000 

For  circulating  library  for  the  blind   250 

For  library  for  the  deaf   250 

For  fire  escapes                                                .  2,750 

For  remodeling  main  building   11,500 

For  completion  of  annex  building   3,500 

For  new  barn   5,000 

For  a  greenhouse   1,250 


Total   $95,500 


CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  desire  to  again  testify  to 
the  faithfulness  of  the  teachers,  instructors,  and  employes 
of  the  institution,  all  of  whom  cheerfully  respond  to  their 
various  duties  and  work  harmoniously  for  the  school's  wel- 
fare.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  warm  appreciation  for  your 
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courteous  treatment  on  all  occasions  and  to  commend  you 
for  the  deep  personal  interest  you  have  manifested  in  all 
that  has  been  done  for  the  upbuilding  and  advancement  of 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Very  respectfully  submitted,  ' 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 


Superintendent. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent,  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

Dear  Sir: — I  hand  you  herewith  my  report  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  for  the  period  beginning  Decem- 
ber 1, 1906,  and  ending  November  30,  1908 : 


RECEIPTS 

State  Warrants: 

December  21,  1906  $  3,587.72 

January  24,  1907   4,623.38 

March  7,  1907   3,148.50 

March  18,  1907   3,268.73 

May  26,  1907   1,709.66 

May  29,  1907   1,564.10 

August  15,  1907   2,992.81 

August  15,  1907   600.00 

August  26,  1907   1,000.00 

September  20,  1907   3,734.42 

October  10,  1907   8061 

October  25,  1907   5,478.17 

November  11,  1907   6,595.52 

December  18,  1907   7,289.36 

December  31,  1907   30.95 

January  28,  1908   4.341.25 

February  13,  1908   4,549.01 

March  18,  1908   4,480.91 

April  23,  1908   3,389,46 

May  12,  1908   3,423.18 

June  12,  1908   4,875.75 

June  29,  1908   6.00 

July  27,  1908   1,365.84 

August  13,  1908   2,539.94 

August  17,  1908   1,872.76 

November    5,  1908   3,782.47 

November  19,  1908   4,038.95       $  84,369.45 


Idaho  Warrants: 


December  14,  1906 

June  1,  1907  

Mav  23.  1907  


$  102.75 
25O00 

125.00      $  477.75 
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Wyoming  Warrants: 

May  23,  1907  $  222.22 

May  23,  1907   277.78 

November  27,  1907   625.00 

May  2,   1908    750.00      $  1,875.00 


Receipts  from  Superintendent  Driggs: 

December  14,  1906  $  122.20 

January  14,  1907   255.75 

January  28,  1907   63.20 

March  23,  1907   54.80 

March  23,  1907   43.40 

April  16,  1907   24.50 

April  16,  1907   63.22 

May  11,  1907   222.31 

June  3,  1907   286.43 

August  23,  1907   265.31 

October  26,  1907   474.76 

November  20,  1907   609.27 

January  11,  1908   95.82 

January  14,  1908   100.00 

February  15,  1908   283.25 

March  19,  1908   70.20 

April  29,  1908   15.70 

May  29,  1908   33.00 

July  23,  1908   265.16 

August  14,  1908   1,098.26 

August  26,  1908   169.72 

November   6,  1908   124.46 

November  24,  1908   428.61       $  5,159.33 


RECAPITULATION 

Balance  on  hand  November  30,  1906  $10,093.04 

Received  from  the  State  Auditor   84,369.45 

Received  from  Idaho   477.75 

Received  from  Wyoming   1,875.00 

Received  from  Superintendent  Driggs   5,159.33  $101,974.57 

Total  Checks  paid  $98,593.59 

Balance  on  hand  November  30,  1908.  .    3,380.98  $101,974.57 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  V.  McINTOSH, 

Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 
EXHIBIT  A. 
RECEIPTS 
December  1,  1906,  to  November  30,  1908 


Balance  on  hand,  December  1,  1906  $  10,093.04 

State  Auditor,  maintenance    70,079.02 

"            toilets  and  entrances   3,000.00 

"            repairs  and  improvements   1,954.04 

"           fire  escapes   2,595.95 

"            circulating  library    252.94 

Webster  system   4,987.50 

"            boiler  house  chimney   1,500.00 

Tuition  from  other  states   2,534.90 

From  convention    1,046.95 

From  indigent  account    19.95 

From  shoe  shop    22.75 

From  carpenter  shop    33.95 

From  printing  office    7.50 

From  sewing  room   40.05 

From  pupils    2,263.73 

From  shop  for  the  blind   92.03 

From  grounds    678.34 

From  live  stock    571.20 

From  miscellaneous  sources    200.73 


$101,974.57 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries,  Superintendent,  Teachers  and  Instructors  $  28,018.63 

"       Officers  and  Employees   22,463.49 

Provisions    6,871.95 

General  supplies    3,414.71 

Fuel,  light  and  water   9,083.29 

Books  and  school  supplies   686.85 

Shoe  shop    442.77 

Carpenter  shop   729.68 

Printing  office    480.50 

Sewing  room    85.95 

School  for  the  blind   543.71 

Stables  and  live  stock   1,279.83 

Grounds    956.32 

Repairs  and  improvements   2,980.73 

General  expenses    4,592.87 

Pupils    1,122.19 

Toilets  and  entrances   3,012.55 

Repairs  and  improvements   2,133.99 

Fire  escapes    2,595.95 

Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind   339.88 

Webster  system    5,043.30 

Boiler  house  chimney   1,500.00 

Convention    1,137.55 


$  99,516.69 
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RECAPITULATION 

Total  receipts,  1907  and  1908  $101,974.57 

Outstanding  checks  4,345.34 

$106,319.91 

Total  disbursements,  1907-1908  .....$  99,516.69 

Checks  issued  in  1906,  paid  in  1907   3.422.24 

Cash  on  hand  November  30,  1908.  .  . :   3,380.98 

$106,319.91 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 

MARION  G.  PERRY, 

Clerk. 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  a  detailed  statement, 
under  oath,  of  the  manner  in  which  all  appropriations  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  1907  for  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  have  been  expended,  to-wit : 

State  of  Utah 
County  of  Weber. 

Eva  F.  Corey,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  says  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1907  for  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  as  follows: 


For  general  maintenance  $60,000 

For  repairs  and  improvements   2,500 

For  boiler  house  chimney   1,500 

For  installation  of  Webster  System,  etc   5,000 

For  fire  escapes   2,600 

For  new  entrances  and  toilets   3,000 

For  circulating  library  for  the  blind   500 


have  been  expended  in  the  manner,  to  the  persons,  for  the 
amounts,  and  for  the  items  as  shown  by  duplicate  vouchers 
duly  verified  by  the  claimant,  certified  to  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  approved  and  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  that  thereupon  the  said  duplicate  vouchers  were  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved,  allowed  and  ordered  paid  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  whereupon  said  vouchers  were 
filed  with  the  State  Auditor,  and  for  further  and  complete 
details  reference  is  hereby  made  to  said  duplicate  vouchers 
filed  with  the  State  Auditor. 

EVA  F.  COREY, 

Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of 
December,  1908. 


MARION  G.  PERRY, 

Notary  Public. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICIALS  WITH  SALARIES 


EXHIBIT  B 


Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent  per  month  $220.83 

Betty  L.  Bowles,  Supervisor  of  Speech   "  100.00 

John  P.  Bush,  Teacher  of  the  Deaf   "  95.00 

Florence  E.  Bennett,  Teacher  of  the  Deaf   "  90.00 

Max  W.  Woodbury,  Teacher  of  the  Deaf   "  90.00 

Mary  M.  Lyne,  Teacher  of  the  Deaf   "  80.0G 

Elizabeth  DeLong,  Teacher  of  the  Deaf   "  75.00 

Irene  T.  Short,  Teacher  of  the  Deaf   "  75.00 

Mabel  Knauss,  Teacher  of  the  Deaf   "  60.00 

D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.,  Teacher  of  the  Blind   "  95.00 

Emily  E.  Rossburg,  Teacher  of  the  Blind   "  75.00 

Belle  S.  Ross,  Instructor  of  Physical  Culture   "  70.00 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  Instructor  of  Piano   "  65.00 

Elizabeth  Maughan,  Instructor  of  Domestic  Science  "  40.00 

Nephi  Larson,  Instructor  of  Carpentry   "  70.00 

H.  M.  Bond,  Instructor  of  Printing   "  45.00 

David  Henderson,  Instructor  of  Shoemaking   "  45,00 

Ida  Dallimore,  Instructor  of  Sloyd   "  33.00 

Jacob  Peterson,  Instructor  of  Blacksmithing   "  20.00 

L.  W.  Ford,  Instructor  of  Violin   "  26.00 

A.  T.  LaFreniere,  Instructor  of  Barbering.  .   "  16.00 

Donald  Beauregard,  Instructor  of  Art   "  40.00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees ...  per  quarter  25.00 

Anna  M.  Wright,  Matron  of  the  Deaf  per  month  40.00 

Catherine  D.  Laine,  Matron  of  the  Blind   "  36.00 

Hattie  C.  Brown,  House-mother   "  34.00 

James  P.  Jacobson,  Supervisor  of  Deaf  Boys..^   "  47.50 

Eleanor  Guymon,  Supervisor  of  Deaf  Girls   "  35.00* 

Burton  W.  Driggs,  Supervisor  of  Blind  Boys   "  20.00 

Marion  G.  Perry,  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper   "  55.00 

Annie  M.  Vine,  Nurse  , ..  "  37.50 

Ernest   Osborn,  Musician   "  15.00 

B.  Van  der  Schuit,  Foreman  of  Grounds   "  75.00 

Ernest  Morganegg,  Fireman   "  62.50 

Guy  Allred,  Barnman   "  55,00 

Andrew  Roghaar,  Watchman   "  55^00 

Herman  J.  Westbrock,  Teamster   "  55.00 

John  Kruitbosch,  Farmer   "  60.00 

Bertha  Schiess,  Cook   "  40.00 

Ada  Davis,  Assistant  Cook   "  20.00 

Ellen  I.  Johnson,  Laundress   "  22.50 

Eva  Allard,  Laundress   "  22.50 

May  Dangerfield,  Dining  Room  Girl   "  20.00 

Lena  Morganegg,  Dining  Room  Girl.......   "  18.00 

Susie  Johnson,  House  Girl   "         .  •  17,50 

Belle  Smith,  House  Girl   "  16.00 

Ella  Lassen,  House  Girl  ;••   ••  "  16.00 
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INVENTORY 


EXHIBIT  C 

1  Lot  of  Artist's  Sundries. 

1  Alcohol  Stove. 
259  Blankets. 

1  Black-board — movable. 

1  Braille  Printing  Press. 
569  Braille  Books. 

3  Braille  Writers. 

1  Barometer. 

2  Barber  Chairs. 
1  Barber's  Case. 

1  Lot  of  Barber's  Tools. 

3  Bread  Bins. 
8  Benches. 

22  Beds — wooden. 
130  Beds — iron. 

4  Beds — double. 

3  Beds — double — iron. 
,155  Bedspreads. 

1  Bedding  Cupboard. 

2  Baker's  Ovens — one  old. 
1  Lot  of  Baker's  Utensils. 

21  Bibles. 
2306  Books — Library. 
154  Books — Library,  Blind  Department. 

1  Lot  of  Text  Books. 

2  Book  Cases. 

1  Brand. 

2  Brooders. 

5  Bureaus. 
25  Buckets. 

.    20  Pairs  Lace  Curtains. 
556  Chairs.  ' 
18  Office  'Chairs,  etc. 

6  Coal  Oil  Stoves. 

5  Cases  for  Fancy  Work. 
1  Cream  Separator. 
1  Cider  Mill. 

4  Charts — school  room. 
18  Clocks. 

4  Coal  Bins. 

1  Lot  of  Carpenter  Shop  Tools,  including  band-saw,  lathes,  sander, 
planer,  set  of  clamps,  drill,  etc.,  etc. 

1  Cheese  Cutter. 

2  Couches. 

2  Couches — box. 
17  Dressers. 
\19  Desks — school  room. 
;   15  Desks — office — teachers. 
1  Lot  of  Dishes. 
1  Dish  Cart. 
1  Dried  Beef  Cutter. 
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6  Dictionaries. 

1  Lot  Farm  Tools,  including  wagons,  buggy,  bobsleigh,  harness, 

plow,  mower,  harrows,  shovels,  forks,  etc.,  etc. 
1  Lot  of  Greenhouse  Sundries. 

1  Lot  of  Gymnasium  Apparatus. 

2  Hall  Racks. 

1  Lot  of  Hospital  Furnishings. 

2  Incubators — old. 

2  Ice  Cream  Freezers. 
3526  Jars — fruit. 
29  Stone  Jars. 

389  Jelly  Glasses. 

1  Lot  of  Kitchen  Utensils. 

7  Ladders. 

1  Letter  Press. 

2  Lots  of  Letter  Files. 

7  Laundry  Baskets.  ^ 
1  Lot  of  Laundry  Appurtenances. 
1  Lot  of  Laboratory  Apparatus — physical. 
146  Mattresses. 
1  Medicine  Case. 
1  Meat  Block. 
34  Mirrors. 

390  Napkins. 
5  Pianos. 

146  Pillows. 
485  Pillow  Slips. 

1  Lot  Printing  Office  Furniture,  Presses,  Type,  Etc.,  Etc. 

1  Lot  of  Plumber's  and  Blacksmiths  Tools. 

1  Reception  Room  Set — leather. 
41  Rockers. 

2  Refrigerators. 

1  Lot  of  School  Room  Apparatus. 
1  Lot  of  Sewing  Room  Supplies, 
461  Sheets. 

1  Stereotype  Maker. 
'5  Sideboards. 

1  Spray  Pump  and  Gasoline  Engine. 

3  Stereopticons  and  Views. 

1  Lot  of  Sloyd  Tools  and  11  Work  Benches. 
1  Lot  of  Store  Room  Supplies. 
1  Lot  of  Shoe  Shop  Tools  and  Findings. 
500  Towels. 
89  Tables. 
5  Thermometers. 

15  Tabourettes. 

1  Truck. 

5  Typewriters. 

5  Wash  Stands. 

16  Rugs. 

Live  Stock 

2  Bulls. 
14  Cows. 

3  Horses. 
2  Colts. 

20  Pigs. 

6  Calves. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 


EXHIBIT  D 

Fifty-seven  acres  of  land  $  28,500.00 

Buildings  and  improvements   135.000.00 

Fixtures  and  furnishings,  including  heating  plant,  laundry 

machinery,  etc   20,000.00 

Live  stock    1,000.00 

Tools  and  farm  machinery   800.00 

Tools  and  machinery  in  the  manual  training  departments..  2,700.00 


Total 


$188,000.00 
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SELF-SUPPORT. 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Special  Education, 
National  Educational  Association,  Los  Angeles, 
1907,  by  Frank  M.  Driggs.) 

Fellow  Teachers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  with 
pleasure  I  address  you  this  morning  upon  a  subject  of  vital 
importance,  especially  to  those  of  us  who  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the 
feeble-minded.  With  these  children  the  problem  of  "Self- 
Support"  appears  more  serious  than  with  normal  youths. 
The  State  at  great  expense  undertakes  to  educate  the  de- 
fective child;  how  can  this  process  be  carried  on  without 
pauperizing  him?  No  one  doubts  that  institutions  for  the 
education  of  these  classes  should  be  maintained,  and  yec 
the  question  arises,  can  or  should  they  be  made  self-sup- 
porting? If  for  some  the  training  afforded  by  the  State 
does  not  result  in  independent  citizenship,  how  may  the  de- 
pendent ones  be  made  to  support  themselves  ?  The  problem 
is  a  grave  one  when  we  consider  how  handicapped  our  deaf, 
blind  and  feeble-minded  are,  our  responsibilities  are  made 
doubly  difficult  by  their  deficiencies.  How  shall  we  fit  them 
for  life's  struggle  after  school?  What  employment  is  open 
to  them  outside  public  institutions? 

My  remarks  on  these  questions,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
based  on  actual  experience,  will  have  direct  reference  to  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  only. 

As  to  the  first  question,  ''How  can  we  educate  deaf, 
blind  and  mentally  deficient  children  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  make  them  self-supporting  and  valuable  citizens?''  We 
are  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  who,  more  than  other  chil- 
dren, need  the  kind  influence  and  gentle  leadership  of  the 
teacher.  Their  training  in  school  should  be  not  only  a 
preparation  for  life,  but  life  itself  with  all  its  problems. 
Education  is  growth  and  development — physical  well-being, 
mental  improvement  and  moral  culture.  Life  in  school  is 
life  in  all  its  aspects,  or  ought  to  be,  and  the  life  lived  in 
school  should  indicate  and  greatly  determine  what  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  citizen  is  to  be.  The  institution  which 
fails  to  train  its  pupils  to  understand  that  it  is  as  important 
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for  them  to  do  as  it  is  for  them  to  know  fails  to  make  of 
the  boys  and  girls  entrusted  to  its  care  independent  men 
and  women. 

If  we  are  to  educate  and  not  pauperize  the  child,  we 
must  train  him  not  only  to  do  things,  but  to  do  them  with- 
out help.  We  are  growing  only  when  we  are  free.  We  are 
great  only  when  we  are  free,  and  when  we  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  something.  There  is  a  consciousness 
of  weakness  and  a  consciousness  of  power.  Children  may 
go  to  school  and  not  live,  or  grow,  or  develop  as  we  would 
wish.  A  teacher  may  teach  and  teach  hard  and  yet  not 
grow  or  produce  growth.  Too  many  of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
help  to  imprison  our  pupils  by  doing  for  them  the  work  we 
are  paid  to  make  them  do  for  themselves.  The  teacher  who 
carries  home  written  lessons  and  corrects  errors  the  pupils 
should  correct  for  themselves ;  the  pedagogue  who  diagrams 
sentences  and  solves  problems  in  detail  while  his  pupils  sit 
in  idleness  is  a  robber,  stealing  from  his  boys  and  girls 
rights  which  should  be  aids  to  their  future  usefulness.  All 
agree  that  self-effort  educates,  and  that  the  person  who  is 
to  be  educated  must  put  forth  the  necessary  energy  to  learn, 
or  forever  remain  in  darkness. 

The  first  step  in  the  training  of  a  child  for  independent 
citizenship  is  to  let  it  feel  the  influences  and  see  the  bene- 
ficient  results  of  self-support.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  a 
school  must  be  filled  with  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  that 
useful  work  which  enables  man  to  support  himself  and  others 
and  at  the  same  time  crowns  him  with  self-respect,  inde- 
pendence and  honor.  We  can  educate  children  without  mak- 
ing paupers  of  them  only  by  creating  within  them  a  love 
for  work ;  we  must  make  them  understand  that  it  takes  work 
to  secure  an  education,  then  more  work  to  keep  it  and  yet 
more  work  to  use  it,  and  that  the  reward  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  is  happiness.  Our  boys  and  girls  must  know 
that  they  may  succeed  in  almost  any  line  provided  they  will 
labor,  intelligently,  persistently  and  honorably.  Our  chil- 
dren must  be  made  to  feel  that  all  they  receive  from  the 
public  fund  is  given  with  the  assurance  that  some  day  it 
will  be  returned  a  hundred  fold  in  manliness  and  woman- 
Imess  of  the  highest  type.  That  individual  defectives  can  bo 
made  self-supporting  is  proved  by  conditions  as  they  exis!" 
today,  for  the  world  teems  with  excellent  men  and  women, 
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graduates  and  ex-pupils  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
1)1  ind  who  are  valuable  citizens,  producers,  giving  more  than 
they  have  received. 

When  you  ask  whether  these  institutions  can  be  made 
self-supporting,  I  answer  ''Yes,"  if  you  mean  by  support 
giving  to  the  nation  young  men  and  women  who  will  make 
the  world  richer  and  better  for  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  such  schools.  If,  however,  you  intend  that  these 
institutions  shall  become  workshops  where  the  first  thought 
is  financial  gain,  and  that  thereby  they  are  to  lose  their 
character  as  schools,  I  most  emphatically  answer  "No." 

The  United  States  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  today  because  it  provides  a 
free  and  liberal  education  for  all  its  children  no  matter  how 
poor  their  circumstances  or  how  defective  their  capacities, 
and  at  the  same  time  demands  that  they  shall  give  back 
citizenship  of  the  most  efficient  and  trustworthy  order.  In- 
stitutions for  defectives  may  be  made  financially  self-sup- 
porting, but  why  should  they  any  more  than  our  public  day 
schools,  our  high  schools,  our  colleges  and  State  universities? 
All  children  should  be  educated,  the  bright  boy  and  the  dull 
boy,  the  normal  child  and  the  defective  child.  The  State 
has  no  right  to  be  partial  in  its  distribution  of  knowledge, 
and  it  cannot  afford  to  be.  Tbe  State  should  not  educate 
your  boy  because  he  can  hear  and  see,  unless  it  provides 
similarly  for  my  boy  who  cannot  hear,  or  see,  or  speak. 
II  would  be  an  unjust  discrimination. 

But  you  may  say,  ''Why  must  the  State  furnish  these 
defective  children  with  a  home  and  food  and  shelter?  It 
does  not  provide  such  things  for  the  ordinary  child."  The 
reason  is  plain.  The  State  provides  a  free  education  for 
all  its  children.  For  the  normal  child  it  places  the  public 
school  at  the  very  home  door;  it  often  consolidates  school 
districts  in  order  to  give  greater  advantages,  and  when  chil- 
dren live  at  inconvenient  distances,  frequently  transport.^ 
them  to  and  from  school  at  public  expense,  because  trans- 
porting the  child  to  the  school  costs  less  than  bringing  the 
school  to  the  child.  On  the  same  principle,  the  State  finds 
it  more  convenient  and  more  economical  as  well  as  produc- 
tive of  superior  results,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  central 
school  for  defective  children,  paying  for  their  board  during 
the  term.    The  State  furnishes  a  home  as  a  necessity  inci- 
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dental  to  education,  not  as  an  act  of  charity.  Parents  sub- 
mit to  the  separation  from  their  unfortunate  children  as  a 
painful  sacrifice  which  they  make  for  the  good  of  the  child 
and  the  benefit  of  the  State.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that 
these  children  who  live  in  State  boarding  schools  should  do 
nothing  in  return  for  the  State's  generosity.  I  would  make 
them  feel  that  the  school  is  their  home  and  that  they  are  to 
help  take  care  of  it  and  keep  it  clean.  I  would  require  their 
assistance  in  the  manifold  little  duties  about  the  house.  Home 
duties  are  the  vital  duties  of  life.  Their  performance  brings 
realization  of  power  to  earn  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of 
ability  to  help  others.  Further,  I  would  insist  that  they 
should  express  them.selves  politely  and  gratefully  whenever 
they  desire  anything  given  to  them,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  their  own  propert\%  something  purchased  with  their  own 
money,  or  whether  it  be  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  pencil  pro- 
vided by  the  institution.  Too  often,  I  regret  to  say,  we 
who  should  set  the  example  forget  to  say,  *'If  you  please," 
and  ''I  thank  you."  We  cannot  be  too  strict  in  these  mat- 
ters. In  a  public  boarding  school  where  everything  seems 
to  be  ours  for  the  asking,  the  thought  must  be,  if  we  are  to 
train  our  pupils  rightly,  that  these  many  blessings  are  not 
leally  ours  unless  we  make  ourselves  worthy  of  them. 

How  can  individual  defectives  be  made  self-supporting? 

First  by  giving  them  an  education  which  shall  train 
not  only  the  mind  and  heart  but  the  hand  and  spirit  as  well. 
This  is  true  of  all  classes. 

For  their  own  sake,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  in 
school,  we  must  take  a  practical  and  helpful  interest  in 
our  graduates  and  ex-pupils,  watch  and  advise  them  when 
they  leave  us,  and  keep  the  under-graduates  informed  as 
to  the  success  of  individual  pupils.  I  have  found  that  our 
boys  and  girls  are  deeply  interested  in  the  records  made  by 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  the  fostering  care  of  the 
school. 

Another  helpful  method  is  to  put  pupils  on  record  be- 
fore distinguished  visitors  by  requiring  them  to  stand  up  and 
answer  such  questions  as,  ''What  are  you  preparing  to  do  by 
and  by  to  repay  the  State  for  your  education?"  ''What  voca- 
tion do  you  desire  to  follow?"  Inquiries  like  these  lead  my 
deaf  and  blind  boys  and  girls  to  think  about  their  future — 
realize  that  they  must  do  something  for  themselves. 
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It  is  wise  to  honor  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  done  well 
and  to  suggest  not  only  to  pupils  but  to  parents  and  guard- 
ians, that  young  people  should  be  useful  at  home  as  well  as 
at  school;  that  they  should  be  employed  at  profitable  work, 
study,  and  play,  even  during  vacation.  Great  was  the  round 
of  applause  one  September  morning  a  year  ago  when  in 
chapel,  I  exhibited  one  of  our  younger  lad's  callous  hands 
and  made  the  pupils  feel  that  I  loved  and  honored  this  boy 
who  had  toiled  and  sweat  and  earned  for  his  widowed 
mother,  while  some  other  youngsters,  equally  able,  had  idled 
the  summer  away. 

By  devices  of  this  sort,  we  can  teach  independence  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  over-helping  our  pupils.  I  recall  an 
instance,  and  there  are  others  like  it,  of  a  county  pupil's  ap- 
pearing at  my  office  door  and  asking  for  a  pair  of  new 
trousers.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  I  had  purchased  for  this 
same  boy  quite  a  stock  of  good  clothes  and  was,  therefore, 
astonished  to  learn  that  it  was  already  necessary  partly  to 
refurnish  him.  It  struck  me  that  a  golden  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  and  I  said,  '^Walter,  you  have  worn  out  your 
clothes  too  quickly.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  been  careful 
with  them.  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  you  any  more.  But,  Wal- 
ter, wouldn't  you  like  to  earn  some  money  and  buy  your 
own  trousers?"  It  was  a  happy  thought.  He  did  want 
to  earn.  He  did  want  to  ba  independent.  And  that  boy 
worked  ten  Saturday  afternoons  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  clothes.  They  were  his  trousers  and  he  knew  it, 
he  also  knew  their  value,  and  six  months  after  he  was  wear- 
ing them  for  best.  He  was  proud  of  them,  but  more  proud 
because  he  had  earned  them. 

I  have  recently  read  in  our  chapel  service  two  books 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  young  people  who  by  hard  honest 
toil  climbed,  step  by  step,  and  round  by  round  self-effort's 
successful  ladder.  One  of  our  heroes  was  an  orphan  boy  who 
refused  to  be  a  pauper  and  ran  away  from  the  county  poor 
farm  in  his  desire  to  be  free  and  independent.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  story  has  already  been  shown.  One  of  my  boys 
who  has  for  years  been  receiving  county  aid  came  to  me 
for  assistance  to  get  work.  I  directed  him  to  certain  places. 
Though  he  searched  for  days,  he  finally  secured  employment, 
and  is  now  earning  his  own  way.  His  face  portrays  more 
real  joy  of  life  than  it  ever  did,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he 
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respects  himself  for  his  own  freedom.  He  is  succeeding  be- 
cause of  the  new  spirit  that  has  taken  hold  of  him. 

To  secure  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  individual, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  thought  of  that  eminent  educator, 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind :  *'the  training  of  the  spirit  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  training  of  the  mind."  If  a  boy's  spirit  is 
right,  his  will  to  do  is  right.  And,  **Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way." 

Employment  for  adult  deaf,  blind  and  feeble-minded 
outside  our  institutions. 

This  is  not  a  serious  problem  with  the  deaf  for  they 
are  found  every^vhere  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  face  to  face 
and  side  by  side,  with  their  more  fortunate  fellows,  busy, 
successful  and  happy.  With  the  blind,  there  are  greater  ob- 
stacles and  their  handicap  is  bigger.  Many  blind  persons 
succeed  as  musicians  and  piano  tuners,  while  some  do  well 
as  writers  and  teachers.  We  hear  of  successful  blind  law- 
yers, elocutionists  and  even  doctors,  but  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptions. The  problem  is,  what  shall  w^e  do  with  the 
majority. 

The  experiments  now  being  carried  forward  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  other  Eastern  States  looking  to- 
ward the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  should 
be  w^atched  with  interest.  The  most  successful  of  these  plans 
will  be  that  w^hich  gives  the  blind  increased  strength  and 
independence  to  bear  their  burden. 

From  various  sources  w^e  learn  that  the  feeble  minded, 
when  well  and  properly  trained,  are  happiest  and  most  suc- 
cessful at  work  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  garden,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  domestic  work  about  the  home.  Many  of 
them,  if  given  some  friendly  oversight,  become  good  team- 
sters, plowmen,  farm  hands,  house  servants  and  laborers. 
There  are  many  more  dependent  than  independent  among 
them,  w^ho,  as  a  consequence,  must  remain  forever  under 
the  care  of  the  institutions  established  for  their  welfare. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  unw^ise  to  employ 
many  of  our  own  graduates  in  the  home  institution,  and 
that  those  who  are  employed  ought  not  usually  to  be  given 
such  positions  until  they  have  worked  for  others  and  made 
good.  Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  strive  much  harder  for  suc- 
cess away  from  home  than  under  our  own  roof.    And  the 
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presence  of  graduates  of  the  school  upon  the  pay-roll  is 
likely  to  suggest  to  the  pupils  that  the  school  owes  them  a 
living.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  institution  to 
assist  its  graduates  to  get  situations,  but  I  think  it  is  equally 
as  important  to  disseminate  the  news  of  individual  successes 
among  our  former  pupils.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
And  the  knowledge  that  other  deaf,  blind  and  feeble-minded 
persons  are  getting  on  well  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  adults  and 
pupils  as  well.  The  very  fact  that  one  prospector  found 
gold  in  the  desert  hills  of  Nevada  led  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands thither  to  dig  our  fortunes  for  themselves  and  make 
of  the  barren  waste  a  commonwealth  strong  and  enduring. 
The  information  that  one  of  our  young  people  is  fighting 
life's  battles  manfully  and  splendidly  leads  many  another 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

In  conclusion,  then,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  educating  a  child  at  public  expense  and  fitting 
him  for  a  life  of  usefulness.  When  we  return  to  the  State 
young  men  and  women  equipped  for  life's  struggle  after 
years  of  pupilage  in  a  free  public  boarding  school,  we  fulfil 
cur  duty  to  the  State.  It  is  economy  to  maintain  these 
schools  even  though  they  cannot  successfully  support  them- 
selves. The  preparation  for  life  after  school  must  be  made 
by  the  pupil  himself.  He  must  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
But  the  task  of  directing  the  preparation  is  the  teacher's, 
and  it  is  a  gigantic  task.  She  must,  by  her  wisdom  and 
love,  plan  for  her  pupils  such  experience  in  school  as  will 
give  them  greater  power  to  win  their  way  when  they  leave 
her.  It  is  up  to  her  and  to  us  all  as  teachers  to  point  ouc 
the  way,  to  lead,  to  guide  and  direct,  to  instill  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  pupils  and  our  children  that  love  for  work, 
that  desire  for  independence  and  that  spirit  for  real  life, 
which  shall  cause  hundreds  and  thousands  of  defective 
youths  to  dig  out  of  life  a  wealth  of  happiness  by  support- 
ing themselves. 
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Report  of  the  Number  of  Feeble  -  Minded  and 
Mentally  Deficient  Children  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  1906 


REPORT. 
Hon.  John  C.  Cutler,  Governor: 

Dear  Sir — ^In  compliance  with  your  Excellency's  re- 
quest I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  my  report 
upon  the  number  of  feeble-mined  and  mentally  deficient 
children  within  our  commonwealth,  together  with  the  data 
I  have  been  able  to  find  concerning  the  education  and  care 
of  this  class  of  sorely  afflicted  persons. 

For  the  figures  and  statistics  here  presented  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  for  many 
of  the  facts  regarding  the  custody  and  training  of  these 
children  to  Dr.  David  F.  Lincoln,  who  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  length  upon  "The  Education  of 
the  Feeble-Minded  in  the  United  States,"  after  having  visited 
public  and  private  institutions  and  day  school  classes  for 
feeble-minded  children  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  I 
would  add  also  that  the  City  and  County  Superintendents 
of  schools  throughout  the  State  have  assisted  me  by  report- 
ing approximately  the  number  of  such  children  in  their  re- 
spective cities  and  counties. 

HISTORY.  ; 

The  education  of  feeble-minded  children  began  in 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  England.  It  started  as  a  gen- 
eral philanthropic  movement  and  rapidly  extended  to  the 
United  States.  The  real  pioneer  of  the  work  was  a  Dr. 
Seguin,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1848.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  successful  school  established  in  Paris  in  1837. 
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It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  that  several  feeble- 
minded children  were  taught  for  a  few  years  with  fair 
success  in  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  beginning  in  1818.  The  Massachusetts  Schooi 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Waltham  was  America's  first  State 
institution.  It  was  started  in  1848  as  an  experiment  and 
conducted  for  several  years  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and 
James  B.  Richards  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  (South  Boston).  The  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  was  founded 
in  1851.  The  one  at  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania,  in  1852.  That  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1857,  and  so  on  until  1904,  when  we  find 
that  there  were  in  the  United  States  twenty-five  public  and 
seventeen  private  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  witii 
15,595  inmates.  The  following  table  gives  the  location  and 
number  of  schools,  as  well  as  the  population  in  each,  in  1904 : 


FEEBLE  -  MINDED  IXSTITUTIOX*!   IX   THE   IMTED   STATES  (1904). 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


25 


Liocation 


New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  . 

Xew  York   

New  Jersey  .  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania  .  . 

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Indiana  


1  llllinois 


Michig-an  .  .  .  . 
Wisconsin  .  .  . 
Minnesota  .  .  . 

Iowa  

Missouri  .  .  .  . 
Nebraska  .  .  .  . 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Kansas  

Washington  . 


1  ICalifornia 


Total 


Pupils 


881 
2,208 

462 
2,097 

194 
1,239 

997 
1,533 

525 

720 
1,070 
1.125 

244 

155 
76 
60 

373 
95 

590 

14,897 


No. 


Lo  cation 


(Pupils 


Connecticut  .  . 

illlinois  

iMaryland  .  .  .  . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan  .  .  .  . 
iWisconsin  .  .  . 
iMissouri  .  .  .  . 
'New  Jersey  .  .  , 
|New  York  .  .  , 
[Kentucky  .  .  .  . 
iTexas   


1  iVirginia 


17 


Total 


164 
44 

22 
88 
29 
31 
31 
64 
10 
60 
10 
45 


698 


Since  this  report  was  published  another  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  has  been  started  at  Boulder,  Montana.  It  is 
conducted  as  a  department  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind.  This  gives  us  three  schools  in  the  West — in 
California,  Washington  and  Montana. 
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COMPARISONS  AND  NUMBERS. 

Comparing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  feeble-minded 
schools  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1900  with  the  census  returns  of  that  year,  I 
find  that  there  was  in  school  one  feeble-minded  child  to 
every  four  thousand  persons.  If  this  ratio  holds  good, 
there  were  in  Utah  in  1900,  when  our  population  was  276,- 
000,  sixty-five  such  children.  Figuring  that  the  population 
of  our  State  has  increased  since  1900  in  proportion  to  the 
average  increase  during  the  decade  preceding,  there  are 
row  in  Utah  320,000  persons.  Among  this  number  there 
v/ould  be  eighty  feeble-minded  children. 

To  ascertain  in  another  way  how  many  feeble-minded 
children  there  are  in  Utah,  I  have  prepared  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  deaf,  blind  and  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  States  having  schools  for  all  three 
classes  (1904)  : 


STATE 

Blind 

Deaf 

Peeble- 
Minded 

310 

1,942 

2,208 

339 

943 

2,097 

136 

361 

194 

Ohio  

341 

607 

1,239 

152 

344 

997 

219 

509 

1,533 

128 

410 

525 

105 

201 

720 

91 

282 

1,070 

185 

296 

1.125 

95 

359 

244 

64 

191 

331 

41 

50 

60 

105 

246 

373 

Washington   

2X 

102 

95 

77 

146 

590 

2,413 

6,986 

13,401 

This  comparison  shows  that  there  are  in  the  schools 
mentioned  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  of  the 
feeble-minded  as  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  If  this  pro- 
portion can  be  relied  upon  and  there  are  one  hundred  deaf 
and  blind  children  in  our  institution  at  Ogden  this  year, 
then  there  are  approximately  one  hundred  forty  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  State. 

On  October  26th,  1906,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  city 
and  county  superintendents  of  schools  throughout  Utah, 
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asking  them  to  kindly  furnish  me  with  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient  children  (not  actual- 
ly insane)  in  their  respective  localities.  The  time  for  gath- 
ering the  information  has  been  so  short  that  the  reports  are 
incomplete  and  do  not  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  such  children.  I  present,  herewith,  the  reports  thus 
far  received : 

Number  of  feeble-minded  children  in  Utah,  reported 
by  the  City  and  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Novem- 
ber, 1906 : 


Box  Elder   2 

Cache   1 

Carbon   1 

Davis   6 

Garfield   0 

Grand   0 

Millard   1 

Morgan   1 

Salt  Lake. . . :   6 

San  Juan   1 

Sanpete    6' 

Sevier   7 

Tooele   0 

Utah    4 

Wasatch    0 

Washington                                                             .  4 

Wayne    0 

Weber                                                                   .  5 

Salt  Lake  City   23 

Ogden   20 

Provo    3 

Logan   :   6 


Total   97 


The  above  table  shows  reports  from  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-seven  counties  and  the  four  largest  cities.  The 
number  of  feeble-minded  reported  is  ninety-seven.  The 
population  (1906)  of  the  cities  and  counties  from  which 
reports  have  been  received  total  268,395.  This  would  give 
us  one  feeble-minded  child  to  less  than  every  three  thousand 
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persons.  Figuring  at  the  same  ratio  for  the  rest  of  the 
State,  we  would  have  seventeen  more,  or  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred fourteen.  Besides  these  I  have  on  file  in  my  office  the 
names  and  addresses  of  nineteen  whom  I  have  either  seen 
cr  heard  from  directly,  also  the  names  of  twenty-three  dumb 
children  reported  by  the  census  (1900).  The  names  of  all 
these  are  appended,  but  are  not  given  for  publication. 

My  first  comparison  gives  eighty  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren in  Utah,  the  second  one  hundred  forty,  the  last  one 
hundred  thirty-three  (not  taking  into  account  the  twenty- 
three  reported  by  the  census  as  being  dumb) .  I,  there- 
fore, feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient  persons 
in  Utah  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

EDUCATION. 

With  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem,  there  remains  no  doubt  about  the  urgent  necessity 
of  caring  for  and  educating  the  feeble-minded.  To  isolate 
such  children  and  train  them  apart  from  normal  persons  is 
not  only  a  blessing  and  benefit  to  them,  but  a  great  relief 
to  their  parents,  friends  and  the  community  in  which  thev 
live. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  quote  Dr.  Ireland's  classifica- 
tion of  these  children  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
He  divides  them  into  groups  as  follows : 

1.  Those  who  can  neither  speak  nor  understand 
speech,  and  who  have  simply  sensations,  which  they  do  not 
reduce  to  perceptions. 

2.  Those  who  can  understand  a  few  easy  words. 

3.  Those  who  can  speak  and  be  taught  to  work. 

4.  Those  who  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 

5.  Those  who  can  read  books  for  themselves. 

In  order  that  your  Excellency  may  know  more  definite- 
ly regarding  the  work  of  teaching  this  class  of  individuals 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  Dr.  Lincoln's  lengthy 
and  excellent  report: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  instruction,  largely  with  a  view 
to  curing  the  mental  defects  and  restoring  the  child  to 
social  life,  was  the  object  chiefly  held  in  view  by  those  who 
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founded  these  'schools/  as  they  were  called.  The  idea  now 
so  prevalent,  that  provisions  must  be  made  for  the  custody 
and  care  of  large  numbers  of  the  feeble-minded,  did  not  be- 
gin to  seem  important  until  a  number  of  years  later ;  not,  in 
fact,  until  years  of  patient  effort  had  demonstrated  how 
large  a  part  of  the  field  of  beneficent  activity  lay  outside  of 
strictly  school  work,  and  how  imperfect  the  results  of  the 
best  training  must  be.  The  original  idea  of  curing  imbecility 
had  to  be  tried  and  found  untenable  before  justice  could  be 
done  to  its  subjects. 

"In  estimating  the  value  of  this  education  we  must 
guard  ourselves  from  errors  in  two  directions.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  brilliant  results  of  the 
'school  proper,'  into  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  work  done ;  and  I  suspect  it  is  very  easy  to  allow  one  - 
self to  be  thus  misled.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  to 
look  on  the  mass  of  'custodial'  cases  as  merely  so  many 
cases  for  detention,  burdens  to  society,  now  neatly  shelved 
in  a  safe  place.  This  would  be  a  very  grave  error ;  it  might 
truly  lead  to  the  logical  result  of  doubting  whether  it  be 
necessary  to  prolong  the  physical  life  of  such  an  order  of 
beings.  The  'custodials'  are  almost  without  exception  im- 
provable to  some  extent,  usually  to  a  relatively  very  great 
extent.  The  amount  of  training  on  a  very  humble  level 
which  is  given  to  these  persons  is  enormous.  In  all  insti- 
tutions their  physical  habits  are  trained.  They  are  taught 
decency;  they  are  made  useful  in  many  humble  petty  em- 
ployments ;  they  are,  in  short,  given  a  life  to  lead  and  shown 
how  to  lead  it.  The  training  thus  imparted  does  two  things ; 
ii  first  raises  them  out  of  their  brutishness  to  the  level  of 
social  beings,  fitting  them  to  mingle  in  the  daily  relations  of 
a  home  with  the  other  inmates,  and,  second,  it  is  so  continued 
as  to  form  a  check  to  the  general  tendency  to  degeneration 
of  mind  and  body.  The  intellectual  results  of  the  training 
of  the  lower  grades  of  the  feeble-minded  are,  therefore,  as 
distinct  and  as  valuable  to  them  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
learn  to  read  and  write. 

"There  is  an  economic  value  in  such  training,  too,  for 
it  is  far  easier  to  care  for  them  after  they  are  trained  in 
good  habits.  An  illustration  of  this  has  been  mentioned  to 
me  in  the  case  of  the  custodial  institution  at  Rome,  N.  Y., 
where  efforts  have  been  recently  made  to  improve  the  least 
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improvable  patients  by  means  of  gymnastic,  kindergarten, 
and  manual  training  given  daily  in  classes.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  training,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were 
formerly  filthy  and  destructive  are  no  longer  such;  many 
have  learned  to  talk ;  many  have  become  useful  helpers,  and 
the  general  health  has  been  much  improved. 

"As  regards  the  effect  o-f  training  upon  the  higher 
grades  of  pupils,  the  attitude  usually  taken  by  experts  is  that 
feeble-mindedness  is  not  cured  by  education ;  if  a  case  turns 
out  'all  right,'  then  it  was  a  case  of  wrong  diagnosis.  There 
is;  an  intense  interest  attaching  to  the  class  whose  condition 
i.s  not  wholly  certain  or  obvious.  Some  such  cases  get  into 
institutions,  often  on  account  of  early  neglect  and  ill-treat- 
ment, often  because  of  mere  backwardness.  I  do  not  refer 
to  children  who,  though  really  foolish,  possess  some  single 
faculty  in  a  high  state  of  development  and  make  a  remark- 
able show,  but  to  children  who  really  turn  out  'bright'  after 
a  short  time  of  trial. 

"It  is  in  connection  with  such  cases  that  we  feel  the 
difficulty  of  giving  in  words  an  exact  definition  of  the  word 
'feeble-minded.'  Children  who  are  very  far  from  being  what 
is  popularly  called  idiots  are  nowadays  taken  into  these 
institutions — occasionally  a  rather  shrewd  child  is  admitted 
and  the  definition  is  practically  a  broad  one.  Typically,  the 
feeble-minded  child  is  weak  on  all  sides — weak  in  percep-^ 
tion,  attention,  memory,  in  power  over  number  and  lan- 
guage, in  combination,  in  judgment,  in  mental  endurance, 
and  no  less  defective  in  touch,  in  hand  power,  in  general 
bodily  activity,  and  constitutional  vigor;  but  while  a  full 
definition  comprises  all  this,  we  must  acknowledge  that  in 
some  cases  the  defect  is  only  partial,  while  in  others  it  is 
so  concealed  as  to  require  a  slcilled  judgment  to  detect  it. 
If  there  be  one  thing  which  is  pretty  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  characteristic  of  the  class,  it  is  some  form  of  weak- 
ness of  practical  judgment  which  renders  its  possessor  unfit; 
for  independent  life.  A  want  of  moral  insight  or  self-control 
ii-'  equally  disabling.  This  trait  is  noted  in  the  fortunately 
small  class  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  'moral  imbeciles,' 
the  'unmoral'  through  defect. 

''With  very  few  exceptions — perhaps  none — all  the  in- 
mates of  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  are  its  pupils 
as  truly  as  in  the  days  of  Seguin.    Hardly  an  individual  is 
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really  untrainable.  The  idiotic  are  improved  in  their  per- 
sonal habits,  the  semi-idiotic  are  trained  to  usefulness  and 
to  the  happiness  which  health  and  occupation  bring  to  all. 
Such  children  belong  in  the  tutelar  care  of  an  institution  for 
life.  Those  of  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence,  when  trained 
and  taught,  often  show  a  degree  of  improvement  which  mis- 
leads the  parents  to  a  belief  in  the  child's  recovery,  and  many 
such  are  sent  out,  year  by  year,  at  the  request  of  parents. 
What  success  these  young  people  have  in  their  new  relations 
cannot  be  stated  in  a  word.  The  home  is  not  always  the 
best  place  for  them;  their  defects  may  reappear  after  a 
trial;  their  want  of  self-control  may  lead  them  into  difficul- 
ties, even  crime.  In  Massachusetts  a  great  many  are  sent 
back  to  reapply  for  admission  after  remaining  outside 
awhile.  In  Indiana,  on  the  contrary,  there  appears  to  be 
an  urgent  call  for  comparatively  unskilled  labor,  in  response 
to  which  a  good  many  young  men  are  withdrawn.  In  regard 
to  these  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Fort  Wayne,  writes  me  that  most 
of  those  who  have  been  allowed  by  the  institution  to  go  out 
to  work  are  very  successfully  and  creditably  earning  their 
living  as  farm  hands,  house  servants,  stable  boys,  and  a 
few  in  trades  learned  at  the  institution,  but  none  of  them, 
as  far  as  he  knows,  are  married.  This  appears  to  be  quite 
different  from  the  experience  in  Eastern  States.  But  even 
in  Indiana  Mr.  Johnson  considers  that  the  proportion  that 
could  be  wisely  discharged  as  'graduating'  on  the  line  of 
self-support  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  boys  enter- 
ing, although  more  than  10  per  cent  are  taken  out  by  parents, 
etc. 

"The  development  of  the  colonial  system  on  a  large 
scale  begins  to  make  it  clearer  to  all  eyes  that  the  safes c 
arrangement  and  a  really  happy  one  for  most  of  the  male 
pupils  is  a  permanent  residence  on  a  farm,  and  for  women 
in  domestic  employment  at  school.  'Given  the  land,  the 
plant,  the  brain,  and  the  entire  class  of  the  feeble-minded 
can  be  made  self-supporting  by  their  own  labor,'  is  the  claim 
that  is  being  made.  The  colony  idea  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  large  numbers  of  the  trained 
male  inmates  are  capable  of  doing  a  man's  work  in  manual 
labor  on  farms. 

**It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation  that  the  feeble- 
minded, when  properly  trained,  are  happiest  and  most  sue- 
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cessful  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Many  are  capital  drivers 
and  plowmen  who  are  baffled  and  beaten  in  the  clash  of 
competition  with  other  men's  wits.  The  mere  acts  of  weed- 
ing and  removing  stones  from  the  soil  are  enjoyed.  These 
remarks  are  equally  true  whether  the  man  be  placed  in  a 
colony  or  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  a  friendly  farmer'? 
household. 

''Whatever  makes  them  self -helpful,  capable  with  their 
hands,  useful  members  of  their  family,  will  tend  to  their 
success  in  society.  Trade  education  is  fairly  successful 
within  the  asylum,  but  not  largely  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  left  it.  Nearly  all,  according  to  the  general  testimony, 
require  friendly  oversight." 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  make  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  my  findings,  suggestions,  and  recommen- 
dations : 

1.  There  are  in  the  United  States  twenty-six  public 
and  seventeen  private  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
successfully  caring  for  and  educating  this  class  of  persons. 
There  are  also  public  day  school  classes  for  backward,  or 
feeble-minded  children  in  Providence,  Springfield,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

2.  There  are  within  the  State  of  Utah  more  than  one 
hundred  feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Many  of  these,  now  a  burden  to 
home  and  society,  are  capable  of  much  growth  and  develop- 
ment under  proper  instruction.  Nearly  all  of  them  may  be 
considerably  improved  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

3.  Utah  should  provide  a  school  and  home  for  the 
feeble-minded  so  that  they  may  receive  the  attention  neces- 
sary and  be  made  happier  and  more  useful  to  their  parents, 
their  friends  and  the  State. 

4.  The  school  should  be  located  upon  a  tract  of  good 
agricultural  land  of  not  less  than  fifty  acres.  Many  of  these 
persons  like  to  work  in  the  soil  and  they  are  capable  of  doing 
much  toward  the  support  of  an  institution. 


5.  There  should  be  appropriated  for  a  site  and  a 
building  $50,000.00,  and  for  the  general  maintenance,  in- 
cluding furnishings,  $15,000.  I  have  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  the  biennial  period 
will  elapse  before  the  necessary  purchases  and  construction 
can  be  completed,  and  the  further  fact  that  probably  not 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  potential  enrollment 
will  be  secured  during  the  first  year  after  the  institution 
opens. 

6.  This  school  might,  for  a  number  of  years  at  least, 
be  conducted  as  a  department  of  the  Utah  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  is  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 
This  suggestion  is  made  because  I  think  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  the  State.  It  should,  however,  have  separate 
buildings  and  grounds  in  another  part  of  the  city. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS. 


Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  30,  1906. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  TruSees  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


Governor  William  Spry  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Gentlemen:  \Xq  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your' con- 
sideration the  biennial  report  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  for  the  period  ending  November  30,  1910,  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Physician,  and  the  Treas- 
urer ;  also  financial  statements  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, catalog"  of  pupils,  statistics  giving  causes  of  deafness 
and  bHndness,  and  courses  of  study. 

The  unquestioned  advance  of  the  School  in  all  practical 
ways,  especially  the  great  forward  step  in  speech-teaching 
and  the  achievements  of  our  pupils  in  this  direction,  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  us,  and  we  commend  the  careful  in- 
vestigation and  examination  of  the  School  by  the  citizens 
whom  it  is  our  honor  to  serve. 

We  have  sought  to  expend  the  various  sums  appropriated 
by  the  last  Legislature  most  carefully  and  judiciously.  The 
main  building,  since  it  has  been  remodeled,  is  in  much  better 
condition.  The  main  hall  is  now  bright  and  attractive,  the 
library  larger,  and  the  toilets,  lavatories  and  bath  rooms 
thoroughly  sanitary  and  convenient,  comporting  with  neces- 
sary decencies.  The  amount  allowed  to  finish  the  third  floor 
of  the  annex,  or  School  for  the  Blind,  was  insufficient  to  com- 
plete all  of  the  rooms ;  we  are,  therefore,  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  that  purpose. 

Because  of  the  growth  of  the  school,  the  increased  cost 
of  all  provisions  and  supplies,  and  because  of  the  loss  of  many 
of  our  best  teachers  to  neighboring  states  where-  better 
salaries  are  paid,  we  must  ask  that  the  maintenance  appro- 
priation for  the  next  biennial  period  be  larger  than  •  hereto- 
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fore.  The  maximum  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  our 
Institution  have  not  been  increased  for  many  years,  but  must 
be  if  we  are  to  secure  and  hold  teachers  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  in  this  special  branch  of  education. 

In  our  report  two  years  ago  we  made  requests  for  a 
barn,  a  greenhouse,  and  two  fire  escapes,  the  latter  having 
been  asked  four  years  ago  also.  We  again  include  these  im- 
portant items  in  the  hope  that  appropriations  therefor  may 
now  be  granted.  The  barn  and  livestock  are  desired  that  the 
boys  of  the  Institution,  more  than  one-third  of  whom  become 
farmers,  may  receive  better  training  in  stock-raising  and 
dairying,  and  especially  the  greenhouse,  which  makes  possible 
the  scientific  training  of  students  for  the  growing  floricultural 
business  of  the  State. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Physician  of  the  Institution,  and  their  recom- 
mendation for  a  modern  and  thoroughly  sanitary  cottage 
hospital  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  School.  This 
recommendation  we  warmly  indorse  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  and  sanitary  inefficiency  of  the  old  building.  The 
erection  of  a  new  hospital  will  not  only  provide  a  better  means 
of  caring  for  those  pupils  who  may  be  sick,  but  will  allow  the 
use  of  the  present  building  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  girls  in  the  branches  of  domestic  science  and  art,  which 
will  best  fit  them  for  life's  duties  and  which  we  lack  adequate 
room  to  properly  do. 

Options  have  been  secured  on  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres  of  hillside  and  river  bottom  land  adjoin- 
ing the  Institution  grounds.  The  School  needs  this  property 
for  pasturage  for  the  dairy  herd,  and  as  the  price  is  very 
reasonable,  its  purchase  is  hereby  recommended. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  fully  investigated  and  discussed 
the  estimates  with  Supt.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  and  consider  the 
following  sums  necessary  to  properly  meet  the  requirements 
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of  the  School  for  the  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1911,  and 
therefore  ask  that  they  be  appropriated : 

For  general  maintenance   $  80,000 

For  renewals  and  improvements,  including  painting, 
new  floors,  apparatus,  piano,  organ,  dryer  for 
laundry,  drains,  hydrant  for  fire  protection,  altera- 
tion of  building  for  domestic  science  and  art,  pro- 


gram clock  and  system,  and  ordinary  repairs   5,000 

For  libraries    500 

For  a  barn  and  livestock   6,000 

For  a  greenhouse  ,   1,500 

For  two  fire  escapes    2,750 

For  finishing  rooms  in  annex  building    2,000 

For  a  cottage  hospital  and  furnishings   7,000 

For  land  and  fencing   7,750 


Total   $112,500 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  MAUD  MAY  BABCOCK, 

I.  L.  CLARK, 
PETER  A.  SIMPKIN, 
JOHN  W.  F.  VOLKER, 
E.  F.  COREY. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT 


Board  of  Trustees,  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  for 
your  consideration  my  report  of  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  biennial 
period  ending  November  30th,  1910,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of 
the  needs  of  the  institution  for  the  two  years  beginning  July 
1,  1911. 

It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  the  school  has  experienced  two 
more  years  of  progress  and  advancement  in  all  of  its  depart- 
ments, and  that  it  is  today  in  a  healthy,  harmonious  and  ex- 
cellent condition.  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
a  substantial  growth  in  the  number  of  new  pupils  admitted, 
and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  institution. 

The  behavior  of  the  pupils  is  good.  Their  habits  of 
honor,  obedience  and  industry,  exhibited  both  in  school  and  at 
home,  are  evidences  not  only  of  the  wisdom  of  the  main- 
tenance of  an  institution  for  their  care  and  education,  but  are 
evidences  that  the  school  is  fulfilling  well  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established. 

HEALTH. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  general  health  of  the 
children  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  good.  Last  year 
we  had  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  eight  cases  in  all.  This 
year  we  had  another  case.  Fortunately  there  were  no  fatali- 
ties. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
building  now  used  as  a  hospital  is  not  at  all  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  a  hospital.  The  building  would  with  a  few 
alterations  at  small  cost,  amply  meet  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion for  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  sloyd,  etc.    We  need 
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such  a  building  for  these  purposes.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  Legislature  be  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  build  a  modern  hospital,  and  that  the  present  hospital 
building  be  remodeled  and  used  for  the  instruction  of  the 
important  branches  above  mentioned. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  school-year  1909-10  was 
one  hundred  seven,  of  whom  eighty-four  were  deaf  and 
twenty-three  blind.  This  year  we  have  one  hundred  fif- 
teen, ninety-one  deaf  and  twenty-four  blmd.  Last  year  there 
were  admitted  nine  new  deaf  and  five  new  blind  pupils ;  this 
year  we  have  entered  fourteen  new  deaf  and  four  new  blind 
children. 

The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment  in  detail : 


SCHOOL  YEAR  1909-1910. 


state 

Deaf  Pupils 

Blind  Pupils 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Utah  

Wyoming  

Nevada   

42 
4 
1 

37 
0 
0 

79 
4 
1 

11 
1 
0 

11 
0 
0 

22 
1 
0 

101 
5 
1 

Totals  

47 

37 

84 

12 

11 

23 

107 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1910-1911. 


Deaf  Pupils 

Blind  Pupils 

state 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Utah  

48 

39 

87 

11 

11 

22 

109 

Wyoming  

4 

0 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Totals   

52 

39 

91 

12 

12 

24 

116, 
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CHANGES. 

In  1909  Miss  Betty  L.  Bowles,  Miss  Florence  E.  Bennett 
and  Miss  Mary  J\I.  Lyne,  all  valued  oral  teachers  in  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  resigned ;  Miss  Bowles  to  teach  in  the  Maryland 
school  for  the  deaf,  and  be  near  her  home ;  Miss  Bennett  to 
accept  a  more  lucrative  position  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  and  ]\Iiss  Lyne  to  go  to  the  Colorado  school  for 
the  deaf  at  an  increased  salary.  Miss  Anna  B.  Kirkpatrick  of 
the  Nebraska  school  for  the  deaf,  ]\Iiss  Carrie  A.  Haynes,  of 
the  North  Carolina  school  for  the  deaf,  and  Miss  Edith  Ross, 
of  the  Kansas  school  for  the  deaf,  were  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  Miss  Emily  E.  Rossburg,  a  teacher  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Pearl  Higbee  of  Cedar 
City,  Utah,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Maughan,  instructor  of  domestic  science,  resigned 
to  attend  college,  and  w^as  succeeded  by  Miss  Stella  Jorgensen 
of  King,  Utah.  Mr.  H.  M.  Bond,  for  several  years  a  capable 
instructor  of  printing,  was  compelled  because  of  ill-health  to 
resign.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Otto  Farley,  one  of  our 
own  deaf  young  men. 

In  1910  Mr.  John  P.  Bush,  Miss  Irene  T.  Short,  Miss 
Mabel  Knauss  and  Miss  Edith  Ross,  all  successful  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  resigned ;  Mr.  Bush  to  enter  business,  Miss  Short 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Los  Angeles  school  for  the  deaf. 
Miss  Knauss  to  be  married,  and  Miss  Ross  to  take  a  place  in 
the  Oklahoma  school  for  the  deaf  and  be  nearer  her  home. 
The  following  appointments  were  made  to  fill  these  vacan- 
cies :  Miss  Betsy  Larsen  from  the  Wisconsin  school  for  the 
deaf.  Miss  Lester  Stanback  from  the  Louisiana  school  for  the 
deaf,  Miss  Mattie  Robinson  from  the  Alabama  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  Miss  Nan  Short  from  the  public  schools  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Miss  Elsie  Christiansen,  one  of  our  graduates,  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Stella  Jorgensen  as  instructor  of  domestic 
science. 

In  the  domestic  department  in  1909  Miss  Minnie  M. 
Schotts  succeeded  Mrs.  Catherine  D.  Laine  as  matron  in  the 
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school  for  the  Blind,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Henderson  succeeded 
Miss  Eleanor  Guymon  as  supervisor  of  deaf  girls,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Lewis  was  appointed  supervisor  of  deaf  boys,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  James  P.  Jacobson,  who  was  made  clerk  and 
bookkeeper. 

In  1910  Mrs.  Carrie  Mulliner  succeeded  Mrs.  Henderson 
as  deaf  girls'  supervisor;  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Dillon  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Miss  Schotts  as  matron  of  the  blind  department, 
and  Miss  Zilla  Curtis,  one  of  our  high  school  girls,  was  made 
supervisor  of  blind  girls,  also  assistant  teacher. 
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GRADUATES. 

The  following  young  men  and  women,  having  success- 
fully completed  the  required  courses  of  study,  have  been 
graduated  from  the  institution  : 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND— JUNE,  1909. 
High  School  Course. 

Murray  Allen  .  Mercur,  Utah 

Diploma. 

Janey  McClellen   Dempsey,  Idaho 

Diploma. 

JUNE,  1910. 
High  School  Course. 

Zilla  Curtis   Salem,  Utah 

Diploma. 

Ellen  Youngstrom   Ogden,  Utah 

Diploma. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF— JUNE,  1910. 
Eighth  Grade. 

Loran  Savage   Coyoto,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Arthur  Wenger   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Ray  Wenger  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Pearl  West   Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Alma  Wild  American  Fork,  Utah 

Certificate. 
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I  am  pleased  to  add  that  the  graduates  of  the  institution 
are,  without  exception,  honorable,  industrious  citizens  in  their 
respective  localities.  They  are  successful  men  and  women  of 
whom  the  institution  and  the  State  may  feel  justly  proud. 

Last  summer  two  of  our  graduates  were  students  in  the 
summer  school  of  the  University  of  Utah,  while  another  was 
pursuing  a  course  in  the  Agricultural  College.  At  the  present 
time  one  of  our  deaf  young  women  and  a  young  blind  man 
are  students  of  the  University  of  Utah,  while  another  deaf 
girl  is  in  her  senior  year  at  the  Ogden  High  School.  All  are 
doing  well. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  account  of  every  gradu- 
ate of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf : 


Graduate. 

Year.    Home  Town 

Address 

Occupation 

Earl  Moore   

,1894 

Huntington 

.  Carpenter 

1894 

Paris,  Idaho 

Paris   

Joseph    Olorenshaw    .  . 

.1894 

Salt  Lake 

Grace,  Idaho 

....  Farmer 

1895 

Mapleton 

Mapleton   

.  .  .  Farmer 

,1895 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

John  H.  Clark  

1897 

Panguitch 

Kanab.  ..Forest 

Supervisor 

Elizabeth  De  Long.... 

,  1897 

Panguitch 

Axel  Amundson   

.1898 

Salt  Lake 

Los    Angeles.  Photographer 

Andrew  Madsen   

.1898 

Manti 

Nephi  Larson   

.1898 

Manti 

Instructor 

Amy   Devine-Hawkins . 

.1899 

Morgan 

Bountiful   

,1900 

West  Weber 

Menan,  Idaho 

....  Farmer 

Lillian  Swift-Drake... 

.1900 

Salt  Lake 

Ohio   

Mamie  Young-Larson.. 

.1901 

Kanab 

,1902 

Panguitch 

Lehi   

Carpenter 

,1902 

Bountiful 

Bountiful 

.  Carpenter 

.1902 

Safford,  Ariz. 

Boulder,  Mont. 

. . Instructor 

Peter  Slot   

.1902 

West  Weber 

West  Weber 

Maggie  Clotworthy- 

Cole   

.1905 

Heber 

Redondo,  Cal. 

 Wife 

.1905 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

.  .  .  Business 

.1907 

Trenton 

Elsie  Christiansen 

.1907 

Sandy 

Instructor 

.1907 

Ogden 

Driggs,  Idaho.. 

Dressmaker 

Emma  Emmertson    .  .  . 

.1907 

Ogden 

Ogden  Student  O.  H.  S. 

.1907 

Salt  Lake 

Driggs,  Idaho. 

Dressmaker 

.1907 

Salt  Lake 

Boulder,  Mont. 

..Supervisor 

.1907 

Bountiful 

Salt  Lake. Student  U.  of  U. 

Leona   Cutler-Briggs .. . 

.1908 

Grlendale 

Alfred  C.  Keeley  

1908 

Salt  Lake 

.1908 

West  Weber 

J.  Hazel  Clark  

.1908 

Springville 

otto  Farley   

.1908 

Ogden 

Ogden   

. .  *Student 

Kate  Keeley   

,1908 

Salt  Lake 

. .  *Student 
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Anders  Pherson   1908 

Lillian  Soderberg  1908 

Harvey   White   1908 

Loran  Savage   1910 

Arthur  Wenger   1910 

Ray  Weng-er   1910 

Pearl  West   1910 

Alma  Wild   1910 

*Hig-h  school  students,  Utah 


American  Fork  American    Fork.  .  .  .Farmer 

Salt  Lake  Ogden    *Student 

Beaver  Beaver    Farmer 

Coyoto  Ogden    *Student 

Salt  Lake  Ogden    *Student 

Salt  Lake  Ogden    *Student 

Pleasant  Grove  Ogden    *Student 

A.merican  Fork  Ogden    *Student 

School  for  the  Deaf. 


Below  is  a  statement  of  the  graduates  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Blind : 


Graduate.  Year.  Home  Town. 

Murray  Allen   1905-09  Mercur 

Janey  McClellan  ....1905-09  Dempsey,  Ida. 

Thomas  Biddulph   1906  Hooper 

Zilla  Curtis   1906-10  Salem 

Marie  Hansen   1906  Ferron 

Ferrie   Ross  1906  Ogden 

Ellen    Youngstrom...  1906-10  Ogden 

Bernhard    Iverson  1907  Salt  Lake 

Carl  Lind   1907  Salt  Lake 

Lulu   McDonald   1907  Joseph 

William   Nichol   1907  Murray 


Address  Occupation 
Salt  Lake. Student  U.  of  U. 

Bancroft   (At  Home) 

Hooper  *Student 

Ogden    Teacher 

Salt  Lake   

Ogden  ....Street  Merchant 

Ogden    *Student 

Salt  Lake....  St.  Merchant 

Ogden    *Student 

Ogden    ♦Student 

Ogden    *Student 


^High  school  or  special  students,  Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 


EX-PUPILS. 

Besides  the  graduates  of  the  institution,  there  are  many 
ex-pupils  throughout  the  State  who  are  doing  exceptionally 
well.  Among  them  are  farmers,  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
printers,  servants  and  laborers.  The  reports  received  from 
them  from  time  to  time  are  indicative  that  the  years  they 
spent  in  the  school  were  of  great  value  and  have  helped  them 
to  become  more  useful  and  happier  people.  Many  of  these 
young  people  own  their  own  homes,  farms,  and  herds.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  thrifty  and  prosperous. 


REUNION. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  extended  to  the  graduates, 
ex-pupils  and  deaf  persons  of  our  State,  there  met  at  the 
School  in  June,  1909,  fifty-three  deaf  men  and  women.  Three 
days  were  most  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  by  them  here 
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in  meetings  and  discussions,  and  in  renewing  and  maknig 
acquaintances.  It  was  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  Utah  and  was  a  memorable  occasion. 


The  direct  result  of  the  reunion  was  the  organization  of 
the  Association  of  the  Deaf  of  Utah  with  the  following  offi- 
cers elected : 

President   ?^Iiss  Elizabeth  DeLong.  .  .  . 

 , .  Panguitch 

First  Vice-President  Mr.  Jacob  Beck  Salt  Lake 

Second  Vice-President  Miss  Ivy  Griggs.  ..  .Salt  Lake 

Secretary   ^Ir.  M.  J.  Matheis.  .  .Salt  Lake 

Treasurer   ^Ir.  Paul  Mark  Ogden 


The  following  program  was  well  carried  out  at  two  ses- 
sions of  the  Association : 

Invocation  Rev.  Peter  A^  Simpkin 

Address  of  Welcome  Supt.  Frank  M.  Driggs 

Letters  From  Absent  Ones  Miss  Elizabeth  DeLong 

Address   Rev.  Peter  A.  Simpkin 

What  Associations  Have  Done  in  Other  States  

 Mr.  Max  W.  Woodbury 

"America"  (Sign  Language)   Misses  Lizzie  Egginton, 

Ivy  Griggs,  Elizabeth  DeLong  and  'Mrs.  Mamie  Larson 

How^  the  Deaf  Can  Best  Earn  a  Living  Mr.  Jacob  Beck 

"Eating  Fruits"  (Pantomime)   Mrs.  Mamie  Larson 

How  the  Union  Helps  a  Deaf  Man  Mr.  Earl  Moore 

Debate  Messrs.  Paul  Mark  and  Melville  Matheis 

 ]\Iisses  Mary  Woolslayer  and  Ivy  Griggs 

"As  You  Like  It"  (Shakespeare).  .  .  .Miss  Elizabeth  DeLong 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  (Signs).  .Mr.  Andrew  Madsen 

To  attend  such  a  gathering  as  this,  to  observe  these  deaf 
men  and  women  and  note  their  keen  intelligence,  to  realize 
that  they  are  happy,  useful,  successful  people,  supporting 
themselves  and  others,  producers  of  wealth,  promoters  of 
manliness  and  womanliness,  is  indeed  a  pleasure.    And,  when 
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we  know  that  these  conditions  have  been  made  possible 
through  a  wise  provision  for  their  education,  we  are  still  more 
desirous  that  such  institutions  as  this  shall  be  properly  main- 
tained. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  is  now  in  its  twenty-sev- 
enth year.  Since  1884,  the  year  of  its  organization  as  a 
department  of  the  University  of  Deseret,  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  children  have  been  entered.  Forty-one  of  these  have 
remained  to  graduate,  while  many  others  have  received  years 
of  valuable  training  and  have  been  greatly  benefited. 

»  One  of  the  greatest  advances  made  in  the  School  in  re- 
cent years  is  the  change  from  manual  to  oral  means  of  instruc- 
tion. A  few  years  ^go  a  very  small  number  of  pupils  were 
taught  to  speak ;  today  nearly  every  child  in  school  is  taught 
not  only  to  speak  but  taught  by  speech.  Another  very  im- 
portant ifnprovement  is  the  provision  for  a  high  school  course. 
Such  a  course  enables  many  of  our  pupils  who  cannot  attend 
the  National  College  for  the  Deaf  at  AA'ashington,  to  pursue 
high  school  studies  at  the  home  institution.  The  wisdom  of 
this  additional  course  is  readily  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  entire 
graduating  class  of  last  year  re-entered  this  fall  for  high 
school  work,  and  the  further  fact  that  several  of  our  pupils 
have  been  able  to  take  up  work  in  other  State  educational 
institutions. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  school  has  been  noted  since  the  improved 
methods  in  speech,  language  and  reading  have  been  in  vogue. 
A  continuation  along  these  lines  will  be  productive  of  even 
greater  advancement. 

One  thing  most  needed  at  this  time  is  room  for  domestic 
science,  domestic  art  and  sloyd.  AVe  have  conducted  our 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art  classes  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances for  years.  There  is  no  instruction  given  in  the 
school  of  more  importance  or  of  greater  value  than  the  teach- 
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ing  of  these  subjects  to  our  deaf  girls.  ]\Iost  of  these  young 
women  will  have  the  cares  of  the  home  after  leaving  school. 
They  ought  then  to  receive  the  best  of  training  in  cooking, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  household  affairs  while  here  in 
school.  We  cannot  do  this  work  satisfactorily  under  present 
conditions. 

Another  matter  that  I  desire  to  urge  upon  you  is  provi- 
sion for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  stock-raising,  etc.  As 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  my  report  of  .the  occupations  of 
our  graduates,  more  than  one-third  of  our  deaf  boys  become 
farmers  after  graduation.  A  great  number  of  our  ex-pupils 
are  also  farmers.  It,  therefore,  seems  necessary  that  we 
should  give  the  kind  of  training  that  will  fit  them  to  be  bet- 
ter tillers  of  the  soil,  dairymen,  and  horticulturists. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  which  is  conducted  as  a 
co-ordinate  institution  with  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,  is 
in  its  fifteenth  year.  During  this  time  sixty-three  blind  chil- 
dren have  been  admitted.  Eleven  of  these  have  completed  the 
grammar  grades  and  four  have  been  graduated  from  the  High 
School.  One  of  these  graduates  is  a  student  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Utah,  and  although  totally  blind,  he  is  making  an 
enviable  record. 

The  educational  work  of  this  school  is  of  a  high  standard 
and  quite  satisfactory.  The  blind  pupils  are  studious  and 
obedient,  and  are  devoted  to  their  school  and  its  w^ork.  They 
are  very  proficient  in- the  study  of  music,  and  in  the  gymna- 
sium they  do  remarkable  work  in  physical  education.  Both 
of  these  subjects  should  receive  careful  attention  m  all  schools 
for  the  blind. 

We  have  found  sloyd  an  interesting  and  profitable  study 
for  the  blind  children,  and  think  more  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, such  as  basketry,  etc.,  should  be  introduced. 
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The  rooms  already  furnished  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  school  for  the  blind  are  bright,  airy, 
roomy  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  department.  The 
remaining  unfinished  rooms  on  this  floor  should  be  com- 
pleted to  give  ample  accommodations  for  additional  pupils. 

COXVEXTIOXS. 

During  the  summer  of  1909  our  school  was  represented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  held  in  Chicago,  by  Miss 
Mabel  Knauss  and  myself.  I  read  a  paper  on  'Industrial 
Training  in  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf.''  and  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  Immediately 
after  this  meeting  I  attended  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Denver. 

Last  summer  the  School  for  the  Blind  was  represented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  by  Miss  Pearl  Higbee,  Mr.  D.  T. 
Thurman,  Jr.,  and  m3^self.  All  of  us  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  I  read  a  paper  on  **The 
Higher  Education  of  the  Blind  With  Relation  to  Practical 
Effort."  At  the  business  session  I  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  Immediately  after  this  convention 
I  accompanied  a  number  of  superintendents  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  of  which  all  superin- 
tendents of  schools  for  the  blind  are  ex  officio  trustees.  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  visit  to  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  especially  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  where  most  of  the  embossed  books  used  by  the  blind 
are  printed  and  bound. 

UTAH  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIOX. 

I  am  pleased  to  again  report  that  all  of  our  teachers  are 
members  of  the  Utah  Teachers'  Association,  and  that  they 
are  active  participants  in  its  affairs. 
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I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  president  of  the  association 
last  year. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Last  August  Miss  Elizabeth  De  Long  and  Mr.  Nephi 
Larson,  both  teachers  in  our  school,  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  This  convention  was  composed  of  representative 
deaf  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from 
other  nations. 


PASTURE  LAND. 

I  have  secured  options  on  approximately  one-hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  hillside  and  river  bottom  land  adjoining  the 
institution  property  on  the  north  and  east.  This  property  is 
valuable  to  the  school  as  pasturage  for  our  dairy  herd.  I 
recommend  that  it  be  purchased. 

SILVER  MEDAL. 

The  School  made  a  small  exhibit  of  school  and  shop  work 
at  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  held  at  Seattle  last 
year.  For  the  excellence  of  the  display  we  were  awarded  a 
silver  medal. 

For  a  display  of  live  stock  at  the  recent  Four-State  Fair 
in  Ogden  we  received  five  blue  ribbons.  We  were  also  given  a 
gold  medal  for  the  grand  champion  Jerse}^  bull. 

AUDITOR. 

The  deputy  state  auditor,  Mr.  E.  A.  Box,  has  audited  our 
payrolls,  vouchers  and  books  once  during  the  biennial  period. 
He  found  everything  to  be  in  first-class  condition. 
2 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  following  sums  were  appropriated  to  the  institution 
for  the  biennial  period  closing  June  30,  1911: 

General  maintenance   ..,...$70,000 

Repairs  and  improvements   5,000 

Libraries    500 

Remodeling  main  building   11,500 

Completing  annex  building   3,500 

*For  workshop  and  traveling  teachers  for  adult  blind.  .  4,000 

Total  $94,500 

*We  were  unable  to  use  the  appropriation  for  an  indus- 
trial workshop  and  traveling  teachers  for  the  adult  blind, 
because  a  special  appropriation  for  practically  the  same  pur- 
pose had  been  made  to  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  x\dult 
Blind. 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  with  the  State  Auditor, 
and  the  sums  to  be  received  from  land  fund  interest  and  rent- 
als will,  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  barely  carry  the  insti- 
tution through  the  biennial  period.  The  appropriation  for 
renewals  and  improvements  has  been  carefully  and  judiciously 
expended  for  painting,  new  floors,  metal  ceilings,  completion 
of  boiler  house,  connecting  hospital  with  main  heating  plant, 
etc.  Of  the  library  appropriation  there  remains  a  small  sum 
which  will  be  used  before  the  close  of  this  school  year. 

The  remodeling  of  the  main  building  exceeded  the  appro- 
priation $235.10,  which  sum  was  paid  by  earned  funds.  The 
amount  allowed  to  finish  the  annex  building  was  insufficient 
to  finish  all  of  the  rooms  contemplated.  Those  that  were  com- 
pleted add  very  much  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
blind  pupils. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

In  estimating  the  needs  of  the  institution  for  the  biennial 
period  beginning  July  1,  1911,  and  ending  June  30,  1913,  I 
have  considered  the  growth  of  the  institution,  the  increased 
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cost  of  living,  and  the  great  demand  for  good  and  efficient 
teachers.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  school  as  it  should  be 
maintained,  and  properly  care  for  and  train  the  deaf  and 
blind  children  of  Utah,  we  should  have  for  general  mainten- 
ance, besides  the  interest  and  rentals  derived  from  the  land 
fund,  $80,000  for  the  two  years ;  for  renewals  and  improve- 
ments, including  painting,  new  floors,  apparatus,  piano,  organ, 
dryer  for  the  laundry,  drains,  hydrant  for  fire  protection, 
alteration  of  building  for  domestic  science  and  art,  electric 
clock  and  system  and  ordinary  repairs,  $5,000;  for  circulating 
library  for  the  blind,  and  library  for  the  deaf,  $500 ;  for  a  barn 
and  live  stock,  $6,000;  for  a  greenhouse,  $1,500;  for  two  fire 
escapes,  $2,750;  for  finishing- rooms  in  annex  building,  $2,000; 
for  a  cottage*  hospital  and  furnishings,  $7,000;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  fencing  same,  $7,750. 


RECAPITULATION. 


For  general  maintenance  $  80,000 

For  renewals  and  improvements   5,000 

For  libraries   500 

For  barn  and  live  stock .   6,000 

For  greenhouse   1,500 

For  fire  escapes   2,750 

For  finishing  rooms  in  annex  building   2,000 

For  cottage  hospital  and  furnishings   7,000 

For  land  and  fencing   7,750 


$112,500 


CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my 
deep  appreciation  for  your  hearty  co-operation  and  courteous 
treatment  on  all  occasions,  and  to  commend  you  for  your 
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interest  in  the  Institution  and  its  welfare.  I  wish  also  to  tes- 
tify to  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers,  instruct- 
ors and  employees  of  the  School,  through  whose  united  efforts 
the  success  of  the  school's  work  is  largely  due. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 


FRANK  M.  DRIGGS,  Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  herewith  present  my  report 
for  the  two  years  ending  November  30,  1910 : 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  biennial  period  has 
been  very  good ;  especially  so,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
many  deaf  and  blind  children  are  physically  defective  from 
some  serious  disease  which  caused  their  deafness  or  blind- 
ness. There  have  been  no  deaths.  Last  season  we  experi- 
enced an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever.  There  were  eight  cases 
and  no  serious  results  followed. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  more  mod- 
ern, thoroughly  sanitary,  better  arranged  and  better  equipped 
hospital.  The  building  now  used  is  not  well  suited  for  con- 
tagious diseases ;  the  plumbing  arrangements  are  bad,  and 
there  is  no  room  in  the  building  suitable  for  surgical  work. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  erection  of  a  new  hospital 
building  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  institution.  The  build- 
ing now  occupied  may  be  used  for  other  school  purposes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  more  important  medical 
and  surgical  cases  treated,  but  does  not  include  innumerable 
minor  ills  and  ailments  and  chronic  cases  cared  for: 
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MEDICAL  CASES. 

Bronchitis  11 

Diphtheria    1 

Erysipelas   1 

German  measles   1 

Grippe   7 

Leakage  of  the  Heart  ^   3 

Lymphangetis    1 

Rheumatism   1 

Scarlet  Fever    9 

Tonsilitis   11 

Whooping  Cough   1 

SURGICAL  CASES. 

Fractures    2 

Ingrown  nails    2 

Lacerated  eye    1 

Opening  of  chest  (empyema)   1 

Tongue  tie   1 

Incised  wound    1 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)         GEO.  W.  BAKER,  M.  D., 


Physician. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


Board  of  Trustees, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  hand  you  herewith  my  report 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  period  beginning 
December  1,  1908,  and  ending  July  1,  1909: 


RECEIPTS. 

State  Warrants: 

December  30,  1908   $4,305.34 

January  23,  1909    4,239.96 

February  25,  1909   3,822.66 

April  3,  1909    3,703.51 

April  24,  1909    3,411.40 

M:ay  21,  1909    4,387.22 

June  26,  1909    1,995.97  $25,866.06 


Wyoming  Warrants: 

February  5,  1909   $1,500.00       $  1,500.00 


Receipts  from  Superintendent  Driggs: 

January  25,  1909  $  223.65 

February  20,  1909   170.71 

April  29,  1909   140.75 

May  27,  1909    63.30       $  598.41 


RECAPITULATION. 

Nov.  30,  1908,  Balance  on  hand  $  3,380.98 

Received  from  the  State  Auditor   25,866.06 

Received  from  Wyoming    1,500.00 

Received  from  F.  M.  Driggs    598.41  $31,345.45 


Total  checks  paid   $29,406.53 

Money  transferred  to  new  treasurer   1,938.92  $31,345.45 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  A.  V.  McINTOSH, 

Treasurer, 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


Board  of  Trustees, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  herewith  submit  my  report 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1909,  to  November  30,  1910,  inclusive : 


RECEIPTS. 

State  Warrants: 

July  21,  1909   $  2,254.70 

July  26,  1909    5.00 

August  21,  1909    5,824.68 

September  29,  1909    6,417.77 

October  21,  1909    10.60 

October  26,  1909    8,567.23 

November  11,  1909    4,808.37 

December  22,  1909..:   10,305.62 

January  17,  1910    4,572.89 

February  14,  1910   ,   6,503.59 

March  12,  1910   5,140.04 

April  20,  1910    4,203.27 

May  16,  1910   4,767.29 

June  22,  1910    5,091.43 

August  1,  1910    2,634.08 

August  16,  1910   2,181.16 

November  15,  1910   7,529.55 

November  25,  1910    4,396.98  $85,214.25 

Wyoming  Warrants: 

February   14,   1910  $  586.20 

February  14,  1910    66.58 

May  9,  1910    750.00       $  1,402.78 


Nevada  Warrants: 

May  11,  1910  . 


$  125.00 


$  125.00 
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Receipts  from  Superintendent  Driggs: 

463.22 
319.47 
450.00 
592.46 
439.10 
308.59 
694.21 


$3,267.05 
RECAPITULATION. 


July  1,  1910,  Balance  on  hand  $  1,938.92 

Received  from  the  State  Auditor    85,214.25 

Received  from  Wyoming   1,402.78 

Received  from  Nevada   125.00 

Received  from  F.  M.  Driggs   3,267.05  $91,948.00 


Total  checks  paid   $86,226.91 

Balance  on  hand  November  30,  1910   5,721.09  $91,948.00 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      R.  A.  MOYES, 


July  29,  1909   $ 

August  23,  1909   

January  21,  1910   

March  16,  1910  

July  21,  1910  

September  14,  1910   

November  29.  1910  


Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

RECEIPTS. 
December  1,  1908,  to  November  30,  1910. 

Balance  on  hand  December  1,  1908  $  3,380.98 

State  Auditor,  maintenance  ;  . .  . .  90,433.05 

State  Auditor,  remodeling  main  building   11,500.00 

State  Auditor,  finishing  annex  building   3,399.35 

State  Auditor,  renewals  and  improvements   3,743.65 

State   Auditor,   circulating   library   244.16 

State  Auditor,  libraries   466.78 

State  Auditor,  repairs  and  improvements   1,293.32 

Tuition  from  other  states   3,077.78 

From   shoe   shop   59.55 

From   carpenter   shop  .•  .  17.95 

From  printing  office   22.00 

From   sewing   room   27.65 

From  pupils   2.514.94 

From  school  for  the  blind   6.65 

From  grounds    279.53 

From  stables  and  live  stock   499.80 

From  miscellaneous  sources   387.45 


$121,354.59 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries,  Superintendent,  Teachers  and  Instructors   $33,869.84 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees   23,673.15 

Provisions    8,650.84 

General   supplies    4,233.54 

Fuel,  light  and  water   8,795.63 

Books  and  school  supplies   1,201.41 

Shoe  shop    771.74 

Carpenter   shop   ;   1,340.68 

Printing  office    441.92 

Barber  shop    128.85 

Sewing  rooms    98.26 

School  for  the  blind   361.21 

Stables  and  live  stock   2,543.52 

Grounds    841.62 

Repairs  and  improvements   3,185.27 

General  expenses    3,449.81 

Pupils    2,352.04 

Repairs   367.90 

Circulating  library  for  the  blind   163.92 

Renewals   and   improvements    4,897.29 

Remodeling  main  building   12,039.15 

Finishing  annex  building   3,545.60 

Libraries    466.78 

Interest   on   overdrafts   35.43 


$117,455.40 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  receipts,  1909  and  1910  $121,354.59 

Outstanding  checks    6,167.24 

$127,521.83 

Total  disbursements,  1909  and  1910   $117,455.40 

Checks  issued  in  1908,  paid  in  1909   4,345.34 

Cash  on  hand  November  30,  1910   5,721.09 


$127,521.83 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 

(Signed)        JAMES  P.  JACOBSON,  Clerk. 


FRANK  M.  DRIGGS,  Superintendent. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  a  detailed  statement,  under 
oath,  of  the  manner  in  which  all  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  1909  for  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  have  been  expended,  to  wit  : 

STATE  OF  UTAH,  / 

-  ss. 

County  of  Weber,  \ 

Eva  F.  Corey,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  .Blind,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  says  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  1909  for  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  are 
as  follows : 


For  general  maintenance  $70,000 

Renewals  and  improvements   5,000 

Libraries    500 

Remodeling  main  building   11,500 

Finishing  annex  building   3,500 


Have  been  expended  in  the  manner,  to  the  persons,  for  the 
amounts,  and  for  the  items  as  shown  by  duplicate  vouchers 
duly  verified  by  the  claimant,  certified  to  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  approved  and  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and 
that  thereupon  the  said  duplicate  vouchers  were  submitted  to 
and  approved,  allowed  and  ordered  paid  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  whereupon  said  vouchers  were  filed  with  the  State 
Auditor,  and  for  further  and  complete  details  reference  is 
hereby  made  to  said  duplicate  vouchers  filed  with  'the  State 
Auditor. 

(Signed)  E.  F.  COREY, 

Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1910. 


(Signed) 


JAS.  P.  JACOBSON, 

Notary  Public. 
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CATALOG  OF  PUPILS 

Years  1909  and  1910. 


UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Name.  Post  Office  County 

Austin,  Thomas   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Boam,  Crom   Murray   Salt  Lake 

Brian,   Ruby   Ogden    Weber 

Brodie,   Stanley   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Burnham,  Gladys   Ogden    Weber 

Busby,  Jessie   Logan    Cache 

Carter,  George   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Carter,  Walter   Joseph    Sevier 

Chapman,  Winnie   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Christiansen,   Elsie   Sandy   Salt  Lake 

Cutler,  Milo   Panguitch    Garfield 

Doan,  Elias   ,Rock  Springs   (Wyoming) 

Draney,    Leonard   Ogden    Weber 

Duce,  Ora   Farmington    Davis 

Egginton,    Irene    Ogden    Weber 

Emmertson,   Emma   Ogden    Weber 

Erickson,   Lottie   Sandy   Salt  Lake 

Farley,  Otto   Ogden    Weber 

Fehr,   John   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Freston,    Wheelock   Mt.   Pleasant   Sanpete 

Funk,  Florence   Trenton    Cache 

Funk,   Merrill   .Trenton    Cache 

Glenn,   Ralph   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Goga,  Andy  Rock   Springs   (Wyoming) 

Hall,   Lafel  Hurricane    Washington 

Hall,  Maud   Huntsville    Weber 

Hansen,  Wilford   American  Fork   Utah 

Hatfield,   George   Springville    Utah 

Hitesman,  Cora   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Huffaker,  Lloyd   Murray   Salt  Lake 

Hunter,  Maree   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Jacobson,    Hazel   Pleasant  Grove   Utah 

James,   Evelyn   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Johnson,    Sigurd   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Jones,    Cyril   Wellsville    Cache 

Jones,    Gladys   Wellsville    Cache 
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Name.  Post  Office  County 

Jones.    Ivy   La  Verkin   Washington 

Jones.  Joseph   Wellsville    Cache 

Tones.  Katie   West  Portage  Utah 

Keeley,  Alfred   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Keeley,    Kate   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Killin^^s^vorth.  Glenn   Ogden    Weber 

Kingsbury,   Eric   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Kirk.    Lizzie   Linden    Utah 

Kirk.  \\'alter   Linden    Utah 

Knight.  Richard   Cleveland    Emery 

Lamb.    Elsie   Farmington    Davis 

Lewis,   Earl   Wales    Sanpete 

Linderman.   Irene   Ogden    Weber 

Livingston.  Faye   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

^lartina,  Cora   Charleston    Wasatch 

^Morgan,  Grant   Spanish  Fork   Utah 

^lorris,    Elmer   Morgan    Morgan 

Moshier.  Marie   [Murray   Salt  Lake 

Murphy.  Kenneth   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Xadauld,  Jesse   Kanosh    Millard 

Xielson,  Harry   ..^ft.    Pleasant   Sanpete 

Olsen.   Kenneth   Ferron    EmerN" 

Osborn.  Theo  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Peay,  Paul   Manderson    (Wyoming) 

Phelps,  [Melvin   Ogden    Weber 

Piva,  Rosa   Park  City   Summit 

Preece,  George   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Rasmussen,  Odeon   Salina    Sevier 

Ray.  Alvin   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Richey,  Leo   Ogden    Weber 

Robertson,  Joseph   Cheney    (Wj^oming) 

Rose,   Lillie   Pleasant  View   Weber 

Savage,  Loran   Coj'oto    Garfield 

Seegmiller,  Carlos   Richfield    Sevier 

Soderberg,  Lillian   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Stallings,  Vanile   Ogden    Weber 

Stroud,  ^laggie   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Taylor,  Violet   Ogden    W>ber 

Thomander,   lona   Ephraim   Sanpete 

Underwood,  Floyd   Bingham    Salt  Lake 

Vick,  Alice   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Waterhouse,  Jack   Salt  Lake  Cit}^  Salt  Lake 

Weight,  Ella   Springville    Utah 

Wenger,   Arthur   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wenger,  Hart   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 
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Name.  Post  Office  C'ouiity 

Wenger,  Leah   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wenger,  Ray   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

West,  Nettie   .Pleasant  Grove   Utah 

West,  Pearl   ■  Pleasant  Grove   Utah 

West.   Rulon   Pleasant  Grove   Utah 

White,   Leo   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wild,  Alma   American  Fork   Utah 

Winn,  Webster   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wood,   Caroline   Ogden    Weber 

Woolslayer,  Mary   Bountiful    Davis 

AVright,  Edna   Bountiful    Davis 

Wright,  Joshua   Bountiful   Davis 

Wright,  Naomi   Bountiful    Davis 

Young,  Ada   ....   Hooper    Weber 

Young,   Thelma   Hooper    Weber 

Young,  Verda  Hooper    Weber 


UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name.  Post  Office  County 

Biddulph.  Thomas   Hooper    Weber 

Campbell,  Olive   Ogden    Weber 

Carver,  John   Plain  City   Weber 

Clawson,  Lyverda   Spring   City   Sanpete 

Curtis,  Zilla   Salem    Utah 

Elmer,  Esther   Garland   Box  Elder 

Elmer,  Francis  Garland    Box  Elder 

Fogarty,   Frances   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Getz,  Sarah   Tremonton    Box  Elder 

Gibson,  Leon   Nephi  ■   JuaD 

Heeding,  Iver   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Henkel,  Arthur   Rock  Springs   (Wyoming) 

Jacobs,  James   Park  City   Summit 

Jones,  Irene   East  Portage  Box  Elder 

Kotter,  Elnora  Brigham  City  Box  Elder 

Lind,  Carl   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Masoero,  Linda   Ogden    Weber 

McDonald,  Lulu   Joseph   Sevier 

Nelson,  Blanche   St.  George   Washington 

Nelson,  Frank   St.   George   Washington 
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Name.  Post  Office.  County. 

Nelson,  James   St.   George   Washington 

Nichol,  William   Murray   v.  Salt  Lake 

Shurtz,  Leander   Escalante    Garfield 

Smith,   Olive   Fairview    (Wyoming) 

Storey,  Scott   Ogden    Weber 

Woodruff,  George   Murray   Salt  Lake 

Youngstrom,  Ellen   Ogden   Weber 


CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  Deatness 
in  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  which  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  school  in  the  past  twenty-seven  years : 


Congenital    101 

Scarlet  Fever    60 

Spinal  Meningitis   •  •   41 

Unknown   22 

Dumb,  but  not  deaf   19 

Inflammation  of  middle  ear.   14 

Sickness   10 

Measles   9 

Accidents   8 

Typhoid  Fever    6 

Whooping  Cough   6 

Diphtheria    5 

Catarrh    4 

LaGrippe   3 

Pneumonia   •  •   3 

Teething   1 

Typhoid  Pneumonia    1 

Hydrocephalus    1 

Exposure  •  •   1 
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SEWING,  KNITTING,  C  R  O  C  H  ET 1  N  G— B  LI  N  D  GIRLS 
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CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  Blindness 
in  the  sixty-three  cases  which  have  been  admitted  to  this 
school  in  the  past  fifteen  years : 


Accidents   21 

Congenital  .   14 

Unknown  •.   7 

Cataract    3 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea   '   3 

Spinal  meningitis   •  •   2 

Granulated   lids    2 

Measles   2 

Inflammation    2 


Scarlet  fever  . .  . . 
Teething  ,  ...... 

Scrofula  

Retinitis  

Cholera  infantum 
Kidney  trouble  . 
Epilepsy  
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AGE  AT  WHICH  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS  OCCURRED. 


Deaf  Blind 

Not  reported   16  5  • 

Congenital    101  14 

Under  one  year    39  10 

One  year  and  under  two    49  1 

Two  years  and  under  three   38  4 

Three  years  and  under  four    11  2 

Four  years  and  under  five   15  2 

Five  years  and  under  six    6  4 

Six  years  and  under  seven   6  6 

Seven  years  and  under  eight    4  2 

Eight  years  and  under  nine    2  3 

Nine  years  and  under  ten    1  1 

Ten  years  and  under  fifteen   7  6 

Over  fifteen    1  3 

Dumb  and  not  deaf    19  0 


315  63 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERn' 


riity-seven  acres  of  land   S  28,500.00 

Btiildmgs  and  improTcments    140,000.00 

Fixtures  and  furnishings,  including  heating  plant,  laundry 

machinery,  etc    20,000.00 

Tools  and  farm  machinery  800.00 

Livestock    I,00a00 

Tools  and  machinery  in  the  manual  training  departments . .  2,700.00 


Total    smjmjoo 
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UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
COURSE  OF  STUDY 


BEGINNING  CLASS. 

PREPARATORY. 

KINDERGARTEN  GIFTS:  As  applied  to  develop  powers  of  at- 
tention, observation,  concentration  and  accuracy. 

SENSE  TRAINING:    Motion,  color,  form,  number,  touch. 

SPEECH:  Articulation,  lip-reading,  tongue  gymnastics,  using  out- 
line of  work  in  "Annals,"  September,  1907;  diagrams  of  vocal 
positions. 

WRITING.    Tracing  and  outline  drawing. 

LATER  WORK. 

SPEECH:     Tongue  gymnastics,   diagrams,  elements,  combinations, 
'words,  sentences. 

Lip-reading,  elements,  combinations,  nouns,  names  of 
children  and  teacher,  short  sentences,  days  of  the  week,  com- 
mands. 

LANGUAGE:     Journals  and  letters,  action  work,  using  the  Five 
Slate  System. 

Verbs:  Past  tense  of,  to  run,  to  throw,  to  put,  to  see,  and 
such  verbs  as  come  up  in  daily  work  with  class.  Present  tense  of 
like,  love,  see,  want,  know,  etc.  Sentences  such  as:  the  sun  shines; 
the  sun  does  not  shine;  it  snows;  it  rains;  the  wind  blows,  etc. 
Present  tense  of  to  be  and  to  have. 

Pronouns:  I,  you  (singular),  he,  she,  it,  we,  you  (plural),  and 
they. 

WRITING  and  printing  all  nouns  and  sentences  used. 
NUMBERS:  one  to  ten. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  POLITE  MANNERS. 

Note — Each  child  is  given  a  manuscript  book  at  end  of  each  year 
containing  all  the  language  taught. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


REVIEW:  A  thorough  review  of  work  given  daring  the  first  year. 
Special  drill  given  on  imperfect  elements  and  combinations. 

SPEECH.  Articulation,  more  difficult  combinations,  voice  culture, 
new  words,  tongue  g\Tnnastics.  lip  reading,  calendar  work. 

LANGUAGE':  Action  work,  using  Five-Slate  System,  letters,  jour- 
nals, locals,  questions. 

Verbs:  Indicative  mode,  declarative  mode,  negative  and  in- 
terrogative forms,  and  infinitive  as  indirect  object. 

Pronouns. 

Prepositions. 

NUMBERS:    One  to  one  hundred. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  POLITE  MANNERS. 

Note — Each  pupil  is  given  a  manuscript  book  containing  ail  the 

language  taught. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
REVIEW:    Thorough  review  of  work  given  the  preceding  year. 

SPEECH:     Articulation  drills,  lip-reading,  more  difficult  combina- 
tions, voice  culture,  new  words,  calendar  work. 

LANGUAGE: 

Principles  found  in  Miss  Sweet's  No.  1. 
Action  work,  etc.,  letters,  journals,  locals,  questions. 
Mother  Goose  rh\Tnes. 
Verbs:    Present  progressive. 
Pronouns. 
Prepositions. 
Conjunctions. 

NUMBERS:  Addition  and  subtraction;  plus,  minus  and  equal  signs. 
GOOD  MORALS  AND  POLITE  MANNERS 


BOOKS:     Cyr's  First  Reader.  Lights    to    Literature.    McGuiiey  s 
Nu.  1. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

SPEECH:  Special  emphasis  on  drill  charts,  difficult  combinations 
and  corrective  work.    More  difficult  lip-reading  exercises. 

LANGUAGE:  Use  of  Five-Slate  System  required;  Principles  in  Miss 
Sweet's  Book  No.  2;  story  drills;  new  question  forms,  journals^ 
letters,  conjugation  of  all  verbs  taught. 

GEOGRAPHY:    Preparatory  work. 
HISTORY:    Preparatory  work. 

NUMBERS:  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Us- 
ing numbers  one  to  one  hundred. 

BOOKS:    Miss  Sweet's  No.  2. 

Lights  to  Literature  No.  2. 
McGuffey's  No.  2. 
Cyr's  No.  2. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

SPEECH:    The  same  as  that  outlined  for  the  third  grade. 

LANGUAGE:  Use  of  Five-Slate  System  required;  principles  as  de- 
veloped in  Miss  Sweet's  Book  No.  3;  stories  as  developed  in 
outline;  special  drill  on  direct  and  indirect  conversation;  journals, 
letters. 

Verbs. 

GEOGRAPHY:    Sand  table;  directions,  etc. 

ARITHMETIC:  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division, 
using  numbers  to  one  hundred. 

READING:    (required)   "Far  and  Near  Stories." 

BOOKS:    Miss  Sweet's  No.  3. 

Lights  to  Literature  No.  3. 
McGuffey's  No.  3. 
Cyr's  No.  3. 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

SPEECH:     Lip-reading,  corrective  work,  conversational  work. 

LANGUAGE:  Use  of  Five-Slate  System  (required),  review  of  the 
language  principles  of  the  preceding  year.  Principles  found  in 
Miss  Sweet's  Book  No.  4  to  be  emphasized. 

Journals,  letters,  locals,  sentence  construction,  questions. 

GEOGRAPHY:    Utah  and  the  United  States. 

READING:    (required),  "Little  Stories  Simply  Told." 
Cyr's  Book  No.  4. 
McGuffey's  Book  No.  4. 
Lights  to  Literature  Book  4. 

PENMANSHIP. 

SPELLING. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE:  Use  of  Five-Slate  System.  "New  Lessons  in 
Language,"  stories,  reproduction,  journals,  letters,  sentence  build- 
ing, conjugation. 

READING:    (required),  "The  Raindrop." 

ARITHMETIC:    Milne's  Book  No.  L 

GEOGRAPHY:  North  and  South  America,  Europe.  Asia,  Africa 
and  Australia. 


HISTORY:    History  stories. 

The  Norsemen. 

Capt.  John  Smith. 

Henry  Hudson. 

La  Salle. 

De  Soto. 

George  Washington. 


Columbus. 

Pocahontas. 

The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Miles  Standish. 
The  Boston  Tea  Party. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE:    "New  Lessons  in  Language." 
Composition. 
Letter  writing. 
Sentence  construction. 
Conjugation. 


THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET 
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READING  REQUIRED: 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Enoch  Arden. 

King  of  the  Golden  River. 

ARITHMETIC:    Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic. 

GEOGRAPHY:    Dodge's  Advanced  Geography. 

HISTORY:    Barnes'  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States. 

SPELLING. 

SPEECH. 

PENMANSHIP. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE:     Elements  of  Grammar. 
Composition. 
Use  of  Words. 


READING:  (required). 
Evangeline. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Tom  Sawyer. 

GEOGRAPHY:    Dodge's  Advanced  Geography. 

HISTORY:    Barnes'  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States 

ARITHMETIC:    Milne's  Standard. 

SPELLING. 

SPEECH. 

PENMANSHIP. 

FIRST  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH:    The  Great  Stone  Face. 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Silas  Marner. 
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LATIX:  Pearson's. 

ARITHMETIC:    Milne— one-half  year. 
ALGEBRA :  Wentworth. 
GENERAL  HISTORY:  Myers. 

SECOND  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH:    The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Julius  Caesar. 
The  Deserted  Village. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 

ALGEBRA. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

THIRD  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH:    The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Ivanhoe. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Gareth  and  Lynette. 
Launcelot  and  Elaine. 
The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

PHYSICS. 

BOTANY:    One-half  year. 
ZOOLOGY:    One-half  year. 
ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

FOURTH  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH:    (College  Preparation  and  Reading.) 

CHEMISTRY:    One-half  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY:    One-half  year. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

Note — Physical  education  is  required  of  all  pupils. 

Domestic  science  and  art  are  required  of  all  girls,  and  shop 
or  manual  training  of  all  boys  above  the  fifth  grade. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FIRST  GRADE. 

NATURE  STUDY:  Informal  talks  based  on  their  individual  percep- 
tions from  walks  and  excursions.  Collecting  seeds;  plants'  and 
animals'  preparation  for  winter;  the  making  of  school  gardens. 

LANGUAGE:  ^Conversation,  a  little  individual  expression  in  story 
telling  and  memorizing  of  poems;  dramatization  of  stories. 

SPELLING:    New  words  as  they  need  them;  phonics. 

NUMBERS:    Sense  training,  knowledge  of  magnitudes  up  to  twenty. 

READING:  Simple  language  lessons.  Verse  and  prose  for  begin- 
ners in  reading,  and  Cyr's  First  Reader. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

NATURE  STUDY:    Continuation  of  work  begun  in  first  grade. 

LANGUAGE:  Oral  and  written  expression,  more  independent  work, 
dramatization  of  stories. 

SPELLING:  The  new  words  from  different  lessons,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work-»in  phonics. 

ARITHMETIC:  Continuation  of  work  outlined,  and  many  quick 
mental  drills. 

READING:  Cyr's  Second  Reader,  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,  Mis- 
cellaneous stories  and  poems. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

NATURE  STUDY:  Correlation  of  history,  geography  and  language 
work,  and  study  of  the  seasons  in  their  relations  with  life. 

LANGUAGE:  Continue  and  enlarge  on  work  of  previous  years, 
reproduction  work,  memorizing  selections,  original  stories;  some 
technical  grammar. 

SPELLING:  New  words  and  sounds  continued.  Correct  use  of 
words  in  sentences. 
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ARITHMETIC:  Practical  application  of  numbers  by  comparison 
and  magnitudes.  Rapid  drills,  all  work  oral.  Werner  Arithme- 
tic, Book  1,  to  page  154. 

GEOGRAPHY:  Excursions,  close  study  of  environment.  Cardinal 
points,  size  and  shape  of  earth,  sun  in  its  relation  to  the  earth. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

NATURE  STUDY:  Correlate  with  geography  and  history.  Study 
literature  relative  to  nature.    Some  independent  research  work. 

LANGUAGE:  Technical  grammar,  letter  writing,  much  composition 
work,  memorizing,  original  stories  and  poems,  oral  and  written 
reproduction  work. 

SPELLING:  New  words  and  those  commonly  misspelled,  both 
oral  and  written. 

ARITHMETIC:  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  1,  pages  154  to  195. 
More  mental  drills.    Practical  problems. 

READING:    Miscellaneous  selections. 

GEOGRAPHY:  Rand  and  McNally's  Elementary  Geography,  with 
supplemental  work  from  Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers,  and 
Tarr  and  McMurray's  first  book  in  geography. 

HISTORY:    Eggleston's  First  Book  of  American  History,  Biogra- 
•    phies,  current  topics,  history  of  our  state. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

NATURE  STUDY:  Close  correlation  with  geography,  history  and 
language  work.  Encourage  close  "observation"  of  nature  by 
conversations  and  walks.    Original  work. 

LANGUAGE:  Composition,  both  oral  and  written.  Original  and 
reproduction.    Parts  of  speech  through  their  relation. 

SPELLING:  Words  from  text.  Continue  syllabication,  pronuncia- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks. 

ARITHMETIC:  Mental  Arithmetic,  intelligent  reading  of  prob- 
lems, number  stories.  Pages  1  to  150  in  Werner  Arithmetic, 
Book  II. 
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READING:     Develop   taste   for   and   appreciation   of   good  things 
by  having  them  read  from  and  listen  to  best  authors. 

GEOGRAPHY:     Rand-McNally's,  pages  72  to   111.  Considerable 
sand  modeling  and  outling  on  padded  pans. 

HISTORY:  Study  further  on  lines  previously  outlined.    Have  biog- 
raphy predominate. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

NATURE:     Continued  correlation.     Life  in  relation  to  seasons. 
LANGUAGE:    "Steps  in  English,"  Part  II.    Study  of  easy  classics. 
SPELLING:    Same  as  previous  years.    Sound  spelling. 

ARITHMETIC:  Continue  v^ork  as  previously  laid  out.  Do  not 
confine  work  to  text  books.  Complete  Werner's  Book  II.  Much 
mental  drill  work. 

GEOGRAPHY:  Frye's  Complete  Geography.  Study  earth  as  a 
whole.  North  America.  Shaler's  story  of  our  continents,  and 
Carpenter's  series  in  hands  of  teacher. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

NATURE:    Study  topically.    Correlate  with  geography  and  history. 

LANGUAGE:    Study  of  classics.   Better  composition  work  expected. 
Steps  in  English,  Book  II. 

SPELLING:  Drill  on  misspelled  words. 

ARITHMETIC:    Wentworth  oral  work  predominating. 

READING:    Intelligent  interpretation  and  expression  of  context. 

GEOGRAPHY:    Frye's  Complete.    South  America  and  Europe.  Sand 
modeling.    Commercial  relations;  current  events. 

HISTORY:     Correlate  with  geography.     Study  English  history  as 
related  to  colonies.    Cause  and  effect. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE:*  Steps  in  English.  Composition  work  and  study  of 
classics. 

SPELLING:    Continued  drill.    Synonyms  and  homonyms. 
ARITHMETIC:  Wentworth. 

READING:  Pupils  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently  from  close 
study  of  context. 

GEOGRAPHY:  Review  of  Earth  as  a  whole.  Development  of 
civilization.    Carpenter's  readers. 

HISTORY:  Same  policy  as  hitherto  outlined.  ^luch  related  read- 
ing. 

FIRST  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH:  Readings.  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Ivanhoe,  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  Gareth  and  Lynette.  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  Passing  af 
Arthur,  and  the  Deserted  Village. 

LATIN:    Essentials  of  Latin — Pearson. 

ALGEBRA:  \Ventworth. 

ORAL  EXPRESSION. 

MUSIC. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
DO:\IESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

SECOND  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH:  Reading — The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Silas  ]Marner.  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Lorna  Doone. 

GENERAL  HISTORY:  Myer's. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY:  Davis. 

ORAL  EXPRESSION. 

MUSIC. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
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THIRD  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH:  Henry  Esmond,  Ancient  Mariner,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
Golden  Treasury,  (First  Series)  Book  II  and  III,  One  of  Shake- 
speare. 

GEOMETRY:  Wentworth. 
ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
*    ORAL  EXPRESSION. 
MUSIC. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


FOURTH  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH:  Speech  on  Conciliation  (Burke).  Essay  on  Burns  (Car- 
lyle),  Milton,  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Mac- 
beth, Poem  by  Poe. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
PHYSICS:    Carhart  and  Shute. 
ORAL  EXPRESSION. 
MUSIC. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


FIFTH  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ECONOMICS. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
ORAL  EXPRESSION. 
MUSIC. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Governor  William  Spry  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Gentlemen :  In  conformance  with  the  law,  we  have  the 
honor  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  biennial  report  of 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  period 
ending  November  30th,  1912-,  together  with  the  estimate  for 
the  needs  of  the  School  from  July  1st,  1913  to  June  30th, 
1915. 

We  are  gratified  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reports  of 
the  Superintendent,  the  Physician  and  the  Treasurer,  which 
will  show  in  detail  that  our  School  is  in  good  condition, 
advancing,  and  growing  in  all  directions.  We  are  able  this 
year,  through  a  splendidly  trained  assistant,  to  give  more 
careful  and  scientific  attention  to  the  food  for  the  children, 
and  we  look  for  less  sickness,  and  increased  vitality  among 
the  pupils  as  a  result  of  this  needed  improvement. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to.  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred on  our  grounds,  although  no  responsibility  can  be 
placed  upon  the  School  or  its  employees  for  the  same. 

In  June,  1911,  a  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Tank  for 
the  painting  of  the  various  buildings  of  the  institution.  On 
the  30th  of  June  at  4:30  p.  m.,  two  of  the  painters,  Messrs. 
William  Stagle  and  Oscar  Anderson  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent, resulting  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Stagle  and  a  broken  leg  for 
Mr.  Anderson.  The  men  were  painting  the  cornice  of  the 
main  building  and  in  changing  their  position  had  failed  to 
properly  secure  the  scaffold.  They  fell  with  the  scaffold 
from  the  third  story  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Stagle's  neck  was 
broken  and  he  lived  but  a  few  minutes.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  accident  was  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  men  injured.  • 
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]\Ir.  Stagle  left  a  wife  and  three  children.  His  life  was 
insured  for  one  thousand  dollars.  The  expenses  of  the 
funeral  and  transportation  to  his  home.  Dillsboro.  Xorth 
Carolina,  were  four  hundred  dollars. 

^Ir.  Anderson  was  taken  to  the- Dee-^Iemorlal  Hospital. 
He  was  unable  to  work  for  three  months  after  the  accident. 
His  expenses  at  the  hospital,  for  the  services  of  physician, 
etc..  were  one  himdred  sixty-nine  dollars.  His  loss  in  wages 
for  three  months  was  two  hundred  forty  dollars.  ]Mr.  Ander- 
son had  a  wife  and  two  children  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
who  were  living  in  a  house  which  they  rented  at  twelve  and 
one-half  dollars  per  month. 

Since  the  accident  took  place  on  state  property  and  since 
the  families  of  these  men  suffered  greatly  financially,  we 
would  ask  that  S400  be  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  Mr. 
Stagle's  fimeral.  and  that  S240  be  allowed  ^Ir.  Anderson  for 
the  three  months  he  was  unable  to  work,  and  $169  for  the 
expenses  of  his  illness.  This  we  ask,  not  becatise  the  state  is 
either  liable  or  responsible,  but  from  a  sense  of  love  and 
charity  for  our  fellow  men. 

Through  some  oversight  the  appropriation  for  the  barn, 
made  in  1911.  was  left  out  of  our  list  in  the  printing  of  the 
bill,  and  the  Governor  cut  out  the  sum  allowed  for  a  hospital 
building.  The  need  of  these  buildings  is  now  more  apparent 
than  two  years  ago,  and  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  the 
appropriations  for  them  be  again  allowed. 

Our  buildings  are  crowded,  the  increase  of  students  is 
such  as  to  demand  a  modern,  up-to-date  school  building, 
which  will  relieve  the  congestion  for  some  years  to  come, 
and  leave  the  old  building  for  dormitory  purposes. 

Our  facilities  to  train  the  girls  in  professional  house- 
keeping, dressmaking,  and  kindred  trades  that  they  may  be 
more  self-supporting  and  independent  when  they  leave  the 
school  are  very  poor  indeed.  By  building  a  new  cottage 
hospital,  the  old  hospital  will  give  the  needed  rooms,  and  the 
building  is  well  suited  for  household  arts  and  not  at  all  to 
care  for  the  sick. 


We  have  endeavored  to  expend  the  funds  which  have 
been  intrusted  to  us  carefully  and  judiciously,  and  we 
would  ask  the  Governor  and  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
visit  the  School  that  they  may  see  for  themselves  the  im- 
provements made,  and  those  needed  in  the  future.  The 
purchase  of  the  extra  land,  giving  excellent  pasturage  now, 
will  be  of  ever  increasing  value  and  usefulness  to  the  state. 
The  new  greenhouse  will  give  the  facilities  necessary  for  the 
training  of  our  students  in  professional  floriculture.  With 
the  earned  funds  of  the  school,  w^e  have  been  able  to  improve 
the  swimming  pool,  make  the  basement  of  the  annex  build- 
ing sanitary  and  healthful  as  well  as  health  promoting. 

After  careful  consideration,  investigation,  and  discussion 
the  Board  urges  the  following  needs  for  the  biennial  period 


beginning  July  1,  1913: 

General  maintenance   $  90,000 

Renewals   and   improvements   6,000 

Libraries    600 

Hospital    7,000 

Barn  and  livestock   6,000 

Modern  School  building   75,000 

Expenses,  funeral  and  illness  of  painters   809 


Total   $185,409 


Yery  respectfully  submitted, 

MAUD  MAY  BABCOCK. 

E.  F.  COREY, 

1.  L.  CLARK, 

J.  W.  F.  VOLKER, 

A.  R.  BARNES, 

P.  A.  SIMPKIX. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for 
yonr  consideration  my  report  of  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  biennial  period  ending  November 
30,  1912,  as  v^ell  as  an  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  institution 
for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1st,  1913. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  has  been  one  of  general  progress  and  growth  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  school.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  educational  work,  where  we  have  maintained  our  highest 
standard  and  demanded  the  best  efforts  of  the  children.  The 
results  indicate  a  decided  advance  in  speech  and  lip-reading, 
in  reading  and  general  culture,  in  music  and  physical  edu- 
cation, in  language  and  the  use  of  English. 

The  growth  of  the  school  in  numbers  has  been  unpre- 
cedented. The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  both  schools  has 
increased  from  one  hundred  seven,  three  years  ago,  to  one 
hundred  thirty-nine  this  year.  This  unusually  large  number 
of  children  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  school.  Every  available 
room  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  is  crowded  ;  the  dormitories, 
the  school  rooms,  the  dining  room,  are  all  full."  Provision 
must  be  made  to  take  care  of -a  greater  number  of  pupils  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  population  of  our  State  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  As  it  increases  our  school  is  bound  to  grow 
in  numbers.  As  stated  before,  the  rooms  now  occupied  by 
the  deaf  children  are  full.  We  need  additional  school  rooms 
and  sleeping  rooms  for  next  year.  I  would  suggest  and 
urgently  recommend  that  the  Legislature  be  asked  for  an 
appropriation  sufficient  to  build  and  equip  a  modern  fire- 
proof school  building  and  chapel.  Such  a  building  would 
immediately  relieve  the  crowded  situation.  It  would  give  us 
ten  more  rooms  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  to  be  used  as 
dormitories  and  study' rooms,  four  more  rooms  in  the  school 
for  the  blind  to  be  used  as  studv,  librarv  and  music  rooms 
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and  would  also  enable  us  to  double  the  size  of  our  present 
dining  room. 

A  school  building  and  chapel  with  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  school  rooms  would  meet  the  situation  admirably  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  children  of  the  institution  are  generally  very  well 
behaved.  They  are  orderly,  industrious,  studious,  obedient, 
and  honorable.  Cases  of  dishonesty,  disobedience  and  im- 
morality among  them  are  rare.  Their  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  done  by  the  State  for  their  well-being  is  shown  by  the 
useful  citizenship  of  the  graduates  and  ex-pupils  all  of  which 
evidences  the  fact  that  the  purposes  of  the  school  are  being 
fully  realized. 

HEALTH. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  no  deaths  have 
occurred  in  our  large  family  during  the  Tast  two  years 
There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
mumps,  diphtheria  and  smallpox,  but  no  fatalities. 

I  wish  to  again,  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  more 
modern  and  better  equipped  hospital.  The  building  now 
used  .as  a  hospital  is  not  at  all  suited  for  such  purpose.  This 
building  would,  with  some  alterations,  meet  the  needs  of  the 
institution  for  domestic  science  and  domestic  art.  We  need 
such  a  building  for  these  purposes.  I,  therefore,  again 
recommend  that  the  Legislature  be  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  erect  a  modern  cottage,  hospital,  and  that  the  present 
hospital  building  be  remodeled  and  used  for  the  instruction 
of  our  girls  in  the  necessary  and  important  branches  above 
mentioned. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  school  year  1909- 
1910  was  one  hundred  seven,  for  1910-1911  one  hundred 
twenty,  for  1911-1912  one  hundred  thirty,  and  for  1912-1913 
one  hundred  thirty-nine..  Last  year  we  admitted  eighteen 
new  deaf  and  eight  new  blind  children ;  this  year  there  have 
been  added  eighteen  new  deaf  and  five  new  blind  children. 
The  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  a  large  enrollment  of 
new  pupils  each  succeeding  year. 
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The  enrollment  for  the  past  four  school  years  is  given 
l)elow  in  detail : 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1909-1910 


state 

DEAF 

BLIND 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Utah  

Wyoming  

Nevada   

42 
4 
1 

37 
0 
0 

79 
4 

1 

11 
I 

0 

11 
0 
0 

22 
1 
0 

101 
5 
1 

Total  

47 

37 

84 

12 

11 

23 

107 

SCHOOL  YEAR  19 1 0-19 II 

state 

DEAF 

BLIND 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Utah  

Wyoming  

49 
4  . 

42 

0 

91 
4 

11 
1 

12 
1 

23 

2 

314 
6 

Total  

53 

42 

95 

12 

13 

25 

120 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1911-1912 

state 

DEAF 

BLIND 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Utah  

Wyoming  

Idaho  

55 
4 
0 

40 
3 
0 

95 
7 
0 

11 
1 
0 

14 
1 
1 

25 
2 
1 

120 
9 
1 

59 

48 

J02 

12 

16 

28 

130 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1912-1913 

state 

DEAF 

BLIND 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Utah   

55 
4 

r 

49 

104 

11 

1 

15 

1 

26 
2 

130 
9 

59 

\  52 

111 

12 

16 

28 

139 
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CHANGES. 

In  1911  :  Miss  Florence  C.  Lyne,  teacher  of  the  deai. 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Florida  school  for  the 
deaf:  Miss  Florence  E.  Bennett,  from  the  Idaho  school  for 
the  deaf,  was  appointed  to  the  position :  Miss  May  Hartog 
from  the  Ogden  public  schools  was  added  because  of  the  in- 
creased attendance :  ^liss  Beverly  Riley  succeeded  ^Ir.  Don- 
ald Beauregard  as  instructor  of  art.  and  Mr.  \A'illiam  Kouw 
was  made  instructor  of  printing,  succeeding  Mr.  Otto  Farley. 

In  the  domestic  department :  ^liss  Minnie  M.  Schotts 
succeeded  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Dillon  as  matron  of  the  school  for 
the  blind  :  ^Ir.  Frank  Morris,  and  later  ^Ir.  Ray  Lunt  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  as  supervisor  of  deaf  boys : 
Miss  Bertie  Cook  was  added  as  supervisor  of  little  deaf  girls 
and  Miss  Beverly  Riley  took  the  place  of  IMiss  Zilla  Curtis 
as  supervisor  of  blind  girls. 

In  1912 :  ^liss  Xan  Short  resigned  to  be  married  and 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Sara  Champion,  an  experienced 
English  oral  teacher  of  the  deaf  ;  Miss  Carrie  A.  Haynes, 
]\liss  Lester  Stanback,  ^liss  flattie  Robinson,  all  successful 
oral  teachers  in  the  school  for  the  deaf,  declined  reappoint- 
ment; !Miss  Haynes  to  teach  in  the  Oklahoma  school.  Miss 
Stanback  to  teach  in  the  Alabama  school,  and  Miss  Robin- 
son to  teach  in  the  Kentucky  school.  The  vacancies  thus 
made  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  \'iva  Wind  of 
Iowa,  a  graduate  of  the  XormaL  Class  of  Clarke  school  for 
the  deaf.  Miss  X'annie  Goodloe  from  the  Alabama  school  for 
the  deaf  and  IMiss  Mary  E.  Williams  from  the  ^^^isconsin 
school  for  the  deaf.  Miss  Beverly  Riley  was  transferred  to 
the  school  for  the  deaf  as  teacher-in-training  and  instructor 
of  art.  Miss  Elsie  Christiansen,  instructor  of  domestic 
science,  declined  a  re-appointment  and  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Egginton,  instructor  of  sewing  and  dressmak- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Rena  B.  Maycock.  instructor  of  domestic 
science.  ]\Ir.  L.  W.  Ford,  for  many  years  instructor  of  violin, 
resigned.  Mr.  Edward  Cox  received  the  appointment  as  his 
successor. 

In  the  domestic  department :  ]\Irs.  Maycock  succeeded 
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Miss  Bertie  Cook  as  supervisor  of  little  deaf  girls ;  Miss 
Eleanor  Shipp  took  ^liss  Riley's  place  as  supervisor  of  blind 
girls  and  assistant  teacher,  and  Mr.  Melvin  X.  Hogan  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  deaf  boys,  succeeding  ]\Ir.  Ray  Lunt. 
resigned. 

GRADUATES. 

The  following  young  men  and  women  have  successfully 
completed  the  required  courses  of  study  and  have  been 
awarded  certificates  and  diplomas  : 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF— JUNE  1911 
High  School  Course. 

Alfred  C.  Keeley,  Jr  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Diploma. 

Kate  Orr  Keeley  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Diploma. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND— JUNE  1911. 
Eighth  Grade. 

John  Carver  Plain  City,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Lyverda  Clawson  Spring  City,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Ehiora  Kotter  Brigham  City,  L'tah 

Certificate. 

George  Woodruff  Murray.  Utah 

Certificate. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND— JUNE  1911. 
High  School  Course. 

Carl  Lind  Salt  Lake  City.  L'tah 

Diploma. 

William  Xichols  Murray,  Utah 

Diploma. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF— JUNE  1912. 
Eighth  Grade. 

Maud  Hall  Huntsville.  Utah 

Certificate. 
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Cora  Hitesman  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Maree  Hunter  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Eric  Kingsbury  ...Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Kenneth   Olsen  Perron,  Utah 

Certificate. 

George  Preece.-  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Leo  Richey  Ogden,  Utah 

Certificate. 

Xaomi  Wright  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Certificate. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND— JUNE  1912. 
Eighth  Grade. 

Arthur  Henkel  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Certificate. 

OCCUPATION  OF  GRADUATES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
benefit  of  maintaining  an  institution  for  their  education.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  all  of  the  young  people  who  have 
graduated  from  the  institution  are  useful,  honorable,  happy 
citizens  of  their  respective  localities. 


Graduate  Year 

Earl   Moore   1894 

Charles  Stucki   1894 

Joseph  Olorenshaw  ...1894 
Ezra   Christensen  ....1895 

Jacob  Beck   1895 

John  H.  Clark  1897 

Elizabeth  DeLong  ....1897 
Axel  Amundson    ..  ..1898 

Andrew  Madsen   1898 

Nephi   Larson   1898 

Amy  Devine  Hawkin.s  .  .  1  899 

Charles  Martin   1900 

Lillian  Swift-Drake  1900 

Mamie  Young-  Larson..  1901 
Joseph  Cameron   1902 


Home  Town 

Huntington 

Paris,  Ida. 

Salt  Lake 

Mapleton 

Salt  Lake 

Panguitch 

Panguitch 

Salt  Lake 

Manti 

Manti 

Morgan 

West  Weber 

Salt  Lake 

Kanab 

Panguitch 


Address  Occupation 

Ogden   Carpenter 

Paris   Laborer 

Grace,  Ida  Farmer 

Mapleton   Farmer 

Salt  Lake   Painter 

Panguitch   Surveyor 

Ogden   Teacher 

Salt  Lake.  ..  .Photographer 

Manti   Farmer 

Ogden   Instructor 

Bountiful   Wife 

Menan,   Idaho   Farmer 

Washington   Wife 

Ogden   Wife 

Lehi   Carpenter 
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Graduate  Year         Home  Town 

Elgin   Jacobson   1902  Bountiful 

Elmo  Kemp   1902  Safford,  Ariz. 

Peter  Slot   1902  West  Weber 

Maggie  Clotworthy   

Cole   1905  Heber 

Joseph  G.  Keeley   1905  Salt  Lake 

Rufus   E.   Briggs  1907  Trenton 

Elsie  Christensen    1907  Sandy 

Lizzie  Egginton   1907  Ogden 

Emma  Emmertson  ....1907  Ogden 

Ivy  Griggs   1907  Salt  Lake 

Fred  Low   1907  Salt  Lake 

Mary  Woolslayer   1907  Bountiful 

Leona  Cutler-Briggs .  .  .  1908  Glendale 

Alfred  C.  Keeley  1908-11  Salt  Lake 

Charles  H.  Buck    1908  West  Weber 

J.  Hazel  Clark    1908  Springville 

Otto  Farley    1908  Ogden 

Kate  Keeley   1908-11  Salt  Lake 

Anders  Pherson    1908  American  Fork 

Harvey  White   1908  Beaver 

Lillian  Soderberg   1908  Salt  Lake 

Loran  Savage   1910  Coyoto 

Arthur  Wenger  1910  Salt  Lake 

Ray  Wenger  1910  Salt  Lake 

Pearl  West   1910  Pleasant  Grove 

Alma  Wild  Farley  1910  American  Fork 

Maud  Hall   1912  Huntsville 

Cora  Hitesman   1912  Salt  Lake 

Maree  Hunter   1912  Salt  Lake 

Eric  Kingsbury  1912  Salt  Lake 

Kenneth  Olsen  1912  Ferron 

George  Preece   1912  Salt  Lake 

Leo  Richey   1912  Ogden- 

Naomi  Wright   1912  Salt  Lake 


Address  Occupation 

Bountiful   Carpenter 

Boulder,  Mont ...  Instructor 
West  Weber  Farmer 

Redondo,   Cal  §Wife 

Salt  Lake   Business 

Salt  Lake   Printer 

Lents,  Ore  At  Home 

Ogden   Instructor 

Salt  Lake   tStudent 

Salt  Lake  ....Dressmaker 

Boulder,  Mont  Laborer 

Salt  Lake   tStudent 

Sharp,  Nev  Wife 

Washington,  D.  C.  .tStudent 

West  Weber  Farmer 

Springville   Farmer 

Salt  Lake   Printer 

Washington,  D.  C.  .tStudent 

American  Fork  Farmer 

Beaver   Farmer 

Ogden   *Student 

Ogden   *Student 

Ogden   *Student 

Ogden   *Student 

Salt  Lake   Wife 

Ogden   *Student 

Ogden   *Student 

Berkley,  Cal  Student 

Ogden   *Student 

Malad,  Ida  Parmer 

Ogden   *Student 

Ogden   *Student 

Ogden   *Student 

Ogden   *Student 


*High  school  students,  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf. 
tStudents  in  the  University  of  Utah. 
tStudents  in  Gallaudet  College. 
§Deceased. 


Below  is  a  statement  of  the  graduates  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Blind  : 


Graduate  Year 

Murray  Allen   1905-9 

Janey  McCleUan  1905-9 

Thomas  Biddulph  1906 

Zilla  Curtis   1906-10 

Marie  Hansen   1906 

Ferrie  Ross   1906 

Ellen  Youngstrom  ..1906-10 
Bernhard  Iverson  ....1907 

Carl  Lind   1907-11 

Lulu  McDonald   1907 

William  Nichols  .  .  .  .1907-11 

.lohn  Carver   1911 

Lyverda  Clawson   1911 

Elnora  Kotter   1911 

George  Woodruff  1911 

Arthur  Henkel   1912 


Home  Town 
Mercur 

Dempsey,  Ida. 

Hooper 

Salem 

Ferron 

Ogden 

Ogden 

Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

Joseph 

Murray 

Plain  City 

Spring  City 

Brigham  City 

Murray 

Rock  Springs 


Address  Occupation 

Salt  Lake   tStudent 

Bancroft  At  Home 

Hooper  .  .  .  .  ;  At  Home 

Provo   ■  At  Home 

Boston   tStudent 

Ogden   Merchant 

Ogden   Laborer 

Salt  Lake   Merchant, 

Salt  Lake.  .Street  Merchant 

Ogden   *Student 

Murray   tStudent 

Preston,  Ida  tStudent 

Salt  Lake   At  Home 

Ogden   *Student 

Murray   Musician 

Ogden   *Student 


*High  school  students,  Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 
tStudents  in  institutions  for  the  hearing. 
tStudent  in  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EX-PUPILS. 

In  addition  to  the  graduates  of  the  institution  there  are 
many  young  people  who,  having  had  a  number  of  years 
training  in  the  school,  are  today  happy  and  useful  members 
of  society.  Some  of  them  own  farms,  homes  and  other  prop- 
erty. There  are  among  them  prosperous,  farmers,  carpenters, 
printers,  shoemakers,  housewives,  servants  and  laborers. 
The  success  of  these  young  men-  and  w^omen  is  largely  due 
to  the  instruction  received  at  this  institution. 

REUNION. 

The  second  triennial  reunion  of  the  Utah  Association  of 
the  Deaf  was  held  at  the  school  June  6-8,  1912.  There  were 
present  at  this  meeting  seventy-six  deaf  people  among  whom 
we  find  the  following: 


Sludents    16 

Wives   15 

Farmers   10 

Carpenters    7 

Printers    5 

Shoemakers   5 

Dressmakers   ;   3 

Laborers    ?> 

Servants   '.   3 

Instructors    2 

Boot-blacks  "   2 

Cigar  Makers    1 

Teachers    1 

Teamsters    1 

Painters   1 

Photographer    1 


The  meetings  of  the  association  were  well  conducted 
and  were  interesting  and  instructive.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Gov.  W^m.  Spry,  Pres.  Maud  May  Babcock,  Hon.  I.  L. 
Clark,  Rev.  P.  A.  Simpkin,  Miss  Elizabeth  De  Long,  Mr. 
Paul  Mark,  Mr.  M.  J.  Matheis  and  myself.  The  thing  that 
appeals  to  me  most  at  these  reunions  of  deaf  people  is  the 
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fact  that  they  are  happy,  useful  and  productive  citizens,  and 
grateful  to  the  State  for  the  education  that  has  made  possi- 
ble these  blessings. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  has  now  been  established 
more  than  twenty-eight  years.  Since  it  opened  in  1884  as  a 
department  of  the  University  of  Deseret,  three  hundred 
fifty-five  pupils  have  been  enrolled.  Of  this  number  forty- 
nine  have  graduated  from  the  institution  and  many  more 
have  been  much  benefited  by  the  instruction  received. 

In  this  department  of  work  we  are  continuing  to  teach 
all  children  that  enter  the  school  by  the  oral  method.  This 
year  there  are  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  one  hundred  eleven 
pupils.  These  are  divided  into  ten  classes  with  eleven 
teachers,  the  beginning  class  of  seventeen  pupils  being- 
taught  by  two  teachers.  Eight  of  the  ten  classes  are  wholly 
oral,  one  contains  two  manual  and  nine  oral  pupils,  the  other 
class  of  eight  pupils  is  the  only  manual  class  in  school.  In 
other  w^ords,  one  hundred  one  of  the  one  hundred  eleven  deaf 
children,  or  90  per  cent,  are  taught  orally.  In  these  classes 
speech,  lip-reading  and  writing  are  the  means  of  communi- 
cation and  instruction. 

The  most  noticeable  improvements  in  this  department 
are  the  interest  in  reading  and  the  use  of  English,  as  well  as 
more  and  better  speech  and  lip-reading.  All  of  these  are 
important  factors  in  the  education  of  deaf  children. 

The  work  of  our  high  school  students  continues  to  grow 
stronger  and  better.  There  are  this  year  eleven  young  men 
and  women  pursuing  high  school  studies. 

Inasmuch  as  the  need  of  two  years  ago  is  even  more 
urgent  now,  I  shall  repeat  what  I  said  then,  ''One  thing 
most  needed  at  this  time  is  room  for  domestic  science  and 
domestic  art."  We  have  conducted  our  domestic  science  and 
domestic  art  classes  under  adverse  circumstances  for  years. 
There  is  no  instruction  given  in  the  school  of  more  import- 
ance or  of  greater  value  than  the  teaching  of  these  subjects 
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to  our  deaf  girls.  Most  of  these  young  women  will  have  the 
cares  of  the  home  after  leaving  school.  They  ought  then  to 
receive  the  best  of  training  in  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
and  household  affairs  while  here  in  schooL  We  cannot  do 
this  work  satisfactorily  under  present  conditions.  Another 
important  reason  why  this  branch  of  education  should  re- 
ceive more  attention  is  because  it  prepares  so  many  of  our 
girls  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  dressmakers,  seamstresses,  cooks 
and  servants-  - 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  report  the  school  for  the 
deaf  is  crowded.  W'e  have  a  sufficient  number  of  deaf 
children  this  year  for  eleven  good  sized  classes.  We  have 
ten  school  rooms  only.  Xext  year  there  will  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  pupils,  while  very  few  will  graduate  and  leave 
school.  We  must,  therefore,  have  more  school  rooms.  The 
dormitories  in  this  department  are  alsa  crowded.  The 
dining  room,  too.  will  accommodate  no  more  children  with- 
out inconvenience. 

We  can  double  the  size  of  the  dining  room  by  using  the 
present  chapel,  which  formerly  was  a  part  of  the  dining  hall. 
There  are  no  available  rooms  an37where  for  school  rooms  or 
dormitories.'  A  new  building  only  will  give  the  room  neces- 
sary. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  L'tah  School  for  the  Blind  has  not  grown  so  fas: 
proportionately  as  the  school  for  the  deaf.  This  is  the  seven- 
teenth year  for  this  school.  There  are  now  enrolled  twenty- 
eight  pupils,  divided  into  three  classes.  There  are  among 
these  three  high  school  students.  The  total  nimiber  of  blind 
persoos  enrolled  since  the  school  opened  in  1896  is  seventy- 
six.  Sixteen  of  these  have  completed  the  grammar  srade? 
and  six  have  been  graduated  from  the  high  school. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  fact  that  one  of  these  high 
school  graduates,  although  totally  blind,  is  in  his  senior 
year  at  the  University  of  Utah.  His  record  at  the  Universit^- 
is  a  credit  to  himself  and  this  institution.  He  will  complete 
his  full  college  course  in  a  little  more  than  three  years. 
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There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  department.  The  results  of  the  educational 
work  are  proving  very  satisfactory.  The  blind  children  are 
happy,  obedient,  studious,  and  enthusiastic  workers.  They 
are  doing  well  in  school,  in  the  sloyd  room,  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  in  music. 

The  completion  of  the  rooms  in  the  annex  building  gives 
ample  dormitory  space  for  this  department.  The  new  rooms 
are  bright,  airy  and  convenient  and  much  appreciated. 

.SPECIAL  EXERCISES. 

Each  year,  for  several  years,  in  the  month  of  j\Iay  we 
♦  have  given  a  recital  by  the  piano  and  vocal  pupils  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  also  an  exhibition  demonstrative  of  the 
work  done  by  both  the  deaf  and  blind  pupils  in  physical  ed- 
ucation. These  exercises  have  been  witnessed  by  hundreds 
of  citizens  and  taxpayers  and  have  been  very  favorably  com- 
mented upon.  They  have  also  helped  to  convey  to  the 
public  the  character  of  work  being  done  in  the  school. 

At  the  festival  in  Alay  1912  there  were  present  to  wit- 
ness the  exercises  upon  our  spacious  and  beautiful  lawns 
between  two  and  three  thousand  people  many  of  whom  were 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  Prominent  among  those  present  were 
Governor  and  'Mrs.  William  Spry,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  A.  C.  Xelson,  Attorney  General  and  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Barnes,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon 
Bamberger,  ]\Iayor  and  ^Irs.  A.  G.  Fell,  and  ^Ir.  and  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Browning  and  numerous  others. 

Below  are  the  programs  of  the  last  two  events  : 

RECITAL 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind, 
Wednesday  Evening,  May  8,  1912. 

PROGRAM. 


1.    (a).    "Phiilis/'  Opus  20,  No.  5  

(b).    ''To  Springtime"'  

Lulu  McDonald. 


.  .  .Petre 
Franklin 
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2.  (a).    "Chauson  d'Enfant."  Opus  48,  Xo.  1  Guilmant 

(a)  .    "La  Fontaine."  Opus  6,  Xo.  1  Reynald 

Janie  McClellan. 

3.  Solo.  "  If  Love  Lies  Dead'"  Ferber 

James  Jacobs. 

4.  (a).    -To  a  Wild  Rose."  Opus  51.  Xo.  1  MacDowell 

(h).    Sextette  from  Lucia.  (Krug)  Donizetti 

Ellen  Youngstrom. 

5.  (a;.    -In  a  Rosebed."  Opus  120.  Xo.  11  Merkel 

(b)  .     "Valse  Arabesque."  Opus  82  Lack 

Janie  McClellan. 

6.  Tenor  Solo.  ""Then  You'll  Remember  Me"  Balfe 

James  Jacobs. 

7.  (a).    -A  Song,"  Opus  55.  Xo.  5  >  MacDowell 

(b).     'Valse  Impromptu."  Opus  231  Lack 

Ellen  Youngstrom. 

MAY  FESTIVAL. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
Friday,  May  17,  1912—5:30  to  7:30  p.  m. 

PROGRAM. 

1.  Crowning  of  May  Queen: 

(a).  March. 
(h).  Salute. 

2.  Couple  Dances  Deaf  and  Blind  Pupils 

(a)  .    Benita  Step. 

(b)  .    Darkey  Schottische 

(c)  .    Daint}-  Step 

(d)  .  Varsovienne 

(e)  .    Cherry  Blossom 
Cf).    Board  Walk. 

3.  Motor  March.  Skirt  Dance  Deaf  Girls 

4.  (a).    Club  Swining  ) 

(b).    Irish  Jig  j  ^^^"^  G^^ls 

5.  Fancy  March  Deaf  Boys  and  Girl- 

6.  Singing  Games  Blind  Boys  and- Girls 

7.  Fencing  Deaf  Boys  and  Girls 

8.  Virginia  Reel  Blind  Girls 

9.  (a).    Waltz   ] 

(b).    Rustic  Dance.  |  ^'"^  ^"^ 

10.  Highland  Fling.  Scotch  BHnd  Girls 

11.  Tamborine  Dance.  Spanish  Deaf  Girls 

12.  Dances  Little  Blind  Boys  and  GirL 

(a)  .    Hans  and  Gretchen 

(b)  .    German  Dance. 
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13.  American   Beauty   Waltz  Deaf  GirU 

14.  Game  Blind  Boys  and  Girl- 

15.  Folk.  Dances  Blind  Boys  and  Girls 

{a.).  Swedish 

(b)  .  Danish 

(c)  .    Swedish  Oxdansen  (Dueli. 

16.  Minuet.  French  Deaf  Boys  and  Girls 

17.  Mav  Pole  Dance  \1I 


CONVENTIONS. 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was 
held  at  Delavan.  Wisconsin,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin School  for  the  Deaf,  from  July  6  to  14.  1911.  The  con- 
vention was  a  large  one  and  was  instructive  and  profitable. 
Our  school  was  represented  by  Mr.  ^lax  W.  Woodbury.  Miss 
Anna  B.  Kirkpatrick.  Miss  Betsy  Larsen.  Miss  Lester  Stan- 
back.  Miss  Mattie  Robinson  and  myself.  I  had  the  honor  to 
present  a  paper  on  "The  Use  of  !Machiner\-  in  the  Industrial 
Departments  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf.*" 

From  June  25  to  28.  1912.  the  twenty-first  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Pittsburg.  This  was  a  large  gathering  of  representatives 
from  schools  for  the  blind.  ^lany  important  papers  were 
presented  and  discussed.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  address  the 
convention  upon  the  topic.  **To  What  Extent  Should  the 
Education  of  our  Pupils  be  \'ocational At  the  business 
session  I  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 


ACCIDENT  TO  PAINTERS. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  accident  which 
hefell  the  two  painters.  Messrs.  Oscar  Anderson  and  \\'illiam 
Stagle.  while  painting  the  cornice  of  the  main  building  June 
30,  1911.  and  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Stagle  and 
a  broken  thigh  for  Mr.  Anderson.  My  recommendation  is 
that  your  honorable  body  present  the  details  of  the  accident 
to  the  Legislature  with  the  request  that  the  families  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  actual  expenses  resulting  from  the  acci- 
dent. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  by  : ::e  l^egi-.a- 
ture  of  1911  for  the  biennial  period  ending^  June  30.  1913: 

General  Maintenance    S8Q,000.00 

Renewals  and  Improvementi    5,000.00 

Libraries    500.00 

Fire  Escapes    .  .    2  J^50.00 

Finishing  Annex  Building  .  2,000.00 

Greenhouse    1.500.00 

^Pasture  Land    7.525.80 


S99  Jy  5.80 

^  This  appropriation  was  made  through  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners.  The  land  comprises  about  one  hundred 
thirty-five  acres  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  school 
property. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  l^r^  -  :  re 
when  appropriating  funds  for  the  erection  of  bams  at  several 
of  the  state  institutions  to  have  included  money  for  a  bam 
for  this  school.  In  s6mc  unaccountable  way.  however,  the 
particular  item  covering  our  bam  was  missing  when  the  bill 
finally  reached  the  printer.  We  are.  therefore,  compelled 
again  to  request  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  this  needed 
improvement. 

There  remains  of  the  general  maintenance  appropriation 
a  balance,  which  with  the  stuns  yet  to  be  received  from  land 
fund  interest  and  rentals.  wiU  meet  the  school's  needs  to  the 
end  of  the  biennial  period.  The  appropriation  for  renewals  and 
improvements  has  been  expended  for  painting,  drains  and 
ditches,  a  piano,  an  organ,  a  dryer,  a  fire  hydrant,  a  stitcher, 
a  vegetable  peeler,  play  ground  apparatus,  seats  for  th^ 
chapel  and  the  remodeling  of  the  plunges.  Practically  all  of 
the  appropriation  for  books  has  been  spent.  The  balance  re 
maining  will  be  used  for  books  now  ordered. 

Two  new  fire  escapes  were  erected  with  the  appropria- 
tion of  S2750.  Of  this  sum  there  remains  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $20^35  which  reverts  to  the  treasury.  The  finish- 
ine  ^'f  the  r'"<^rns  in  the  annex  btii!din£r  exceeded  the  funds 
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provided  S166.67  which  amount  was  paid  out  of  earned 
funds.  The  greenhouse  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost 
slightly  above  the  amount  allowed.  It  is  a  good  building 
and  a  substantial  improv  ement. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

For  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1.  1913,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1915,  we  shall  need  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  institution,  besides  the  interest  and  rentals  derived 
from  the  land  funds,  $90,000  for  the  two  years :  for  renewals 
and  improvements,  including  painting,  new  floors,  machinery, 
bakery,  kitchen,  and  laundry  equipment,  desks,  musical  in- 
struments, alteration  of  building  for  domestic  science,  and 
ordinary  repairs  $6,000;  for  circulating  library  for  the  blind, 
and  library  for  the  deaf  $600;  for  a  cottage  hospital  and 
furnishings  $7,000 ;  for  a  barn  and  live  stock  $6,000 ;  for  a 
modern,  fire-proof  school  building  and  chapel,  heating  and 
furnishings  $75,000. 

RECAPITULATION. 


For  general  maintenance   S  90,000 

For  renewals  and  improvements    6,000 

For  libraries    600 

For  barn  and  live  stock    6,000 

For  cottage  hospital  and  furnishings    7.000 

For  school  building  and  chapel   75,000 


$184,600 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
for  your  warm  interest  in  the  institution  and  its  affairs,  and 
for  your  many  courtesies  to  me  personally.  I  desire  also  to 
assure  you  of  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers, 
and  employees  of  the  school.  They  are  largely  responsible 
for  and  should  share  in  whatever  praise  is  due  for  the  success 
of  the  work  of  the  institution. 

\'ery  respectfully  submitted, 
FRAXK  ^r.  DRIGGS,  Superintendent. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  submit  my  report  as 
to  the  health  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  for  the  biennial 
period  closing  Xovember  30.  1912. 

In  general  the  health  conditions  have  been  good.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases,  but 
no  fatalities  have  resulted. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  again  to  the  need  of  a 
more  modern,  thoroughly  sanitary  and  better  equipped  hos- 
pital. The  building  now  in  use  is  poorly  suited  for  contag- 
ious diseases :  the  plumbing  arrangements  are  bad,  and  there 
is  no  room  in  the  building  for  surgical  work.  I  recommend 
the  erection  of  a  new  hospital  building  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

The  following  tabulated  lists  give  the  more  important 
cases,  both  medical  and  surgical : 

MEDICAL  CASES. 


Albuminuria    1 

Amenorrhea    1 

Diphtheria   10 

Erysipelas    2 

German  Measles    1 

Grippe   2 

Laryngitis    1 

Leakage  of  the  Heart    3 

Measles   23 

Slumps   32 

Palpitation    1 

Pneumonia    3 

Quinsy   1 

Scarlet  Fever   

Smallpox    8 

Tonsilitis   16 
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SURGICAL  CASES. 


Abscess    1 

Crushed  wound   1 

Fracture    1 

Incised  wound   2 

Operations  for  Cataract   2 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  W.  BAKER,  M.  D. 

Physician. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  herewith  present  my  report 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  institution  for  the  two 
years  ending  November  30,  1912: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  : 

December  1,  1910  $5,721.09       $  5.721.09 


Bank  Checks: 

January  24,  1911  $     16.50       $  16.50 

State  Warrants: 

December  12,  1910  $5,157.73 

December  14,  1910   5,154.33 

January  20,  1911   4,479.05 

February  24.  1911   4,178.04 

March  30,  1911   3,877.34 

April  22,  1911   4,125.44 

May  17,  1911   2,849.19 

May  19,  1911   1,000.00 

■  July  1,  1911   1,983.63 

July  27,  1911   3,278.60 

August  11,  1911  :   5,342.93 

September  13,  1911   4,163.02 

October  19,  1911   5,487.47 

October  21,  1911   173.80 

November  20,  1911   7,800.97 

December  18,  1911   6,172.75 

January  22,  1912   6,329.42 

February  20,  1912   5,460.81 

March  15,  1912   4,582.29 

April  30,  1912   4,848.38 

May  24,  1912   5,771.13 

June  22,  1912   7,134.53 

July  17,  1912   3,152.54 

September  19,  1912  $3,875.56 

September  30,  1912   2,458.45 

October  18,  1912   5,720.33 

November  23,   1912   6,511.48  $121,069.21 
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Wyoming  Warrants: 

December  8,   1910  $1,050.00 

June  14,  1911   1,050.00 

January  8,  1912   1,225.00 

June  13,  1912   1,400.00       $  4,725.00 

Receipts  from  Superintendent  Driggs: 

January  19,  1911  $  345.31 

April  27,  1911   526.14 

August  15,  1911   473.82 

September  9,  1911   262.24 

November  1,  1911   178.02 

December  13,  1911   618.67 

January  22,  1912   .  529.37 

September  23,  1912   1,471.71 

November  20,  1912   217.14       $  4,622.42 

Total  Deposits    $136,154.22 

Total  Vouchers   Paid   128,703.17 

Balance  December  1,  1912   $  7,451,05 

Very  Respectfully  Submitted, 


R.  A.  MOVES, 

Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 
RECEIPTS. 

December  1.  1910,  to  November  30,  1912. 

Balance  on  hand  December  1.  1911  $  5,721.09 

State  Auditor,  maintenance   103.810.34 

Tuition  from  other  states   4.975.00 

State  Auditor,  finishing  Annex  Building  1908-10   100.65 

State  Auditor,  finishing  Annex  Building  1910-12   2.000.00 

Shoe  Shop    136.05 

Fire  Escapes,  State  Auditor   2,545.65 

State  Auditor.  Libraries   447.63 

State  Auditor.  Renewals  and  Improvements,  1908-10   507.21 

State  Auditor.  Renewals  and  Improvements.  1910-12   5,000.00 

From  Carpenter  Shop   125.68 

Printing  Office    2.05 

From  Sewing  Room   2.25 

From  School  for  the  Blind   16.25 

From  Stable  and  Live  Stock   547.85 

From  Grounds    255.40 

From  Pupils    2.520.38 

From  Miscellaneous  sources    783.01 

State  Auditor.  Greenhouse....   1.500.00 


S130,996.49 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
From  December  1,  1910,  to  November  30,  1912. 


Salaries,  Superintendent,  Teachers  and  Instructors  $  37,787.58 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees   27,341.93 

Provisions   10,303.01 

General  Supplies    4,191.70 

Fuel,  light  and  water   8,924.05 

Books  and  School  Supplies   1,873.67 

Shoe  Shop                                                                         .  746.29 

Carpenter  Shop   3,566.42 

Printing  Office    502.79 

Sewing  Room   95.44 

School  for  the  Blind   482.18 

Stable  and  Live  Stock  -   1,711.60 

Grounds   1,668.75 

Repairs  and  Improvements   7,012.97 

General  Expenses    2,351.18 

Pupils    2,912.46 

Libraries    438.21 

Fire  Escape  ~   2,545.65 

Barber  Shop    48.87 

Renewals  and  Improvements   4,911.13 

Finishing  Annex  Building   2,166.67 

Greenhouse   1,971.59 


$123,554.14 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  receipts,  1910  and  1912   $130,996.49 

Outstanding  checks    6,175.94 


$137,172.43 

Total  disbursements,  1910  and  1912  $123,554.14 

Checks  issued  in  1910,  paid  in  1911   6,167.24 

Cash  on  hand  November  30,  1912   7,451.05 


$137,172.43 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS,  Superintendent. 
L.  M.  SQUIRES,  Clerk. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  a  detailed  statement, 
under  oath,  of  the  manner  in  which  all  appropriattions  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  1911  for  the  L'tah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  have  been  expended,,  to  wit : 

STATE  OF  UTAH,  ) 

N  ss 

County  of  Weber,  j 

Eva  F.  Corey,  Secretary  of  the  Board*  of  Trustees  of  the 
L'tah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  says  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1911  for  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
are  as  follows : 


General  maintenance   

Renewals  and  improvements 

Libraries   

Fire  escapes  

Finishing  annex  building  .  .  . 
Greenhouse   


S80,000.00 
5.000.00 
500.00 
2.750.00 
2.000.00 
1.500.00 


Said  appropriations  have  been  expended  m  the  manner, 
to  the  persons,  for  the  amounts,  and  for  the  items  as  shown 
by  duplicate  vouchers  duly  verified  by  the  claimant,  certi- 
fied to  by  the  Superintendent,  and  approved  and  allowed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees :  and  that  thereupon  the  said  vouchers 
were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  whereupon  said  vouchers  were  filed  with  the 
State  Auditor,  and  for  further  and  complete  details  reference 
is  hereby  made  to  said  vouchers  filed  with  the  State  Auditor. 

E.  F.  COREY. 

Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of 
December.  1912. 

L.  M.  SQUIRES. 
(Seal)  Notary  Public. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  deafness 
in  the  three  hundred  fifty-five  cases  that  have  been  admitted 
to  the  school  in  the  past  twenty-nine  years  : 


Congenital  113 

Scarlet  Fever    63 

Spinal  Meningitis    47 

Unknown    28 

Dumb,  but  not  deaf   22 

Inflammation  of  middle  ear   14 

Sickness    13 

Measles   10 

Accidents    8 

Typhoid  Fever   8 

Whooping  Cough    6 

Diphtheria   6 

Catarrh   4 

LaGrippe    3 

Pneumonia    3 

Teething   ,   2 

Typhoid  Pneumonia   1 

Hydrocephalus    1 

Exposure    1 

Bronchitis    1 

Enlarged  Tonsils    1 


CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  the  seventy-six  cases  that  have  been  admitted  to  this 
school  in  the  past  seventeen  years : 


Accident?    21 

Congenital    21 

Unknown    9 

Cataract    4 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea    3 

Granulated  lids    3 

Measles    3 

Spinal  meningitis   2 

Inflammation    2 


Scarlet  fever  .  .  .  . 

Teething   

Scrofula   

Retinitis   

Cholera  infantum 
Kidney  trouble  .  . 

Epileps}-   

LaGrippe   
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CATALOG  OF  PUPILS 

1911-1912. 


Utah  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Name.  Post  Office  County 

Allsop,  Thomas   Sandy   Salt  Lake 

Ambrose,  Veronacka   Ogden   Weber 

Austin,  Thomas   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Bevel,  Cora    Ogden  Weber 

Billeter,  Ferdinand   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Brian,  Ruby  Ogden  Weber 

Brodie,  Stanley  Salt  Lake  City.'  Salt  Lake 

Burnham,  Gladys   Ogden  Weber 

Busby,  Jessie   Logan   Cache 

Carter,   George   Ogden  Weber 

Carter,  Gladys   Huntsville    Weber 

Carter,  Walter   Joseph  Sevier 

Chapman,  Winnie   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Christensen,  Heber   Ogden   Weber 

Copenhaver,  Stuart   Richfield    Sevier 

Crow,  Lucille   Salt  Lake  City  '.Salt  Lake 

Cutler,  Milo  Panguitch    Garfield 

Delaney,  Mamie  Rock  Springs  (Wyoming) 

Despain,  Guy   Garland   Box  Elder 

Doan,  Elias   Rock  Springs  (Wyoming) 

Edwards,  Leon   Beaver    Beaver 

Edwards,  Rachel   Goshen    Utah 

Elben.  Rufus   Salina   Sevier 

Emerson,  Erma  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Erickson,  Lottie   Sandy  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Eyring.  Mary   Bountiful    Davis 

Farmer,  Voyle   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Fehr,  John   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Frei,  Gordon   Santa  Clara  ;  Washington 

Freston,  Wheelock   Mt.  Pleasant  Sanpete 

Funk,  Florence   Trenton    Cache 

Funk.  Merrill   Trenton    Cache 

Gifford.  Cornelia   Springdale    Washington 

Glenn,  Ralph   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Goga,  Andy  Rock  Springs  (Wyoming) 


Hit.                    Pqsi  <^Bce  Comitr 

*?Fr  :r:--,             :ijiber  Cecter  CHit  .  .....  Ixrm 

'  '   '•■  — -   -  —      - -33i3nica3ii'  af;TTTng,li.ixi 

:  -  ^  -   HmUFTil.t  .  .  .  Weber 

5^£.Tt^^.T.        :  ■  _t                  .  -Salt  Liiii  Salt  Lai:^ 

Hansen.  WiHoril  _  -Amencam  Fort   

*H£sl£r.  I7-:  -   pieassm  Sei5«i^ 

Hrf-d^           .   Sffmn^^dlk  . .  rxii 

' "   Salt  laise  'Citv,  .  SiJt  1^l£±- 

 — Sak  Late  Grr-  S^h 

SimT-rrmsn.  Ciiristiim  .  --Ptdvd   .  -  ~'tc  "r 

Hmchison.  Arfmr  .   T.^-fa^  SSiare    V^r 

Jensen,  loihif  . .  .5^  T-rftw  Orj-.  . 

j£mE£.  CjxL                              -  WeHssifc   Ciicnt 

Jones.  Giafrrr                .  Wdb^  Zb^zm 

Jones,  I-rie     1^  Vdfe  'TLrinnriDx 

Jones.  JoscgA                        ...W-pTWiTV  Cacht 

Jones.  £2±ie  W«st  BarXk^t  Z-iz  Sner 

£emiHTd,  ^inf\\   — — iGffli3Mfl   E  rx  ±2qst 

^iTTrn gg u'nrib..  G^bb   ..Osdem   't^-,-^' 

Sn^  LaTon  ,  5ak  IjAx^  Ciirj-  S^t  ~^i.i:t 

i^jn^sbiny.  Eri:                    .,-Sah  I^c  G^--  Salt  l^t 

Eirt,  lizzk                           ..-Unflen   .  T?^ 

SrtwDod.  j-rimce*                .  .,Sair  I;afe  £arr  Sail 

£105311.  Sicharfi                     ---^Cles^aiid         .  I^oery 

Eramz:,  Siro                       .-~S^  Jjaks  Gi^._ .  Lat- 

^^anA.  Ssif                            ...FauBni^lsm  .  .  Ban? 

l-angston.  danfins                 - -S^ois^teie  VLsmn^cir 

^  .rmgstan.  Cter.  SjiiJi^&fle  .._  : 

l^eiiiiier,  Ifenm   5^  T.E.t^  T--. 

5^                             .--WEJle.  .  Saigjeif 

1  iMUlfullum,  laBDC  .Smm   ""     -rrrrmir  ■ 

Li*iiivgiilMi^  Fa|C  -  — -•■..Sauh:  Lais  Cny  5,i_t  "T-aV-p 

Mantflnitt,  Cara                       .  -  -  liiadest on  . .  Wasaxri 

MjEc^^au  Qmt   ...Sgmmfi  Fn-t   "Ct^ 

liiarris,  Omt                            .  .Mot^  .  Margn-r 

Ma^iiBi:,  Marae      .                 .  .Miirray  .  Sii  l^k- 

^mmliV.  Cirristnm                 .  .  .^onsEndllt  Zv£:i-Eri.x 

Mmgflifu  KeBBcrr                   ...Salt  LzAjt  Gm  SjJi  l.ak-e 

McCimiE,  ILemc                    .  .-D^i^eu  .  .  .  Wei.e- 

l^adfeon,  Fiyftiraihr   .                 ..Garlanfl  .  Bos  moer 

^VrkOson,  ffiaany                               I^lea^ni  ....  Sanpe^ 

•O-^Itea,                                 ...Sab  Late  G^....,  Salt 
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Name.  Post  Office  County 

Olsen,  Kenneth   Ferron    Emery 

Osborn,  Theo   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Peay,  Paul   Manderson    (Wyoming) 

Phelps,  Melvin   Ogden  Weber 

Piva,   Rosa   Park  City    Summit 

Preece,  George  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Rasmussen,   Odean   Salina   :   Sevier 

Ray,  Alvin   *..Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Richey,  Leo  Ogden  Weber 

Robertson,  Joseph  Cheney    (Wyoming) 

Robinson,  Donald   Panguitch    Garfield 

Rose,  Lillie   Pleasant  View    Weber 

Savage,  Loran  Coyote    Garfield 

Seegmiller,  Carlos   Richfield    Sevier 

Sevy,  Una   Salt  Lake  City   .  Salt  Lake 

Sherrod,  Edith   Rawlins    (Wyoming) 

Soderberg,  Lillian   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Stallings,  Vanile  Ogden  Weber 

Stanley,  Marvin   Park  City    Summit 

Taylor,  Violet  Ogden  Weber 

Thomander.  Tona   Ephraim    Sanpete 

Thompson,  Arold   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Underwood,  Floyd   Garfield    Tooele 

Vick,  Alice   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Waterhouse,  Jack   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Weight,  Ella   Springville    Utah 

Wenger,  Arthur   ..Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake' 

Wenger,  Hart   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wenger,  Leah   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wenger,  Ray  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

West,  Rulon  Pleasant  Grove    Utah 

Westcott,  Norma   Ogden  Weber 

White.  Leo   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wild.  Alma   American  Fork   Utah 

Williams,  Verda  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Winn,  Webster  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wood,  Caroline   Ogden   Weber 

^^^ri'jht.  Edna   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

^'VriQ:ht..  Joshua   '^alt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wright,    Naomi   ^alt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Young.  Ada  Kanesville    Weber 

Young,  Thelma   .....Kanesville    Weber 

Young,  Verda   Kanesville    Weber 
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Utah  School  for  the  Bhnd. 

Name.  Post  Office  County 

Clawson,  Lyverda   Spring  City    Sanpete 

Elmer,    Esther   Qarland   Box  Elder 

Elmer,  Francis   Garland    Box  Elder 

Elmer,  Mary   Garland    Box  Elder 

Fogarty,  Frances  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Foster,  Ida   Ogden  '  Weber 

Getz,  Sarah   Tremonton^   Box  Elder 

Gibson,  Leon    Xephi    Juab 

Heeding,  Tver   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Henkel,  Arthur   Rock  Springs   (Wyoming) 

Jacobs,  James   Park  City   Summit 

Jones,    Irene   East  Portage  Box  Elder 

Kotter,  Elnora  Brigham  Cit}-    Box  Elder 

*Lamb,  Hazel   Toquerville   Washington 

Lamb,  Marguerite   Toquerville   Washington 

Masoero,  Linda  Ogden   Weber 

Maudsley.  Laree   Lehi    Utah 

McClellan.  Gladys   Glenwood    Sevier 

McClellan.  Janie   '  Bancroft   (Idaho) 

^IcDonald,  Lulu  Joseph    Sevier 

Nelson,  Blanche   St.  George    Washington 

Nelson.  Frank   St.  George    Washington 

Nelson,  James   St.  George    Washington 

Noyce.   George   Lark  Salt  Lake 

Payton,  Nellie   ,Dgden  Weber 

Perkins,  Clement  White  Rocks    Uinta 

Pesetto,  Zella   Sunnyside    Emery 

Peterson,  -Walter  Liberty    Weber 

Smith,  Olive   Fairview   (Wyoming) 

Storey,  Scott  Dgden  Weber 

Thomas,  Lyle   Plain  City   Weber 

Young,  Bessie   Ogden  \\'eber 

Youngstrom,  Ellen   Ogden  'Weber 


"Enrolled  but  not  admitted. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  ALL  PUPILS  WITHIN  THE  TWO  YEARS 

BY  COUNTIES. 

Salt  Lake    45 

Weber    28 

Utah   13 

Box  Elder   ,   10 

Washington    11 

Sevier    7 

Sanpete    6 

Cache    6 

Emery    3 

Garfield    3 

Summit    3 

Davis  :   2 

Morgan    2 

Beaver    1 

Iron    1 

Juab    1 

Millard    1 

Uinta    1 

Wasatch    1 

Idaho   ■   1 

Wyorning    9 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Governor  William  Spry  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Utah 

Gentlemen:  In  conformance  with  the  law,  we  are  hon- 
ored to  present  the  biennial  report  of  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  for  the  period  ending  I^ovember  30,  1914, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  school  from 
July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1917. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, the  Physicians,  and  the  Treasurer  which  give  in  detail 
the  condition  of  the  institution  and  reasons  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  next  biennium.  You  will  notice  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  pupils  in  the  institution  has  been  greater  than  antici- 
pated. Two  years  ago  we  based  our  estimate  upon  an  enroll- 
ment of  130;  today  we  have  164  in  the  school.  With  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  our  cities  and  mining  camps  we  should 
expect  and  provide  for  a  greater  number  of  deaf  and  blind 
children  than  we  had  in  former  years  with  a  more  rural  dis- 
tribution of  the  population. 

With  the  above  in  mind  the  Board  opposed  the  cutting  of 
our  maintenance  for  this  biennial  period  of  $5,000,  which  the 
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last  Legislature  felt  necessary  to  do.  Every  ef¥ort  has  been 
made  by  the  Board  to  keep  within  the  appropriation,  but  with 
the  increased  number  of  pupils  and  the  increased  cost  of  living 
we  have  been  unable  to  do  this,  and  will  have  a  deficit  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  new  hospital  is  now  completed,  and  the  old  hospital 
building  remodeled  furnishes  excellent  quarters  for  the  domes- 
tic art  and  science  departments,  and  also  provides  a  home  for 
our  older  girls.  The  barn  has  been  completed  and  has  been  in 
use  some  time.  We  are  about  to  let  the  contract  for  the  new 
kindergarten  building,  w^hich  has  been  delayed  because  of  lack 
of  funds  in  the  State  treasury. 

Several  years  ago  the  Legislature  appropriated  means  for 
the  training  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  State,  but  this  institution 
did  not  meet  the  need  at  that  time  and  was  discontinued.  We 
urged  the  appointment  of  an  adult  blind  teacher  at  that  time 
as  the  best  way  of  assisting  this  most  worthy  class.  The  ap- 
propriation was  made  by  that  Legislature,  but  could  not  be 
used  as  it  was  considered  a  duplication  of  the  amount  given  to 
the  L^tah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind.  W e  again  ask  for 
funds  to  furnish  a  traveling  teacher  who  shall  visit  and  in- 
struct the  adult  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

You  will  notice  in  the  Superintendent's  report,  the  ad- 
vancement in  teaching  agriculture,  the  interest  of  our  pupils 
in  poultry  raising,  and  many  other  items  of  importance.  We 
wish  to  thank  Superintendent  Driggs  and  his  able  co-workers 
for  the  unquestioned  advance  of  the  school,  for  the  excellent 
care  of  the  children,  and  for  the  interest  and  attention  given  to 
our  buildings,  grounds  and  live  stock.  It  is  largely  through 
the  untiring  initiative  and  effort  of  Mr.  Driggs  that  our  school 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Through  the  death  of  Hon.  Isaac  L.  Clark,  August  26, 
1913,  the  Board  lost  a  valuable  and  influential  member,  the 
school  a  warm  and  interested  friend.    Mr.  Clark  was  vice- 
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president  of  the  Board  and  had  served  the  State  for  six  and 
one-half  years. 

In  conckision,  we  have  fully  investigated  and  discussed 
the  estimates  with  the  Superintendent  and  consider  the  fol- 
lowing sums  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school 
for  the  biennium,  beginning  July  1,  1915,  and  ask  that  they  be 
appropriated. 


General  maintenance   $100,000 

Renewals  and  improvements    6,000 

Library,  School  for  the  Deaf   400 

Circulating  library.  School  for  the  Blind   300 

Furnishings,  kindergarten  building   2,500 

Furnishings,  hospital  building   1,500 

Live  stock  and  farm  implements   2,500 

Heating  plant    30,000 

Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind   2,000 

Linotype  for  the  printing  office   3,800 


$149,000 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

MAUD  MAY  BABCOCK, 
E.  F.  COREY, 
J.  W.  F.  VOLKER, 
THOMAS  E.  M'KAY, 
ALBERT  R.  BARNES, 
PETER  A.  SIMPKIN. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  my  report  of  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  biennial 
period  ending  November  30,  1914,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of 
the  requirements  of  the  institution  for  the  two  years  beginning^ 
July  1,  1915. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  school  has  grown  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency.  Much  progress  is  noted  in  the  educational 
work,  industrial  training,  physical  education,  music,  the  study 
of  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects,  speech  and  speech-reading 
and  general  culture.  The  pupils  are  healthy,  obedient,  indus- 
trious and  well-behaved.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  ex 
cellent.  In  every  department  there  is  evidence  of  real  growth 
and  assurance  that  the  institution  is  fulfilling  well  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  established. 

Health. 

The  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  good.  We 
have  experienced  several  epidemics  of  children's  diseases  and 
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have  performed  a  number  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
eased tonsils  and  adenoids,  but  have  had  no  serious  illness  m 
the  institution.  The  reports  of  the  school  physicians  give  in 
detail  all  cases  treated  and  all  operations. 

Enrollment. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  enrollment  for  the 
school  year  1914-1915  is  one  hundred  sixty-four;  in  1913-1914 
there  were  one  hundred  fifty-six;  in  1913-1912,  one  hundred 
forty-four.  The  enrollment  in  two  years  has  increased  twenty 
and  there  are  a  few  more  pupils  to  enter. 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  four  school  years  is  here  given 
in  detail : 


School  Year  1911-1912. 


Deaf    Blind- 


State 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total 

Utah   

40 

95 

11 

14 

25 

120 

Wyoming  . 

.  4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Idaho   

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

59 

43 

102 

12 

16 

28 

130 

School  Year  1912-1913. 

 Deaf    Blind  

State  Boys    Girls    Total    Boys    Girls     Total  Total 

Utah    56        49       105        15        15        30  135 

Wyoming  ..4  3  7  1  1  2  9 


Total    60        52       112        16        16        32  144 
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School  Year  1913-1914. 


Deaf    Blind- 


State 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total 

Utah 

.  61 

56 

117 

16 

14 

30 

147 

Wyoming  . 

.  5 

2 

7 

0 

1 

1 

8 

Nevada  .  . , . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total  .  .  . 

67 

58 

125 

.  16 

15 

31 

156 

School  Year  1914-1915. 


Deaf    Blind- 


State 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total 

Utah 

61 

60 

121 

17 

15 

32 

153 

Wyoming 

. .  5 

3 

8 

0 

1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

,  ,  67 

63 

130 

17 

17 

34 

164 

Graduates. 

The  following  pupils  have  been  graduated: 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF— JUNE,  1913. 

High  School  Course. 

Lillian  Soderberg   .Salt  Lake  City 

Diploma. 
College  Preparatory  Course. 

Arthur  Wenger  Salt  Lake  City 

Diploma. 

Ray  Wenger  Salt  Lake  City 

Diploma. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLTXD— JUNE,  1913. 
Eighth  Grade. 


Sara  Getz 


Tremonton 


Certificate. 


Leon  Gibson 


Xephi 


Certificate. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF— JUXE,  1914. 
High  School  Course. 


Loran  Savage 


Covoto 


Diploma. 


Occupation  of  Graduates. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  graduates  of  both  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  are  makings 
good.  We  find  them  to  be  useful,  happy  and  industrious  citi- 
zens. Many  of  them  own  their  own  homes,  farms  and  con- 
siderable property. 

Appended  to  this  report  is  a  statement  giving  the  names^ 
year  of  graduation,  address  and  occupation  of  all  graduates. 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  1884^ 
there  have  been  enrolled  three  hundred  eighty-seven  pupils. 
Of  this  number  forty-nine  have  been  graduated  from  the  gram- 
mar grade  course,  and  six  of  these  from  the  high  school  course. 
Eight  students  have  entered  the  X^'ational  College  for  the  Deaf 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  five  of  whom  are  now  students  there. 
Five  of  our  graduates  have  pursued  courses  in  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  hearing  with  good  success. 

There  have  been  no  radical  changes  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction or  in  methods  since  my  last  biennial  report.  We  con- 
tinue to  teach  all  pupils  who  enter  by  speech,  speech-reading 
and  writing  and  find  the  results  more  and  more  satisfactory. 
There  are  in  this  department  thirteen  classes  with  an  average 
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of  ten  pupils  to  each  class.  In  eleven  of  these  classes  the  in- 
struction is  carried  on  through  speech,  speech-reading  and 
writing;  one  class  contains  four  oral  and  three  manual  pupils; 
the  other  class,  in  which  there  are  eight  pupils,  is  the  only 
manual  class  in  the  institution. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  School  for  the  Blind  there  are  thirty-four  pupils  en- 
rolled. Since  the  establishment  of  this  school  eighteen  years 
ago,  eighty-five  pupils  have  been  admitted.  Of  this  number 
eighteen  have  completed  the  eighth  grade,  six  have  finished  the 
high  school  course,  while  others  have  taken  courses  in  high 
schools,  academies  and  universities.  One  of  the  last  men- 
tioned pupils,  Murray  Allen,  a  totally  blind  young  man,  has 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Utah.  Another  young  man, 
Arthur  Henkel,  also  totally  blind,  has  finished  a  high  school 
course  in  Rock  Springs,  \\^yoming.  This  young  fellow  re- 
cently won  a  Review  of  Reviews  scholarship  of  $1,000,  and  is 
now  a  student  in  an  eastern  university.  Another  totally  blind 
young  man,  John  Carver,  a  graduate  of  the  eighth  grade,  is 
now  president  of  the  senior  class  in  the  Oneida  Academy,  at 
Preston,  Idaho. 

One  of  the  innovations  introduced  into  this  department 
last  year  is  rug-weaving.  Several  of  the  older  pupils  are  al- 
ready showing  considerable  skill  and  interest  in  the  making  of 
small  rag  rugs.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  blind  may  suc- 
ceed well  enough  in  this  occupation  to  follow  it  as  a  means  of 
livelihood. 

The  progress  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  regular  school 
work,  in  sloyd,  music  and  physical  education  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory. The  blind  children  are  happy,  studious  and  obedient, 
and  appreciative  of  all  that  is  being  done  for  their  comfort  and 
improvement. 

Poultry  Raising. 

In  the  fall  of  1913  the  older  deaf  and  blind  boys  erected  a 
poultry  house  which  was  divided  into  four  large  and  two  small 
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coops.  The  large  coops  were  stocked  with  about  one  hundred 
well-bred  chickens  and  then  turned  over  to  four  groups  of  the 
older  pupils,  the  deaf  girls,  the  blind  girls,  the  deaf  boys  and 
the  blind  boys.  Throughout  the  school  year  regular  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  poultry  raising.  Each  group  was  required 
to  feed  and  care  for  its  flock  and  its  coop  in  a  careful  and 
scientific  way.  All  eggs  were  sold  to  the  institution  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  purchase  food  and  supplies.  In  the  early 
spring  two  small  incubators  were  purchased  and  the  raising  of 
small  chicks  attempted.  The  first  incubation  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  the  second  and  third  trials  were  fairly  good.  At  the  close 
of  school,  June,  1914,  each  group  of  pupils  had  a  small  surplus 
of  profit  on  hand.  Dividends  were  declared  and  the  amount 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  poultry  classes. 

No  other  study  in  the  curriculum  has  proven  as  productive 
in  live  language  lessons,  drill  in  arithmetic,  practice  in  book- 
keeping, and  growth  in  general  knowledge  as  this  subject.  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  manifest  and  because  of  the  practical 
value  of  this  work  to  the  pupils  we  shall  continue  the  experi- 
ment. 

Agriculture. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a  class  of  deaf  boys  study- 
ing floriculture,  horticulture,  gardening  and  general  farming, 
but  in  a  limited  way  only.  This  fall  our  high  school  boys  have 
taken  up  the  study  of  elementary  agriculture,  in  the  school 
room  as  well  as  outside,  more  scientifically.  We  are  hopeful 
of  good  results.  The  fact  that  more  than  one-third  of  our 
young  deaf  men  become  farmers  after  leaving  the  school 
makes  it  seem  necessary  that  this  subject  receive  more  care- 
ful attention.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Legislat'Ure  be 
requested  to  make  a  small  appropriation  with  which  we  may 
purchase  another  good  farm  team,  needed  farm  implements 
and  registered  dairy  cows. 

Heating  Plant. 

Our  heating  plant  is  hardly  sufficient  to  properly  heat  all 
our  buildings.    It  will  be  entirely  inadequate  when  the  new 
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Kindergarten  building  is  completed.  An  appropriation  must 
be  secured  from  the  next  Legislature  to  meet  this  situation. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  plan  will 
be  to  erect  a  new  plant  below  the  hill  north  of  our  barns.  The 
cost  of  a  plant  there  with  the  necessary  tunnels  and  changes 
to  be  made  will  be  thirty  thousand  dollars.  A  little  less  de- 
sirable location  at  the  Nineteenth  street  entrance  will  cost 
twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  present  plant 
could  be  made  over  to  meet  the  situation  for  a  time  at  a  cost 
of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Traveling  Teacher. 

Something  should  be  done  looking  toward  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  State.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, after  careful  consideration,  that  the  most  pressing  need  for 
these  sightless  citizens  of  Utah  is  the  employment  of  a  home, 
or  traveling  teacher,  who  shall  visit  and  instruct  them  in  their 
homes,  teach  them  to  read  embossed  books,  encourage  them  to 
work  and  endeavor  to  make  them  more  contented  and  happy. 
Traveling  teachers  for  the  adult  blind  are  employed  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  eastern  states  and  much  good  is  being  accom- 
plished. I  cheerfully  recommend  asking  for  a  small  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose. 

Special  Exercises. 

The  annual  recitals  by  the  blind  pupils  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  continue  to  grow  in  popularity.  Our  chapel 
is  taxed  to  its  capacity  whenever  such  exhibitions  are  given. 
Hundreds  of  interested  citizens  and  tax  payers  witnessed  the 
exercis,es  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

The  program  of  the  last  recital  is  appended  to  this  report. 

In  May,  1914,  fully  3,500  persons  were  present  at  our  fifth 
annual  May  festival.  This  demonstration  of  the  physical  edu- 
cational work  of  the  pupils  draws  larger  and  larger  crowds 
each  year  and  conveys  to  the  public  in  a  most  effective  manner 
the  character  of  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  State  for  its 
deaf  and  blind  children.    Many  and  favorable  were  the  com- 
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ments  made  by  the  State  officials  and  citizens  who  witnessed 
the  exercises  last  spring. 

The  program  of  May  22,  1914,  follows  this  report. 
Conventions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  July,  1913,  I  presented  a  paper  before  the  De- 
partment of  Special  Education  on  "The  Causes  of  Deafness." 

At  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of 
American  Schools  for  the  deaf  at  Indianapolis  in  1913,  I  read 
a  paper  on  "Curriculum  and  Texts."  At  this  meeting  I  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  conference. 

The  twentieth  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  was  held  at  Staunton,  Va.,  June  25-July 
2,  1914.  Our  school  was  represented  by  Miss  Elizabeth  De- 
Long  and  myself.  I  had  the  honor  of  giving  a  paper  before 
the  oral  section  of  this  convention  on  "Speech  Problems  in 
Combined-System  Schools."    At  the  business  mejeting  I  was 

elected  secretary  of  the  convention. 

The  papers  above  mentioned  are  appended  to  this  report. 


Appropriations. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  by  the  Legisla 
ture  of  1913  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1915 : 


General  maintenance    $85,000 

Renewals  and  improvements   6,000 

Libraries    600 

Hospital  building    7,000 

Barn  and  live  stock   4,000 

School  building    37,500 


Total   $141,000 
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The  balance  now  remaining  from  the  appropriation  for 
general  maintenance  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  school  to  the  end  of  the  biennium,  because,  first,  the 
amount  requested  was  reduced  five  thousand  dollars  by  the 
Legislature ;  second,  the  number  of  piipils  admitted  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  number  anticipated ;  and  third,  the  cost  of  nearly 
all  provisions  and  supplies  is  considerably  greater  than  two 
years  ago. 

With  the  appropriation  for  renewals  and  improvements 
we  have  remodeled  the  old  hospital  building  for  a  ''Girls'  Cot- 
tage" in  which  all  our  domestic  science,  dressmaking  and  sew- 
ing  classes  receive  instruction,  and  in  which  nine  of  our  older 
deaf  girls  live ;  built  a  first-class  bakery,  purchased  a  range,  a 
food  chopper,  beds,  desks,  a  dishwashing  machine,  machinery 
for  the  laundry,  the  shoe  shop,  the  carpenter  shop  and  the 
blind  department  and  have  done  considerable  painting. 

The  appropriation  for  libraries  has  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  needed  for  both  libraries. 

With  the  amount  allowed  by  appropriation,  authorized 
deficit,  and  some  earned  funds  we  have  completed  a  splendid 
hospital  building  well  adapted  to  our  needs.  We  must  have 
another  small  appropriation  with  which  to  equip  the  operating 
room  and  the  diet  kitchen. 

The  sum  provided  for  a  barn,  together  with  some  earned 
funds,  has  been  used  to  erect  a  modern,  sanitary  dairy  barn,  a 
much  needed  improvement. 

The  appropriation  for  a  school  building  will  be  used  to 
build  a  Kindergarten  building  in  which  will  be  housed  fifty 
of  our  youngest  deaf  children.  This  building  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  opening  of  school  next  fall. 

Requirements. 

To  properly  maintain  the  institution  for  the  biennial  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1915,  and  ending  June  30,  1917,  we  shall 
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need,  in  addition  to  the  interest  and  rentals  derived  from  the 
land  funds,  SIOO.OOO  ;  for  renewals  and  improvements,  includ- 
ing painting,  new  floors,  laundry  machinery,  ditches,  physical 
and  chemical  laboratory,  cement  walks,  kitchen  and  bakery- 
equipments,  musical  instruments,  domestic  science  equipment, 
and  general  repairs.  S<5,C00 :  for  library.  School  for  the  Deaf, 
S400:  for  circulating  library.  School  for  the  Blind,  SvSOO;  for 
furnishings  for  the  Kindergarten  building,  S2,500:  for  operat- 
ing room  and  diet  kitchen  equipment  for  the  hospital  building, 
$1,500:  for  new  heating  plant,  S30,000:  for  live  stock  and  farm 
implements.  S2.^00:  for  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind  of 
the  State,  S2, 000  ;  for  a  linotype  for  the  printing  office.  S3, 800. 


Recapitulation. 

For  general  maintenance   SIOO.OOO 

For  renewals  and  improvements    6,000 

For  library  for  the  deaf   400 

For  circulating  library  for  the  blind   300 

For  furnishings  for  Kindergarten  building   2.500 

For  furnishings  for  hospital  building   1,500 

For  live  stock  and  farm  implements   2,500 

For  heating  plant    30.000 

I'^or  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind   2,000 

For  linotype  for  the  printing  office   3,800 


Total   S149,000 


Conclusion. 

Finally,  permit  me  to  express  to  you  personally  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  school  and 
us  welfare.  I  wish  also  to  speak  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
eachers.  instructors  and  employees  of  the  institution  for  their 
iairhfulness,  for  it  is  through  their  eltorts  that  the  success  of 
ihe  past  two  years  is  largely  due. 

\'ery  respectfully  submitted, 

FRAXK  M.  DRIGGS. 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  biennial  period  beginning  December  1,  1912. 

The  general  conditions  of  health  and  sanitation  at  the 
school  have  been  good.  No  serious  cases  of  illness  have  been 
•encountered. 

The  new  hospital  building  meets  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion admirably,  excepting  that  the  operating  room,  the  steril- 
izing room  and  the  diet  kitchen  are  unfurnished.  I  respect- 
fully and  urgently  request  that  a  small  appropriation  be  se- 
cured to  properly  furnish  these  rooms. 


Medical  Cases. 

Chicken  pox   37 

Diphtheria    1 

Eczema    4 

Gastrite    2 

Influenza    10 

Measles    22 

Mumps    6 

Nephritis    1 

Parotitis   6 

Pneumonia   4 

Rheumatism    7 

Scarlet  fever   5 

Skin  disease   8 

Smallpox    1 

Tonsilitis    24 

Valvular  heart  disease   3 

Whooping  cough    7 

Surgical  Cases. 

Absesses    4 

Crushed  fingers    2 
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Fracture  

Incised  wound 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


Hernia 

vScalds 

Sprains 


Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  BAKER,  M.  D., 


Physician. 


SPECIALIST'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  During  the  past  year  all  the  chil- 
dren have  been  examined  and  a  record  made  regarding  their 
eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat  and  a  slip  given  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  school.  There  are  a  number  of  congenital  cat- 
aract that  offer  slight  hope  by  operation.  During  the  year 
thirty-six  have  been  fitted  with  glasses,  one  blind  eye  removed 
on  account  of  pain,  and  thirteen  operated  on  for  tonsils  and 
adenoids.  Nearly  all,  or  rather  the  majority  of  the  deaf  and 
blind,  have  very  high  errors  of  refraction ;  also  diseased  tonsils 
and  adenoids. 


Yours  respectfully, 

LEROY  PUGMIRE,  M.  D. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  December  1, 
1912,  to  December  1,  1914: 

Disbursements. 


December,  1912,  checks  paid   $6,015.62 

January,  1913,  checks  paid   5,829.49 

February,  1913,  checks  paid   6,389.61 

March,  1913,  checks  paid    5,475.23 

April,  1913,  checks  paid   4,776.96 

May,  1913,  checks  paid   5,359.20 

June,  1913,  checks  paid   7,497.20 

July,  1913,  checks  paid   2,132.06 

August,  1913,  checks  paid   4,151.49 

September,  1913,  checks  paid   7,863.74 

October,  1913,  checks  paid   9,141.00 

November,  1913,  checks  paid   7,505.42 

Balance    5,229.24 


$77,366.26 

December,  1913,  checks  paid   $13,778.58 

January,  1914,  checks  paid   8,503.31 

February,  1914,  checks  paid   9,508.57 

March,  1914,  checks  paid    5,695.89 

April,  1914,  checks  paid   6,114.00 

May,  1914,  checks  paid   5,870.30 

June,  1914,  checks  paid   9,248.32 

July,  1914,  checks  paid    4,346.21 

August,  1914,  checks  paid   3,333.72 

September,  1914,  checks  paid   2,607.56 

October,  1914,  checks  paid   5,709.49 

November,  1914,  checks  paid   9,431.82 
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Balance   2,441.44 


$86,589.?! 

Receipts. 

December  1,  1912,  balance    $7,451.05 

January  3,  1913,  State  warrants   5,469.94 

January  22,  1913,  State  warrants   5,285.17 

February  14,  1913,  State  warrants   6,034.77 

February  17,  1913,  F.  M.  Driggs    72Z.7Z 

March  14,  1913  State  warrants   5,398.73 

March  28,  1913,  Wyoming  warrants   1,575.00 

April  20,  1913,  Wyoming  warrants    1,575.00 

June  6,  1913,  State  warrants    1,105.01 

June  16,  1913,  State  warrants   5,200.30 

June  16,  1913,  State  warrants   3,690.15 

August  1,  1913,  State  warrants   3,509.29 

August  7,  1913,  State  warrants   3,936.54 

August  12,  1913,  F.  M.  Driggs   1,437.06 

August  12,  1913,  State  warrant   453.90 

September  9,  1913,  State  warrants   7,535.21 

September  13,  1913,  F.  M.  Driggs   204.43 

October  28,  1913,  State  warrants   9,574.28 

November  8,  1913,  F.  M.  Driggs   126.15 

November  11,  1913,  State  warrants   7,429.07 

November  19,  1913,  F.  M.  Driggs  .  651.48 


$77,366.26 

December  1,  1913,  balance   $5,229.24 

December  9,  1913,  State  warrants   11,636.51 

January  9,  1914,  State  warrants    8,039.15 

January  9,  1914,  F.  M.  Driggs   442.90 

January  29,  1914,  interest  to  January  1,  1914.  ......  29.29 

February  6,  1914,  Wyoming  warrants   2,800.00 

February  9,  1914,  State  warrants   7,167.35 

February  13,  1914,  F.  M.  Driggs   26^.Z^ 
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March  10,  10] 4,  State  warrants                         . ...  .  5,570.34 

March  26,  1914,  F.  M.  Driggs   349.86 

April  8,  1914,  State  warrants    6,065.20 

May  9,  1914,  State  warrants   5,404.10 

June  8,  1914,  State  warrants    8,658.23 

June  10,  1914,  F.  M.  Driggs   288.40 

July  13,  1914,  State  warrants   4,308.97 

August  12,  1914,  State  warrants   3,211.72 

August  21,  1914,  F.  M.  Driggs   897.27 

September  5,  1914,  State  warrant   2,666.47 

October  10,  1914,  State  warrants    5,611.45 

October  16,  1914,  F.  M.  Driggs   1,038.25 

November  13,  1914,  State  warrants   6,462.32 

November  17,  1914,  F.  M.  Driggs   369.15 

November  30,  1914,  interest  to  December  1,  1914..  77.74 


$86,589.21 

Recapitulation. 

Received  from  State  of  Utah,  1913.   $63,622.36 

Received  from  State  of  Utah,  1914    74,801.81 

Received  from  State  of  Wyoming,  1^13   3,150.00 

Received  from  State  of  Wyoming,  1914    2,800.00 

Office  receipts  from  F.  M.  Driggs,  1913   3,142.85 

Office  receipts  from  F.  M.  Driggs,  1914   3,651.13 

Interest  on  hand  December  1,  1914   107.03 

Balance  on  hand  December  1,  1912   7,451.05 


$158,726.23 

Disbursements  from  Dec.  1,  1912,  to  Dec.  1,  1913.  .  72,137.02 
Disbursements  from  Dec.  1,  1913,  to  Dec.  1,  1914.  .  84,147.77 
Balance  on  hand  December  1,  1914   2,441.44 


$158,726.23 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  MOVES, 

Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 
Receipts. 

December  1,  1912,  to  Xovember  30,  1914. 


Balance  on  hand  December  1,  1912   S7,451.05 

Interest  on  daily  balance  to  December  1,  1914   107.03 

State  Auditor,  maintenance    120,741.30 

Tuition  from  other  States    5,950.00 

State  Auditor,  renewals  and  improvements   5,764.24 

State  Auditor,  libraries,  appropriation  1911-13  ....  38.95 

State  Auditor,  libraries,  appropriation  1913-15  ....  443.68 

Shoe  shop   95.10 

Carpenter  shop    81.32 

School  for  the  Blind   8.40 

Stable  and  live  stock   863.49 

Grounds    154.62 

Pupils    4,559.34 

Miscellaneous  sources    756.71 

State  Auditor,  barn    4,000.00 

Cutler,  non-resident  pupil    275.00 

State  Auditor,  hospital^    7.436.00 


S15S.726.23 

*  $436.00  refunded  to  Jessie  D.  Jewkes.  State  Treasurer. 

Disbursements. 

From  December  1.  1912,  to  Xovemiber  30.  1914. 
Salaries,  Superintendent,  teachers  and  instructors.  .  S-14,504.50 


Salaries,  officers  and  employees    32,241.63 

Provisions   '   13,698.06 

General  supplies    5,098.90 

Fuel,  light  and  water    9,473.10 

Books  and  school  supplies    755.63 

Shoe  shop    436.79 

Carpenter  shop    3,552.19 
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Printing  office    776.^7 

Sewing  room    13.20 

School  for  the  Blind    306.19 

Stable  and  live  stock   2,716.14 

Grounds    729.45 

Repairs  and  improvements    6,038.05 

General  expenses    4,308.92 

Pupils    4,319.70 

Libraries   512.33 

Hospital    14,450.00 

Barn    5,731.01 

Greenhouse    195.88 

Renev^als  and  improvements   5,764.24 

Hospital  refund   436.00 


$156,058.78 

Recapitulation. 

Total  receipts,  1912  and  1914  $158,726.23 

Outstanding  checks    5,949.93 


$164,676.16 

Total  disbursements,  1912  and  1914  $156,058.78 

Checks  issued  in  November,  1912,  paid  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912   6,175.94 

Cash  on  hand  December  1,  1914   2,441.44 


$164,676.16 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS,  Superintendent. 
L.  M.  SQUIRES,  Clerk. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT. 


The  following  is  submitted  as  a  detailed  statement,  under 
oath,  of  the  manner  in  which  all  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  1913  for  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  have  been  expended,  to-wit : 

STATE  OF  UTAH, 
County  of  Weber, 


Eva  F.  Corey,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1913 
for  the  L'tah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  are  as  follows : 


Said  appropriations  have  been  expended  in  the  manner, 
to  the  persons,  for  the  amounts,  and  for  the  items  as  shown  by 
duplicate  vouchers  duly  verified  by  the  claimant,  certified  to 
by  the  Superintendent,  and  approved  and  allowed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees ;  and  that  thereupon  the  said  vouchers  were 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
w^hereupon  said  vouchers  were  filed  with  the  State  Auditor, 
and  for  further  and  complete  details  reference  is  hereby  made 
to  said  vouchers  filed  with  the  State  Auditor. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1914. 


ss. 


General  maintenance   

Renewals  and  improvements 

Libraries   

Hospital   

Barn   

School  building  (unexpended) 


885,000 
6,000 
600 
7,000 
4,000 
37,500 


E.  F.  COREY, 

Secretary. 


L.  M.  SQUIRES, 

Notary  Public. 
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Occupation  of  Graduates. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Graduate.  Year.       Address.  Occupation. 

Earl  Moore   1894  Ogden   Carpenter 

Charles  Stucki   1894  Paris,  Ida  Laborer 

Joseph  Oloreiishaw   1894.— ....Grace,  Ida  Farmer 

Ezra  Christensen   1895  Mapleton   Farmer 

Jacob  Beck   1895  Salt  Lake   Painter 

John  H.  Clark   1897  Panguitch   Surveyor-Farmer 

Elizabeth  DeLong   1897  Ogden   Teacher 

Axel  Amundson   1898  Salt  Lake   Photographer 

Andrew  Madsen   1898  Manti   Farmer 

Nephi  Larson   1898  Ogden  Instructor 

Amy  Devine-Hawkins   1899  Bountiful   Wife 

Charles  Martin   1900  Menan,  Ida  Farmer 

Lillian  Swift-Drake   1900  Washington   Wife 

Mamie  Young-Larson   1901  Ogden   Wife 

Joseph  Cameron   1902  Lehi   Carpenter 

Elgin  Jaeobson   1902  Bountiful   Carpenter 

Elmo  Kemp   1902  Boulder,  Mont  Instructor 

Peter  Slot   1902  W^est  Weber   Farmer 

*Maggie   Clotworthy-Cole....l905  Eedondo,  Cal  ..W^ife 

Joseph  G.  Keeley   1905  Salt  Lake  Business 

Eufus  E.  Briggs   1907  Trenton   Laborer 

Elsie  Christensen   1907  Lents,  Ore  At  Home 

Lizzie  Eggington   '.  1907  Ogden  Instructor 

Emma  Emmertson   1907  Salt  Lake   Teacher 

Ivy  Griggs-Low   1907  Boulder,  Mont  Wife 

Fred  Low   1907  Boulder,  Mont  Instructor 

Mary  Woolslayer  1907  Salt  Lake   University  Student 

Leona  Cutler-Briggs   1908  Trenton   Wife 

Alfred  C.  Keeley   1908-11  Washington,  D.  C  College  Student 

Charles  H.  Buck   1908  West  Weber   Farmer 

J.  Hazel  Clark   1908  Springville   Farmer 

Otto  Farley   :  1908  Salt  Lake   Printer 

Kate  Keeley   1908-11  Washington,  D.  C  College  Student 

Anders  Pherson   1908  American  Fork   Farmer 

Harvey  White   1908  Beaver  Farmer 

Lillian  Soderberg   1908-13  Washington,  D.  C  College  Student 

Loran  Savage   1910-14  Coyoto   Farmer 

Arthur  Wenger   1910-13  Washington,  D.  C.-. College  Student 

Eay  Wenger   1910-13..  Washington,  D.  C  College  Student 

Pearl  West-Farley   1910  Salt  Lake   Wife 

Alma  Wild   1910  Ogden   High  School  Student 
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Maud  Hall   1912  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Cora  Hitesman   1912  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Maree  Hunter   1912  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Eric  Kingsbury   1912  Malad,  Ida  Farmer 

Kenneth  Olsen   1912  Ogden   High  School  Student 

George  Preece   1912  Ogden   Farmer 

Leo  Richey   1912  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Xaomi  Wright   1912  Ogden   High  School  Student 

""Deceased. 


Occupation  of  Graduates. 

Utah  School  for  the  BHnd. 

Graduate.  Year.       Address.  Occupation. 

Murray  Allen   1905-9  Ogden   Post  Graduate  Student 

Janey  MeClellan   1905-9  Ogden   Post  Graduate  Student 

Thomas  Biddulph   1906  Hooper   At  Home 

Zilla  Curtis   1906-10  Ogden   Supervisor 

Marie  Hansen   1906  Salt  Lake   At  Home 

Ferrie  Ross   1906  Ogden   Merchant 

Ellen  Youngstrom   1906-10  Ogden   Laborer 

Bernhard  Iverson   1907  Salt  Lake   Merchant 

Carl  Lind   1907-11  Salt  Lake   Merchant 

Lulu  McDonald   1907  Ogden   High  School  Student 

William  Nichols   1907-11  Murray   Instructor 

John  Carver   1911  Preston  Ida  College  Student 

Lyverda  Clawson   1911  Spring  City   At  Home 

Elnora  Kotter  1911  Ogden  High  School  Student 

George  Woodruff   1911  Murray   Canvasser 

Arthur  Henkel   1912  Yalpariso,  Ind  L'niversity  Student 

Sarah  Getz   1913  Tremonton   High  School  Student 

Leon  Gibson   1913  Xephi,  L^t  High  School  Student 
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May  Festival. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Friday,  May  22,  1914,  5  :30  to  7:15  p.  m. 

PROGRAM. 

Presentation  of  Graduating  Class 
Loran  Savage,  Coyoto,  Utah 

May  Day  Pageant. 
A  lovely  princess  gaily  comes 

To  Fairyland  at  close  of  day ; 
The  fairies  welcome  her  with  joy 

And  crown  her  festive  Queen  of  May. 

Then  in  this  land  of  grass  and  flowers. 

Until  the  twilight  hour  serene. 
The  happy  fairies  gaily  dance 

To  please  their  lovely  new-crowned  queen. 

— Xora  Kotter. 

The  Princess  Allured  by  the  Fairies. 

Princess   Nellie  Driggs 

Fairy  Queen   Edna  Wright 

Fairies  Crown  Their  Queen. 

1.  Zephyr  Schottische  Deaf 

"With  joy  and  mirth  we  skip  and  glide, 
In  festive  glee  at  evening  tide." 

2.  Social  Dances   Deaf  and  Blind 

(a)  Harvard  Waltz. 

(b)  Crown  Princess. 

(c)  Ostende. 

(d)  Castle  Glide. 

(e)  Bee  Hive  Waltz. 

(f)  Krakoviak  (Polish  Dance). 

(g)  Jig- 

3^    Games  Deaf,  Led  by  Sterling  Price 
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4.  Poppies   Blind 

5.  Xational  Quadrille  Deaf  and  Blind 

6.  Couple  Dances   Deaf  and  Blind 

fa)  Xormandische. 

(h)  Dainty  Step. 

( c)  Rustic  Dance. 

(d)  Two  Step. 

(e)  Long  Dance. 


Fencing   Blind 


8.  Athletic  Dancing  Deaf,  Led  by  Sterling  Price 

( a)    Running  and  Archery. 
(h)  Baseball. 

fc)  Field,  Hammer  Shot,  Discus,  Javelin,  Broad 

Jump. 

(d)  AVrestling. 

(e)  Fencing  and  Boxing. 

9.  (a)    Fairy  Queen   Deaf 

fb)    Greek  ^Maidens  Playing  Ball. 

''AVould  you  know  the  Scottish  Swing, 
AVatch  with  care,  the  Highland  Fling." 

10.  Highland  Fling   Deaf 

11.  Dutch   Blind 

12.  Folk  Dances   Blind 

(a)  Mountain  March  (Norwegian), 

fb)  Schottische  (Swedish), 

(c)  Quadrille  (Danish). 

fd)  Ostagota  Polka  (Swedish). 

13.  Gavotte   Deaf 

"Round  this  Festive  Pole  of  May 
Dance  we  now  at  close  of  dav.'' 


14.    Mav  Pole  Dance 


All 
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Recital. 


Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 
Friday  Evening.  May  8,  1914. 

PROGRAM. 

1.  Piano  (four  hands),  '^Intermezzo"  Mascagni 

Miss  Ida  Foster  and  Miss  Lulu  McDonald. 

2.  (a)    "Reverie,"  Opus  25  Chas.  Wakefield  Cadman 

(b)    "In  a  Gondola"   Heins 

Miss  Sarah  Getz. 

3.  Tenor  Solo,  (a)    "In  the  Time  of  Roses"  Reichardt 

(b)    "Ava  Maria"   Millard 

Mr.  James  Jacobs. 

4.  (a)    "Fan  Fare"-  Theo.  DuBois 

(b)    "Spring's  Greeting"  (left  hand  alone)  Hummel 

Miss  McDonald. 

5.  (a)    "La  Senerta"  Broga 

(b)    "Good  Night"   Loeschorn 

Miss  Foster. 

6.  Tenor  Solo,  (a)    "Song  of  Yesterday"  Bischofif 

(b)    "Love's  Rosary"   Stenhammer 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

7.  (a)    "Valse  Napolitaine,"  Opus  32  Ringuit 

(b)    "To  Springtime"   Brahms 

Miss  Linda  Masoera. 

8.  Tenor  Solo,  (a)    "Ever  Since  Then'  Stenhammer 

(b)    "The  Message"   .  .Mildenberg 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

.9.  .  (a)    "Narcissus"   Nevin 

(b)    "Serenata"   Moskowski 

Miss  Foster. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  deaf- 
ness in  the  three  hundred  eighty-seven  cases  that  have  been 
admitted  to  the  school  in  the  past  twenty-nine  years : 


Congenital   122 

Scarlet  fever   65 

Spinal  meningitis    56 

Unknown    31 

Dumb,  but  not  deaf   25 

Inflammation  of  middle  ear   14 

Sickness    13 

Measles    13 

Typhoid  fever    9 

Accidents    8 

Whooping  cough   .'   6 

Diphtheria    6 

Catarrh    5 

Pneumonia    4 

LaGrippe    3 

Teething    2 

Typhoid  pneumonia   1 

Hydrocephalus    1 

Exposure    1 

Bronchitis    1 

Enlarged  tonsils   1 


CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  blindness 
in  the  eighty-five  cases  that  have  been  admittd  to  this  school 
in  the  past  eighteen  years : 


Accidents    22 

Congenital    32 

Unknown    10 

Cataract    7 
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Ulceration  of  the  cornea   3 

Granulated  lids    3 

Measles    3 

Spinal  meningitis   2 

Inflammation   2 

Kidney  trouble    2 

Retinitis    2 


Scarlet  fever  . . . . 

Teething   

Scrofula   

Cholera  infantum 

Epilepsy   

LaGrippe  

Diphtheria   
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Utah  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Xame.  Postoffice.  County. 

Allsop,  Thomas  Sandy   Salt  Lake 

^Anderson,  Ruth  Ogden   Weber 

Austin,  Thomas   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Bevel,  Cora  Ogden  Weber 

Billetcr.  Ferdinand  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Brian,  Ruby   Ogden   "....Weber 

Brodie,  Stanley   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

'^'Brown,  Eva    .Ogden   \\>ber 

Burnham,  Gladys   Ogden   Weber 

Busby,  Jessie   Logan   Cache 

Carter,  George  Ogden   Weber 

Carter,  Gladys  Ogden   Weber 

Carter,  Walter   Joseph   Sevier 

Chapman,  Winnie   Garfield   Tooele 

Christensen,  Heber   Ogden  Weber 

"^Clark,  Elmer   Santaquin   L'tah 

Copenhaver,  Stewart  Richfield   Sevier 

CraAvford,  Vida  Monroe   Sevier 

Crow,  Lucille    Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Cutler,  Milo   Taft   (Xevada) 

Despain,  Guy  Garland   Box  Elder 

Doan,  Elias  .,  Rock  Springs   (^^'yoming) 

Duce,  Ora   Farmington   Davis 

Eccles,  Bud   Ogden   \\'eber 

Edwards,  Leon   Beaver   Beaver 

Edwards,  Rachel   Goshen   L'tah 

Elben,  Rufus   Salina  Sevier 

Emerson,  Erma  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Erickson,  Lottie   Sandy  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Eyring,  ]\Iary  Bountiful   Davis 

Farmer,  \^oyle   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Fehr.  John   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Ferguson,  Harold   Milford   Beaver 

Fowkes,  Ethel   Evanston   (Wyoming) 

Fowkes,  Charles   Evanston   (Wyoming ) 


1 
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Xame.  Postoffice.  County. 

Fowler,  Allen   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Frei,  Gordon   Santa  Clara   Washington 

Freston.  VMieelock   ^It.  Pleasant   Sanpete 

Funk,  Florence   Trenton   Cache 

Funk,  Merrill  Trenton   Cache 

Gifford,  Cornelia  Springdale   Washington 

Glenn.  Ralph   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Goga,  Andy   Rock  Springs   (Wyoming) 

Greenwood,  Virgil   Ogden   Weber 

^Hagerty,  Lucile  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Hall,  Lafel   Hurricane   AVashington 

Hall,  Maud   Huntsville   Weber 

Hansen,  George   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Hansen,  Wilford  American  Fork  •  Utah 

Hatfield,  George   Springville   L'tah 

Hitesman,  Cora  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Holten,  Jennie   Ogden   \\'eber 

Hunter,  IMaree   Salt  Lake  City  .Salt  Lake 

Hunter  Lee   Wilson   Weber 

Huntsman,  Christine   Richfield   Sevier 

Hutchison,  Arthur   Lake  Shore,  Spanish  Fork.  .L'tah 

Jacobson,  Hazel   Pleasant  Grove   L'^tah 

Jackson,  Edwin   Sandy   Salt  Lake 

James.  Evelyn   Frisco   Beaver 

Jensen,  Lulus   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Jewett,  ^Myrtle   Koosharem   Piute 

Jones,  Cyril   V\>llsville   Cache 

Jones,  Gladys   V\'ellsville   Cache 

Jones,  Ivie   La  \'erkin   Washington 

Jones,  Joseph   '.Wellsville   Cache 

Jones,  Katie   AA'est  Portage  Box  Elder 

Kennard,  Keith   Garland   Box  Elder 

Killingsworth,  Glenn  Ogden   Weber 

King,  La  Von   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Kink,  Josephine   Scofield   Carbon 

Kink.  Rosa   Scofield   Carbon 

Kirk,  Lizzie   Linden   I'tah 

Kirk,  Walter   Linden   L^tah 
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X'ame.  Postofifice.  County. 

Kirk,  Florence   Linden   Utah 

Knight,  Richard   Cleveland   Emery 

Krantz,  Signe   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Kunkle,  Vyrle    Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Lamb,  Elsie  Farmington   Davis 

Langston,  Claudius   Springdale   Washington 

Langston,  Otto   Springdale   Washington 

Laramie,  George  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Leckliter,  Mona   Tooele  Tooele 

Lewis,  Earl   Wales   Sanpete 

Linderman,  Irene   Ogden   W^eber 

Livingston,  Faye   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Lundquist,  Zelma  Sandy  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Lusk,  Ellen    Ogden  (R.  F.  D.)  Weber 

Marthini,  Cora  Charleston   Wasatch 

Miller,  Hans   Trenton   Cache 

Moon,  Arnold   Hanna   Summit 

Morgan,  Grant    Spanish  Fork   Utah 

Morris,  Elmer   Morgan  Morgan 

Murchie,  Christine  Porterville   Morgan 

Murphy,  Kenneth  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

IMcCune,  Louise   Ogden   Weber 

Nielson,  Ephraim  „  Garland   Box  Elder 

Nielson,  Harry   Mt.  Pleasant   Sanpete 

*0'Dea,  Hugh  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Olsen,  Kenneth  Ferron   Emery 

Peay,  Paul   Manderson  (Wyoming) 

Piva,  Rosa   Park  City  Summit 

Price,  Albert  E  Pleasant  Green   Salt  Lake 

Rasmussen,  Odean  Salina   Sevier 

Ray,  Alvin   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Rees,  ^lyrtle   \A'ales   Sanpete 

Richey,  Leo   Ogden   Weber 

Robertson,  Joseph   Cheney   (Wyoming) 

Robinson,  Donald  Panguitch   Garfield 

Robinson,  AA'aldron   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

*Rose,  Lillie  Pleasant  View   Weber 

Rose,  ^Mildred   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 
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Name.  Postoffice.  County. 

Roth,  George   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Sanders,  Miles  White  Rocks  Uinta 

Savage,  Loran   Coyote   Garfield 

Seegmiller,  Carlos   Richfield   Sevier 

Sevy,  Una  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Sherrod,  Edith  Raw^lins   (Wyoming) 

Stallings,  Vanile  Ogden   Weber 

Stanley,  Marvin   Park  City  Summit 

Stew^art,  W^ayne   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Taylor,  Violet   Evanston  (Wyoming) 

Thomander,  lona   Ephraim   Sanpete 

Tingen,  Alice  Ogden  W^ber 

Underwood,  Floyd  Garfield   Tooele 

Vick,  Alice   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

W^aterhouse,  Jack  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Weight,  Ella   Springville   Utah 

Wenger,  Hart   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wenger,  Leah   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

West,  Rulon   Pleasant  Grove   Utah 

Westcott,  Norma   Ogden   Weber 

Wild,  Alma   American  Fork  Utah 

Williams,  Verda  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Winn,  Webster   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wood,  Caroline   Cedar  City  Iron 

Wright,  Edna   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wright,  Joshua  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wright,  Naomi   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Young,  Ada   Ogden   Weber 

Young,  Thelma  Ogden   Weber 

Young,  Verda   Ogden   Weber 


Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 


Allen,  "Murray   Garfield   Tooele 

Bentley,  Marguerite  Parov^an   Iron 

Binnall,  Thomas   Granger  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Bishoff,  Frank  Ogden  Weber 
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Name.  Postoffice.  County. 

Clawson,  Lyverda  Spring  City   Sanpete 

Elmer,  Esther   Garland  Box  Elder 

Elmer,  Francis   Garland  Box  Elder 

Elmer,  ]\Iary   Garland  Box  Elder 

Foster,  Ida  Ogden   Weber 

Getz,  Sara  Tremonton  Box  Elder 

Gibson,  Leon   Nephi   Juab 

Heeding,  Iver   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Jacobs,  James   Coalville   Summit 

Jones,  Irene   East  Portage  Box  Elder 

Kotter,  Elnora   Brigham  City  Box  Elder 

Lamb,  Marguerite   Toquerville   Washington 

IVIaddock,  Leo   Ogden   Weber 

Masoero,  Linda  Ogden   Weber 

]McClellan,  Gladys   Glenwood   Sevier 

McClellan,  Janie   Bancroft   (Idaho) 

iMcDonald,  Lulu   Joseph  Sevier 

Nelson,  Blanche   St.  George  Washington 

Nelson,  Frank   St.  George  W^ashington 

Nelson,  James   St.  George  Washington 

Noyce,  George  Lark  Salt  Lake 

Payton,  Nellie   Ogden   Weber 

Perkins,  Clement   White  Rocks  Uinta 

Pesetto,  Zella  Sunnyside   Emery 

Peterson,  Walter   ,  . .  .Liberty  W^eber 

*Rishton,  Floyd  Roy   AVeber 

Rogers,  Arthur   Ogden   Weber 

Roylance,  Arnold   Springville  LTtah 

Smith,  Olive  Fairview   (Wyoming) 

Storey,  Scott   '...Ogden   Weber 

Sullivan,  Eva   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Thomas,  Lyle   Plain  City   Weber 


^Enrolled  but  not  admitted. 


ENROLLMENT  OF  ALL  PUPILS,  BOTH  THE  DEAF 
AND  THE  BLIND,  WITHIN  THE  TWO 
YEARS,  BY  COUNTIES. 


Salt  Lake   45 

W^eber    32 

Utah    17 

Box  Elder   10 

Washington   10 

Sevier    9 

Cache    7 

Sanpete    6 

Summit   4 

Tooele    4 

Beaver   3 

Davis    3 

Emery    3 

Carbon   2 

Garfield   :   2 

Iron    2 

Morgan  '.   2 

Uinta    2 

Juab   1 

Piute    1 

Wasatch    1 

Idaho    1 

Nevada   1 

Wyoming    9 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

Read  Before  the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  the  Salt  Lake  Conven- 
tion, Wednesday,  July  9,  1913,  by  Frank  M.  Driggs. 

The  opportunity  to  present  this  paper  and  discuss  this 
important  subject  is  appreciated.  We  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful  study  of  chil- 
dren. We  are  devoting  a  greater  amount  of  time  to  the  study 
of  the  exceptional  child.  In  this  study  we  are  learning  some 
things  which  should  help  us  to  better  solve  the  problems  of 
educating  these  exceptional  children.  This  seems  to  be  a  time 
for  more  thoughtful  study  of  causes,  effects,  and  remedies  in 
many  lines  of  endeavor.  Such  study  ought  to  enable  us  to 
better  do  the  work  that  lies  before  us.  A  study  of  the  causes 
that  produce  deafness  should  assist  us  in  the  work  of  prevent- 
ing deafness  among  our  children.  If  a  stud}^  of  this  problem 
would  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  deaf  children  in 
the  next  generation,  then  we  should,  by  all  means,  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  question.  That  there  is  here  an  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  some  good  and  beneficial  results,  I  am 
confident. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  deafness  brings  forth  the  fact 
that  the  census  reports  and  the  information  obtained  through 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  incomplete  and  far  from  accurate. 
The  census  enumerators  have  undoubtedly  done  their  Avork 
well.  The  heads  of  the  various  schools  have  been  careful.  The 
primary  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
parents  do  not  know  the  real  cause  of  the  deafness  of  their 
children,  or  if  they  do  know,  they  fail  to  give  the  desired  in- 
formation. If  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  from  parents  or 
guardians  any  reliable  information,  any  actual  cause  of  deaf- 
ness, or  any  accurate  knowledge  of  their  ancestry  with  or 
without  reference  to  defects  in  either  side  of  the  family  tree. 
Very  often  the  causes  given  are  absurd  and  unsatisfactory. 
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We  can,  however,  from  the  census  figures  and  from  other  re- 
ports, obtain  sufficient  data  so  as  to  draw  some  interesting 
conclusions. 

Deafness  a  Symptom. 

Dr.  G.  Hudson  Makuen,  an  eminent  authority  on  deafness, 
causes  and  prevention,  says:  ''Deafness  is  a  symptom  and  not 
a  disease,  and  just  as  long  as  the  human  organism  is  subject 
to  disease,  just  so  long  will  there  be  the  symptoms  or  results 
of  disease,  of  which  deafness  is  a  type. 

''There  are  two  kinds  of  deafness,  viz.,  that  which  is  a 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  child,  or  congenital  deafness,  and 
that  which  is  the  result  of  disease  later  on,  or  acquired  deaf- 
ness. This  is  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  division,  for  nearly  all 
deafness  is  acquired  either  before  or  after  birth,  and  the  child 
inherits  merely  a  tendency  to  the  acquisitions  of  certain  mor- 
bid conditions  which  results  in  deafness  and  which  may  be  of 
either  pre-natal  or  post-natal  development." 

Eliminating  "Dumb"  and  "Mute." 

The  term  "the  deaf"  is  and  should  be  applied  to  the  whole 
class  of  deaf  persons.  Some  people  use  the  term  "the  deaf  and 
dumb ;"  others,  "deaf-mutes,"  and  others,  "mutes."  The  first  of 
these  terms,  "the  deaf,"  is  preferable.  Time  was  when  the 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  were  known  as  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  deaf-mute  institutions,  and  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  During  recent  years 
nearly  all  such  institutions  have  had  their  titles  changed  by 
special  legislative  enactment  so  as  to  be  termed  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  The  words  "dumb" 
and  "mute"  are  fast  being  eliminated,  because  nearly  all  deaf 
children  are  no  longer  dumb  or  mute,  and  because  of  the  sug- 
gestive influence  and  inference  that  the  words  "asylum,"  "in- 
stitutions," "dumb"  and  "mute"  have  upon  the  general  public. 

We  have,  then,  this  classification:  (1)  the  deaf,  meaning 
the  whole  class  of  deaf  people ;  (2)  the  congenitally  deaf,  those 
who  are  born  deaf  or  lose  their  hearing  in  very  early  infancy 
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and  are  thought  to  have  been  so  born,  and  (3)  the  adventi- 
tiously deaf,  those  who  acquire  deafness  after  birth,  usually  in 
early  childhood. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  deafness,  from  the  person 
who  is  slightly  hard-of-hearing  to  the  one  who  is  totally  deaf. 

Census  Reports. 

From  a  report  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay,  an  authority  on  the 
causes  of  deafness,  we  learn  that  the  census  reports  from  15 
countries  of  Europe  give  more  cases  of  congenital  than 
acquir-ed  deafness.  The  census  reports  of  the  United  States 
of  1880  give  a  similar  report,  yet  the  difference  is  not  so  great. 
In  the  same  statistics  we  find  that  the  reported  cases  from  20 
European  and  17  American  schools  for  the  deaf  show  an  ex- 
cess of  acquired  deafness. 

From  my  own  figures,  from  reports  received  from  schools 
for  the  deaf  this  year,  and  including  more  than  8.000  deaf 
children,  32  per  cent  are  reported  as  congenitally  deaf,  14  per 
cent  with  no  known  cause,  and  the  rest,  54  per  cent,  as  being 
adventitiously  deaf.  A  complete  summary  of  the  causes  as  re- 
ported will  be  given  later. 

Some  Remarkable  Causes. 

From  the  twelfth  census  we  find  that  there  were  in  the 
United  States  89,287  deaf  persons.  The  causes  of  deafness  in 
10,115  cases  were  unknown.  In  a  great  many  other  cases  the 
causes  assigned  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, ''sickness,  2,143:  fever,  1.436;  medicine,  205;  headache, 
136;  hard  work,  101."  In  addition  to  these  Avere  a  great  many, 
more  than  1,500,  queer  and  unreliable  causes,  such  as  ''caused 
by  milk  of  diseased  cows,  drinking  castor  oil,  hot  winds,  sti't 
neck,  chewing  paper  and  speaking  loud  in  my  ear,  tootha-  he, 
b;tten  by  a  rat,  driving  government  teams  on  the  plains, 
worms,  worry,  etc."  In  this  connection  I  recall  a  conversation 
with  the  mother  of  two  deaf  girls.  I  had  asked  the  cause  of 
the  younger  child's  deafness.  Her  reply  was,  ''Association 
with  her  deaf  sister."    She  went  on  to  explain  that  the  younger 
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g-irl  could  hear  and  speak  all  right,  but  that  when  old  enough 
to  realize  that  her  older  sister  could  not  hear  or  speak  she, 
wishing  to  be  like  her  sister,  thereafter  refused  to  hear  and  re- 
fused to  talk.  In  looking  up  this  girl's  record,  I  find  the  above 
cause  assigned. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  becoming  deaf  from  driving  gov- 
ernment mules  across  the  plains  we  might  trace  a  cause.  He 
could  have  caught  cold,  contracted  catarrh,  and  developed  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  middle  ear  and  finally  have  become 
totally  deaf.  But  to  trace  cause  and  effect  through  "associa- 
tion with  a  deaf  sister,"  I  cannot. 

Hereditary  Deafness. 

Now,  as  to  the  causes  of  deafness :  First,  congenital 
deafness. 

Dr.  C.  Hudson  Makuen  says  that  about  50  per  cent  of 
congenital  deafness  is  the  direct  product  of  consanguineous 
and  deaf-mute  marriages. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  both  agree 
that  there  is  hereditary  tendency  toward  deafness  through 
consanguinity,  and  that  the  possession  of  deaf  relatives  is  a 
most  important  element  in  determining  the  production  of  deaf 
offspring. 

Mr.  Stoddard  Goodhue,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan, has  this  to  say:  ''There  is  danger  in  cousins  marry- 
ing. Consider  this  complication.  A  young  man  falls  in  love 
with  his  cousin,  they  ignore  the  fact  that  one  of  their  common 
grandparents  was  deaf.  The  two  cousins  marry  and  have  four 
children,  of  whom  two  are  born  deaf. 

"Here  the  hereditary  defect  skipped  two  generations,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  have  reappeared 
but  for  the  union  of  cousins.  The  justification  for  this  belief 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  deafness  may  be  due  to  a  good  many 
different  conditions ;  so  the  marriage  of  unrelated  deaf-mutes 
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resulted  in  deafness  in  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  ofYspring. 
(Other  authorities  give  a  lower  percentage  than  this.)  But 
when  the  parents  are  related — belonging  therefore  to  the  same 
type  or  strain  of  deafness — the  percentage  of  marriages  yield- 
ing deaf  children  increases  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of 
relationship  of  the  parents.  In  one  case,  where  the  marriage 
partners  were  nephew  and  aunt,  75  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  deaf."' 

The  very  fact  that  the  marriage  of  persons  having  the 
same  defeats  intensifies  those  defects  in  the  union  of  the 
strains  that  carry  them  makes  it  seem  imperative  that  con- 
genitally  deaf  persons  should  not  marry  other  congenitally 
deaf  persons.  Especially  is  this  true  where  there  is  a  positive 
hereditary  tendency  tOAvard  deafness. 

There  are  in  Utah  quite  a  number  of  deaf  married  couples, 
perhaps  30  such  unions.  In  three  instances  both  partners  are 
congenitally  and  hereditarily  deaf.  In  about  20  cases  one  of 
the  partners  is  congenitally  deaf.  Two-thirds  of  these  30 
couples  have  children,  and  in  only  one  instance  is  there  a  deaf 
child.  In  this  one  instance  there  is  a  deafness  in  the  families 
of  both  parents. 

Dr.  Fay  says :  "AA'hile  the  principle  of  heredity  is  clearly 
established  as  an  indirect  cause  of  deafness,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  defect  is  not  transmitted 
by  deaf  parents  to  their  children.  Statistics  have  shown  that 
many  married  deaf  have  not  deaf  children,  and  that,  with  deaf 
parents  as  with  hearing  parents,  hearing  children  are  the  rule, 
deaf  children  the  exception :  but  they  also  show,  especially 
when  a  large  number  of  such  cases  are  brought  together,  that 
the  proportions  of  these  exceptions  with  deaf  parents  is  far 
greater  than  with  hearing  parents.  Yet  the  proportion  of  deaf 
children  to  the  whole  number  of  such  children  is  greater  than 
the  proportion  of  the  deaf  to  the  whole  population." 

Scrofula  seems  to  have  an  indirect  effect  or  to  be  the 
cause  of  deafness  in  many  cases.    The  fact  that  many  deaf 
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children  show  traces  of  scrofula  leads  many  authorities  to  con- 
sider this  a  cause  of  deafness. 

Acquired  Deafness. 

The  principal  causes  of  acquired  deafness  are  from  dis- 
eases and  accidents. 

In  a  report  of  the  American  Annals  (1888),  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Fay,  we  find,  out  of  9,209  reported  cases,  the  following: 


^Meningitis   2,856 

Scarlet  fever    2,695 

]\Ialarial  and  typhoid  fever   571 

Measles   448 

Fevers,  non-malarial    381 

Catarrh  and  catarrhal  fevers   324 

Other  inflamations  of  the  air-passages    142 

Falls    323 

Abscesses    281 

Whooping-cough   195 

Nervous  affections   170 

Scrofula    131 

Quinine    78 

Blows  and  contusions   74 

Inflammations  of  the  ear   72 

Diphtheria    70 

Teething    54 

Mumps    51 

Smallpox  and  variola    47 

Erysipelas    36 

Fright    32 

Water  in  the  ear   25 

Sunstroke    21 

Xises  and  concussions    21 

Tumors  11 

Chicken-pox    10 

Struck  by  lightning   10 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  ear   9 

Salt  rheum    3 
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Malformation  of  the  ear    2 

Syphilis    2 

Consumption   I 

Hydrocephalus   '.   63 


Total    9,209 

From  the  United  States  Census  (1900),  Table  XXXVIII 
and  Diagram  33,  we  obtain  from  the  classified  cases  the  fol- 
lowing principal  causes : 

Scarlet  fever    7,424 

Disease  of  ear   4,210 

Measles    2,469 

Influenza    1,776 

Catarrh   .11,702 

Colds    5,074 

Malarial  fever  and  quinine   ,   1,636 

Meningitis    3,991 

Brain  fever   2,013 

Typhoid  fever   2,055 

40,350 

Minor  causes   7,617 


Aggregate  classified   47,967 

■  And  from  Diagram  34  we  get  from  the  unclassified  cases 
the  following: 

Congenital   14,472 

Old  age    3,361 

Military  service    3,242 

Falls  and  blows    2,243 

Sickness   2,143 

Fever    1,436 

Hereditary    909 


27,806 
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Minor  causes    3,399 


Aggregate  unclassified  31,205 

The  following  table  gives  the  causes  as  given  in  the  re- 
cent reports  I  have  received  from  the  superintendents  of  a 
number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  of  America,  1913: 

Per 

Number  Cent 

Congenital    2,570  .319 

Unknown    1,119  .139 

Meningitis    851  .105 

Scarlet  fever   629  .078 

Brain  fever   372  .046 

Measles    233  .028 

Accidents   210  .027 

Typhoid    158  .019 

Whooping-cough   152  .019 

Catarrh   .     140  .017 

Diphtheria    61  .007 

La  Grippe   47  .006 

Miscellaneous  -   1,514  .19 


Total   8,056  1.000 

From  the  census  reports,  statistics,  and  tables,  and  from 
the  authorities  already  quoted,  T  find  the  following  interesting 
facts : 

First.  The  largest  proportion  of  deafness  from  the  classi- 
fied causes  is  found  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

Second.  The  largest  ration  of  congenital  deaf  is  found 
in  a  group  of  States  comprising  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina ;  also  Maine.  The  largest  percentage 
is  found  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 


Third.    A  strange  coincidence  is  that  those  sections  hav- 
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ing  the  least  sunshine  have  the  largest  ratios  of  deafness  from 
affections  of  the  middle  ear. 

Fourth.  The  congenitally  deaf  form  the  mass  of  those 
who  lose  their  hearing  before  the  age  of  two  years,  and  among 
the  non-congenital  cases,  scarlet  fever,  diseases  of  ear,  measles, 
meningitis,  and  brain  fever  seem  to  predominate  over  other 
causes  assigned. 

Fifth.  Between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  we  find  that 
scarlet  fever  and  meningitis  are  the  principal  causes  of  deaf- 
ness. Diseases  of  the  ear  and  brain  fever  are  next  in  im- 
portance. Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  due  to  brain  fever 
occur  before  the  age  of  five. 

Sixth.  Scarlet  fever  is  the  leading  cause  of  deafness  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  ten. 

Seventh.  Xo  single  cause  seems  to  predominate  between 
ten  and  fifteen. 

Eighth.  Catarrh  becomes  the  leading  cause  of  all  deaf- 
ness after  fifteen  years. 

Ninth.  Congenital  deafness  occurs  exclusively  at  birth 
or  in  early  infancy.  Practically  all  deafness  from  catarrh 
comes  in  adult  life.  Xinety  per  cent  of  all  deafness  from  scar- 
let fever,  meningitis  and  brain  fever  ;  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
deafness  from  measles,  and  65  per  cent  of  deafness  from  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  occurs  in  childhood. 

Tenth.  One-third  of  all  deaf  children  have  some  deaf 
relatives. 

Eleventh.  The  percentage  of  born  deaf  and  deaf  from 
"hereditary"  causes  is  greater  among  those  who  have  deaf 
relatives  than  among  those  who  have  not. 

Twelfth.    The  percentage  of  congenitally  deaf  is  nearly 
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three  times  as  great  among  those  whose  parents  were  cousins 
as  among  those  whose  parents  were  not. 

Conclusions  Derived. 

Without  wearing  you  with  more  data  and  other  figures, 
I  shall  present  my  conclusions: 

(1)  There  is  much  need  of  the  study  of  eugenics,  the 
gathering  of  data  concerning  the  presence  of  deafness  in  the 
ancestry  of  the  children  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

(2)  There  is  need  of  more  careful  records  of  the  causes 
of  deafness. 

(3)  There  is  need  of  more  careful  records  of  the  mai  • 
riages  of  deaf  persons  and  their  offspring. 

(4)  There  is  need  of  laws  preventing  the  marriage  of 
persons  where  both  families  have  the  same  defective  strains  or 
defective  hereditary  tendencies. 

(5)  There  is  need  of  more  careful  selection  of  the  par- 
ents of  our  children,  if  we  would  prevent  congenital  and  hered  - 
itary deafness. 

(6)  There  is  need  of  more  scientific  nursing  and  medical 
attention  with  the  children  who  contract  the  diseases  that  fre- 
quently cause  deafness. 

Finally,  my  friends,  I  believe  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
a  period  when  more  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  study  of 
eugenics  and  to  the  breeding  of  more  perfect  human  beings. 
The  day  is  dawning  when  there  shall  be  greater  co-operation 
between  the  teachers  and  the  doctors  in  the  study  of  children, 
causes  of  defect,  prevention  of  disease,  and  hereditary  tenden- 
cies. May  we  not  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  this  day,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  bring  to  the  children  of  tomorrow  fewer  sor- 
rows, fewer  handicap, s  and  fewer  sins  from  the  generations  of 
yesterday  and  today,  and  leave  as  our  heritage  a  more  perfect 
race,  a  better  world. 
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CURRICULUM  AND  TEXTS. 

Read  Before  the  Tenth  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  at  Indian- 
apolis,  Indiana,  June  27-July  1,  1913,  by 
Frank  ■M.  Driggs. 

Just  why  I  should  have  been  singled  out  of  the  herd  to 
present  a  paper  upon  this  most  important  subject,  I  do  not 
quite  understand.  To  outline  a  course  of  study  and  select  text- 
books is,  to  say  the  least,  a  gigantic  task,  and  one  that  should 
have  been  given  to  older  and  wiser  and  more  experienced 
heads  than  mine. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  know  and  more  wisely  plan 
a  course  of  study  for  the  children  who  are  to  be  educated  in 
our  schools,  it  is  necessary  first  to  study  the  child  and  his 
growth  through  the  various  stages  of  development.  Before 
we  build  a  house  we  usually  employ  an  architect,  consult  with 
him,  tell  him  the  kind  of  building  we  need,  and  give  him  some 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  money  we  have  to  expend. 
He  proceeds  to  draw  up  pencil  sketches  which  are  presented 
for  our  criticism,  suggestion  and  approval.  Finally,  the  plans 
are  completed,  the  bids  received,  and  the  work  undertaken. 
Throughout  the  wdiole  procedure  are  scientific  and  profes- 
sional study,  skillful  care  and  supervision,  with  the  final  re- 
sult— a  model  dwelling. 

In  the  study  of  a  curriculum  one  thought  at  least  should 
be' well  considered:  the  course  of  study  is  to  go  through  the 
child,  not  the  child  through  the  course  of  study.  In  other 
words,  the  curriculum  should  be  systematized  so  as  to  meet 
the  chiM's  needs,  arranged  so  as  to  be  presented  step  by  step 
at  the  time  when  the  child  is  ready  for  the  particular  part  of 
the  course  that  best  suits  his  growing  needs  and  when  it  can 
be  most  effectively  assimilated. 
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It  would  be  utter  folly  to  attempt  to  give  a  six-year-old 
youngster  lessons  which,  like  the  superstructure  of  a  building, 
should  follow  the  laying  of  a  suitable  foundation.  It  would 
likewise  be  foolish  to  try  to  teach  a  child  of  sixteen  those 
things  that  should  haye  been  presented  at  the  age  when  play 
instincts  demand  attention  and  when  sense-developing 
agencies  should  have  been  introduced. 

In  harmony  with  the  laws  of  physical  development  there 
are  four  quite  clearly  marked  stages  of  mental  development. 
The  first  period  has  to  do  with  the  child  from  infancy  to  the 
age  of  six  or  seven.  The  second  stage  continues  until  about 
the  twelfth  year.  The  third  runs  to  the  age  of  about  eighteen 
and  the  fourth  continues  through  the  remainder  of  growing 
or  developing  life.  There  are  usually  fairly  well-defined  marks 
of  distinction  between  these  dififerent  epochs — marks  easily 
distinguished  by  the  careful  teacher  of  true  education. 

In  the  first  or  earliest  period,  the  child  gains  intelligence 
rapidly  and  easily  through  the  use  of  his  natural  instincts.  He 
early  acquires,  through  educative  play,  considerable  use  and 
control  over  the  muscles,  and  begins  the  fundamental  develop- 
ment of  his  intellectual  powers.  As  Froebel  says :  "It  is  the 
period  par  excellence  for  rendering  the  inner  outer.'' 

The  second  step  is  that  in  which  the  child  gathers  simple 
facts,  obtains  fundamental  control  of  his  muscles,  and  acquires 
the  use  of  the  primary  instruments  of  education — reading, 
writing,  drawing,  numbers,  and  the  elements  of  language  and 
science. 

The  third  stage  brings  to  us  the  youth  and  with  it  the 
period  of  organization,  construction,  generalization,  and  per- 
ceiving relations.  It  is  the  period  when  the  boy  begins  to  leap 
toward  manhood. 

The  last  period  is  that  of  specialization  and  of  more  care- 
ful thought  and  research.  Now  is  the  time  for  greater  service 
and  of  activity  along  vocational  lines. 
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William  E.  Chancellor  tells  us  that  it  is  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  child  of  five  is  all  curiosity.  His  motive  is  to  see 
things.  He  lives  through  more  experiences  each  day  than 
most  of  us  do  in  a  month.  Thus  he  gains  superficial  sense  im- 
pressions, light  reactions.  Any  drill  is  an  ofi^ense.  All  that 
he  requires  is  to  see  things,  to  play,  to  talk,  and  to  do  things 
that  to  him  seem  worth  while. 

In  this  period  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  sense  training 
through  games  and  play.  It  is  now  that  the  child  can  be 
taught  to  see  and  know.  Here  is  the  awakening  hour.  Now 
is  the  time  for  great  development  of  the  agents  of  education. 

florals  do  not  much  concern  the  child  of  seven.  He  gen- 
erally obeys  his  parents  and  teachers  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  is  not,  and  should  not  yet  be  expected  to  be,  efficient.  He 
is  learning  to  speak,  to  play,  to  imitate,  to  dance,  to  see,  and 
to  do. 

We  too  often  feel  that  the  child  must  sit  up  straight,  keep 
time,  drill,  and  be  quiet.  Too  frequently  we  check  and  stifle 
development  by  expecting  a  child  to  be  an  adult  when  he  is 
and  should  be  a  playful,  active,  growing  youngster. 

In  a  recent  Saturday  Evening  Post,  I  find  the  following 
editorial  comment  upon  the  subject,  ''Squelching  Children 

•'We  wonder  whether  it  ever  occurs  to  a  young  child  w^hat 
a  great  nuisance  he  is  in  the  world,  or  what  tremendous  efi^orts 
the  world  puts  forth  to  abate  him.  The  whole  idea  of  school 
discipline  is  suppression.  The  child  must  sit  rightly  at  his 
desk;  he  must  not  move  about  or  whisper  or  even  shuflfle  his 
feet ;  not  because  that  is  good  for  him — on  the  contrary,  it  is 
as  bad  as  possible  for  him — but  because  if  he  made  a  sound  it 
would  annoy  the  teacher. 

**At  home  he  must  behave  properly,  which  usually  means 
in  a  manner  to  give  the  least  possible  annoj'-ance  to  his  elders. 
With   his  healthy  young  barbarian  nerves,   his  overflowing 
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energy,  his  normal  inclination  to  leap  and  shout,  he  is  a  per- 
petual object  of  terror  to  grown-ups.  If  he  moves  at  all,  a  line 
of  nervous  tension  comes  into  their  foreheads  and  they  look  as 
frightened  as  though  he  were  a  bomb  that  might  explode  at 
any  moment. 

**If  young  children  were  given  to  reflection  they  would 
probably  picture  the  world  as  a  large  spider-web  of  sick  adult 
nerves,  which  any  natural  motion  on  their  part  was  bound  to 
rend.  They  are  taught  implicit,  unquestioning  obedience,  in 
order  that  the  adult  may  shut  them  off  instantly  by  holding 
up  a  finger,  thereby  saving  himself  the  nervous  wear  and  tear 
of  reasoning  with  them. 

"Suppression  and  submission  are  the  beginning  of  nearly 
all  children's  education  ;  but  many  children — especially  female 
children — do  not  need  to  be  taught  submission,  being  too  much 
predisposed  to  submit  anyway.  An  intelligent  course  in  re- 
bellion would  be  much  better  for  their  future  usefulness  and 
happiness — but  it  w^ould  be  annoying  to  their  elders." 

There  is  need  of  something  in  our  courses  of  study  other 
than  hard  study  and  strenuous  tasks.  Our  pupils  must  have 
relaxation,  joy,  rh3'^thm,  bubbling-over  periods,  happiness.  A 
very  prominent  educator.  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  puts  it 
thus : 

"We  need  play  for  health,  recreation,  that  the  few  and 
precious  hours  of  leisure  may  be  refreshing,  not  debasing.  We 
need  it  to  give  flexibility  and  freedom  to  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
dividual now  hard  pressed  by  the  growing  crowd  and  the 
struggle  for  existence.  We  need  it  that  the  moving  of  pure 
joy  among  our  people  may  carry  us  toward  the  finer  forms  of 
expression  and  give  us  a  spontaneous  national  art.  We  need 
music  in  our  modern  life  almost  as  much  as  we  need  bread. 
We  need  it  in  our  schools  almost  as  much  as  we  need  the 
multiplication  table.  W^e  need  it  in  our  lives,  not  only  to  help 
us  to  worship,  but  that  we  may  carry  away  something  better 
than  a  ringing  headache  from  our  precious  hours  of  diversion." 
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If  the  boys  and  girls  who  hear  need  music  in  their  lives — 
and  I  am  sure  they  do — how  much  greater  is  the  need  of 
music  for  our  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  hear  sweet  sounds. 
The  thing  in  our  own  course  of  study  that  has  had  the  tend- 
ency to  produce,  for  our  deaf  children  of  Utah,  music,  rhythm, 
and  joy  has  been  music  in  our  physical  educational  work.  We 
have  for  years  employed  a  musician  to  assist  in  our  gymnastic 
games,  our  folk  dances,  our  drills  and  marches.  Could  you 
have  but  witnessed  our  recent  Annual  May  Festival  given  in 
the  open  air,  upon  beautiful  spacious  lawns,  amid  trees  and 
flower  shrubs,  before  more  than  three  thousand  interested  and 
astonished  spectators,  and  have  seen  the  dancing,  the  march- 
ing, the  rhythm,  the  grace,  and  the  joy  expressed  by  the  chil- 
dren, you  would  at  once  realize  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
music  to  the  shut  ears  of  our  children.  Our  gymnastic  work 
with  music  is  given  during  school-hours,  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  nearly  noon. 

When  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  nine  he  should 
show  more  industry.  Plis  morality  should  begin  to  develop. 
Now  he  thirsts  lor  knowledge,  for  he  w^ants  to  use  it.  He  is  a 
self-centered  individual  and  thoroughly  unconscious  of  self. 
This  is  the  day  for  drill  and  work.  But  we  must  not  forget 
the  fact  that  now  is  the  time  when  the  child  wants  to  do 
everything  he  can  for  and  by  himself.  Herein  lies  the  golden 
opportunity  of  education — educating  one's  self.  I  cannot  for- 
get what  I  once  heard  Dr.  Samuel  Hamilton  say  to  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers  of  the  deaf :  ''It  doesn't  matter  whether  you 
are  teachers  of  deaf  children,  teachers  of  blind  children,  teach- 
ers of  feeble-minded  children,  or  teachers  of  children  of  the 
common  public  schools,  the  real  teacher  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  w^hole  matter  of  education  may  be  simimed  up  in 
these  two  words,  'Effort  Educates.'  "  If  I  can  leave  this  prin- 
ciple with  you  with  emphasis  sufficient  that  you  will  hereafter 
allow  your  pupils  to  educate  themselves,  then  I  shall  not  have 
traveled  from  Utah  to  Indiana  in  vain. 

Superintendent  Francis  of  Los  Angeles  in  a  recent  address 
spoke  most  emphatically  upon  this  point  when  he  said: 
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''Too  much  is  being  attempted  for  the  child,  too  little  by 
him.  Too  many  safeguards  and  restraints,  too  much  protec- 
tion, advice  and  guidance  will  not  result  in  a  race  of  men  and 
women  with  the  mettle  of  our  fathers  and  mothers.  They  de- 
veloped the  real  stuff  within  them  through  early  sharing  the 
responsibilities  of  life  and  playing  their  part  in  the  game. 
Somewhere  below  the  university  and  below  the  high  school 
we  must  lead  the  individual  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
world  owes  him  just  what  he  is  worth  to  himself." 

Drill  is  a  joy  to  the  boy  of  nine  and  ten  and  eleven.  All 
he  requires  is  an  opportunity  to  do  things  with  a  guiding,  en- 
couraging teacher  to  look  admiringly  at  his  splendid  efforts. 
There  must  be  play,  well-directed  play,  for  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  growing  youth. 

Immediately  following  this  period  comes  the  time  in  the 
youngster's  life  when  skill  and  efficiency  are  to  be  attained, 
if  at  all.  Between  eleven  and  thirteen  the  boy  must  knovv^ 
more  exactly ;  he  must  read  and  recite  more  certainly.  What- 
ever he  does  at  this  stage  should  be  well  and  carefully  done. 
The  use  of  tools  comes  admirably  in  at  this  stage,  and  with 
the  use  of  tools  comes  a  wonderful  development  and  the  de- 
sire to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper 
says  that  the  sure  basis  of  a  nation's  strength  is  in  the  in- 
dustry as  much  as  the  intellect,  and  in  skill  as  much  as  in 
resources.  The  assurance  of  a  nation's  greatness  is  in  the 
equipoise  of  mental  and  manual  activities.  It  is  idle  to  pursue 
a  course  which  is  destructive  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  com- 
mbn  life  and  ignores  the  decisive  influence  of  work  upon  the 
worker. 

"Heads  and  hands  and  hearts,  acting  together,  are  larger 
factors  than  wood  and  iron  and  water  in  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  and  they  are  equally  larger  factors  in  the 
moral  and  constitutional  and  international  and  eternal  prob- 
lems of  men  and  women." 

Xext  we  find  the  youth  becoming  self-conscious  ;  the  age 
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of  idealism  is  on.    It  is  now  the  time  for  loyalty,  for  trath- 
telling,  for  honor,  and  for  genuine  morality.    It  is  the  time 
now  for  more  formal  studies,  for  construction,  for  composi- 
tion, for  information  lessons,  a  foreign  language,  arithmetic,, 
algebra,  and  such  subjects. 

Finally,  the  high-school  period  with  its  more  serious 
aspects  comes;  idealism  is  at  its  climax.  The  intellect  is 
active.  Habits  are  fairly  well  fixed.  The  spirit  of  wisdom  is 
alive  and  efficiency  is  at  its  height.  Here  is  the  period  of  re- 
search and  of  specialization,  of  clearer  and  purer  thinking.  It 
is  the  time  best  adapted  for  constructive  work  and  vocational 
training,  the  time  of  service.  We  are  developed  largely 
through  our  motor  activities  and  so  are  our  children.  Children 
are  interested  in  their  own  activities,  and  being  so  interested 
they  become  interested  in  the  activities  of  others  and  in  the 
ever-growing  industries  of  the  world  outside.  At  this  point  in 
the  life  of  the  youth  should  be  introduced  student  government 
and  student  organization  which  offer  to  pupils  opportunity  and 
encouragement  for  the  doing  of  useful  and  beneficial  work  by 
self  in  things  worth  while. 

To  sum  up  again  the  curriculum  in  a  pedagogical  way, 
we  should  in  the  early  period  develop  intelligence  through  the 
senses,  developing  not  one  sense  only,  but  all  of  them :  in  the 
intermediate  age  produce  efficiency ;  in  the  third  stage  incul- 
cate morality;  and  in  the  last  period  care,  exactness,  discrim- 
ination, and  serA^ice. 

Subjects  should  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  at  the 
opportune  time  when  these  particular  subjects  are  needed  for 
the  development  of  the  present  and  pressing  needs  of  the  child. 
The  study  of  real  life,  with  formal  subjects  or  texts  little  con- 
sidered, is  more  truly  educational  and  more  truly  vital  than 
the  formal  study  of  books  and  lessons  that  have  to  do  with 
life.  That  course  of  study  is  best  which  tends  more  toward 
the  practical,  the  constructive,  the  informal,  and  which  deals 
more  specifically  with  common  every-day  life. 
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To  outline  a  course  of  study,  then,  I  should  begin  first 
with  sense-training  devices,  well-directed  and  educative  play, 
little  or  no  wTiting,  observation  work,  simple  commonplace 
hand-work,  and  the  development  of  the  powers  of  expression — 
speech  and  lip-reading — using  no  books  at  all,  but  using  gen- 
erously pictures,  toys,  and  objects.  I  should  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible awaken  within  the  child  the  consciousness  of  his  power 
to  do  and  to  know.  The  child  loves  to  do  things  and  do  them 
over  and  over  again.  I  should  use  quite  freely  the  Montessori 
appliances  and  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  do  any 
''squelching." 

In  the  next  period  I  should,  without  books,  encourage  the 
elements  of  reading  and  language  and  numbers.  There  should 
be  more  educative  play,  little  restraint,  abundance  of  out-of- 
door  obsen-ation,  much  study  through  child's  activities.  I 
should  now  obtain  expression,  speech,  story-telling,  interest 
in  doing  of  all  these  things,  and  should  lead  the  child  to  a  de- 
sire for  books  and  knovrledge. 

The  third  period  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  for  the 
child's  own  work.  It  would  be  the  real  beginning  of  drill  and 
of  books  with  their  own  unfolding  wonders.  This  would  be 
the  time  for  study  and  for  efficiency,  the  beginning  of  historic 
tales,  the  development  of  language,  the  further  study  of  num- 
bers, and  those  studies  in  which  a  child  of  eleven  would  be 
most  interested. 

In  the  last  period  would  come  the  subjects  that  demand 
more  exactness,  deeper  and  more  serious  consideration,  more 
logical  thinking,  a  greater  power  of  concentration,  and  the 
ability  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  non-es- 
sential. 

Before  the  preparation  of  this  paper  was  undertaken,  I 
submitted  a  list  of  questions  to  the  different  superintendents 
of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
in  hope  that  their  answers,  when  summarized,  might  give  us 
some  valuable  information. 
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One  of  these  questions  was,  "How  many  years  does  your 
course  of  study  cover?''  From  the  fifty  replies  received  I  find 
the  time  covered  to  vary  from  eight  to  sixteen  years.  Xine- 
teen  schools  have  courses  covering  ten  years;  twenty-eight, 
courses  tweh'e  or  more  in  length ;  two,  eight  years,  and  one, 
nine  years. 

The  second  question  was,  "Do  you  have  a  kindergarten?" 
Fifty  replies.  Twenty-four  answered  "No,"  sixteen,  ''Yes," 
and  ten  "No  kindergarten,  but  kindergarten  methods  used  in 
beginning  classes." 

Question  three  and  four:  ''Do  you  have  primary,  inter- 
mediate, grammar,  and  high-school  divisions?  If  not,  what 
divisions  have  you?"  Fifty  replies.  Six  answer  "Xo;"  four- 
teen, "Yes ;"  twenty-three,  "Primary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar or  advanced ;"  six,  "Divisions  one,  two,  and  three,  etc. ;" 
and  one,  "Primary,  grammar,  and  high."  Several  of  those 
answering  "yes"  add  that  they  foUov/  the  courses  of  the  pub- 
lic school  of  their  city  or  State  after  the  fifth  year. 

Question  five:  "Do  you  have  physical  education?"  Four- 
teen- answer  "Xo,"  thirty-one  answer  "Yes,"  and  five,  "To 
some  extent." 

Question  six :  "Do  you  have  trade  or  industrial  educa- 
tion? Forty-one  answer  "Yes,"  three  "X^o,"  and  six,  "Some 
manual  training." 

Question  seven :  "Do  you  have  a  course  in  domestic 
science?"  Forty  answer  "Yes,"  eight  "Xo,"  and  two  "Ele- 
mentary cooking." 

Here  are  my  conclusions : 

1.  There  are  some  schools  with  no  well-arranged  cur- 
riculum, 

2.  There  are  a  number  of  schools  with  very  elaborate 
and  well-defined  courses  of  study. 
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3.  Some  of  the. courses  of  study  are  not  arranged  so  as  to 
meet  child  needs,  and  I  doubt  if  they  could  go  through  the 
children  for  whom  they  are  intended,  although  the  children 
might  go  through  the  courses  of  study. 

4.  There  is  a  need  of  a  more  closely  allied  interest  be- 
tween our  schools  and  the  work  of  the  public  school  system. 

5.  There  is  opportunity  for  more  and  better  physical  edu- 
cational work,  with  which  there  should  be  music. 

6.  In  the  teaching  of  industrial  training  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  educative  value  of  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  heart  as  well  as  the  hand.  Trade  instruction  will 
not  be  drudgery  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  educational. 

7.  The  fact  that  so  many  deaf  boys  become  farmers 
when  they  leave  school  means  that  we  must  provide  scientific 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects.  We  have  just 
employed  in  Utah  a  graduate  of  the  Agricultural  College  who 
will  this  fall  take  up  this  line  of  instruction  in  our  institution  ; 
and  three  of  my  teachers  are  now  students  in  the  summer 
school  of  the  Agricultural  College,  preparatory  to  assisting  in 
the  agricultural  work  in  our  school  next  year.  One  of  the 
best  courses  in  the  Colorado  School  this  year  has  been  four 
poultry  experimental  stations. 

The  question  of  text-books  ought  not  to  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem if  the  early  work  has  been  well  done.  There  are  so  many 
good,  well-printed,  and  beautifully  illustrated  school-books 
published  by  the  different  publishing  houses  which  may  be 
had  for  examination  without  cost,  that  any  of  us  might  make 
good  selections.  There  is  one  thi-ng  to  remember  always  in 
the  selection  and  the  use  of  a  text-book:  the  subject  is  to  be 
taught,  not  the  text. 

I  should  advocate  practically  no  use  of  real  text-books  for 
pupils  in  the  beginning  class  and  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  grades  above  the  beginner's  class.    I  should  use  in 
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these  grades  manuscript  lessons.  Miss  Barr\  's  dve-slate  sys- 
tem religiously.  Miss  Yale's  articulation  charts,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  as  given  in  Miss  Sweet's  series.  Miss 
Sweet's  Readers.  "Far  and  Xear  Stories"  by  Mrs.  Balis.  "Lit- 
tle Stories  Simply  Told"  by  Miss  \'andergrift,  the  Cyr  Read- 
er- Paldwin's  Readers,  the  McGuffey  series,  or  any  other 
g::^  readers  might  be  used  and  even  placed  in  the  hands  ot 
the  pupils,  but  not  as  text-books  for  the  children  to  study  and 
cram  over.  The  "Raindrop."  with  its  many  beautiful  stories, 
such  as  "Little  Red  Ridinghood."  "Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk." 
''Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  "Evangeline."  "The 
^lerchant  of  \'enice."  and  a  hundred  more  which  every  child 
should  read  and  know,  fill  the  gap  between  the  simple  little 
tales  and  classics.  Xo  better  collection  of  stories  for  children 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  is  obtainable,  and  the 
joy  of  it  all  is  that  our  deaf  children  can  read,  understand,  and 
enjoy  all  of  them. 

Following  this  should  come  standard  classics.  In  English 
the  following  are  good:  "Xew  Lessons  in  Language."  "Reed 
and  Kellogfs."  "Longmans'.  "  and  ''Mother  Tongue." 

For  L'nited  States  history-  these  books  are  good:  The 
five-cent  series  of  history  stories  published  by  the  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  Miss  Beattie's  Primarv*  Historv-  Stories. 
Mace's  Primar\-  and  School  Histories,  and  Barnes*  Elementary 
History-. 

In  the  study  of  geography  I  am  not  sure  of  any:  either 
Fr\-e*s  or  Dodge's  is  fair,  and  Keller  and  Bishop's  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Geography  for  advanced  classes  is  good. 

In  mathematics,  with  great  quantities  of  mental  work. 
Miss  Kent's  Manual.  Two  Years  with  X'umbers,  Milnes'  series, 
and  Wentworth's  Albegra  are  to  be  recommended. 

Other  texts:  Pearson's  Latin.  Myers'  General  History, 
and  Mann  and  Twiss's  Physics. 
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Finally,  fellow  superintendents,  it  I  have  not  fully  cov- 
ered the  subject.  I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  provoke  some 
discussion.  This  paper  is  not,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be,  a  text. 
'J'he  few  thoughts  given  should  bear  to  you  this  message : 
Education  should  come  through  child  activities,  for  education 
is  life.  Education  should  come  through  self-ettort ;  there  is  no 
royal  road  or  speedway.  A  curriculum  should  be  made  and 
used  for  assimilation  by  the  human  beings  who  are  to  de- 
vour it. 
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SPEECH  PROBLEMS  IN  COMBINED-SYSTEM 
SCHOOLS. 

Read  at  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  at  Staunton,  Va.,  June 
25-July  2,  1914,  by  Frank  M.  Driggs. 

Some  years  ago  a  prominent  public  official  said :  ''It  is 
much  harder  to  live  up  to  praise  than  criticism."  Pardon  me, 
then,  if  I  do  not  praise  you,  your  school,  or  your  work.  We 
all  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  tear  down  than  it  is  to  build 
up,  but  what  real  pleasure  there  is  in  being  permitted  to  build 
and  build  well.  We  know  also  that  it  is  not  as  hard  to  say 
Avhat  should  be  done  as  it  is  to  do,  or  put  into  successful  oper- 
ation theories  well  expounded. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  criticise  too  severely,  break  down  too 
many  carefully  erected  educational  fences,  let  loose  the  bulls 
of  manualism  and  bears  of  oralism,  or  present  too  many  im- 
practical theories  for  you  to  tear  to  pieces.  My  only  hope  is 
tO'  bring  a  thought  or  two  that  may  encourage  or  inspire  us  in 
solving  the  perplexing  problems  that  confront  us  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year.  We  have  much  to  do,  much  to  learn, 
much  to  strive  for,  and  much  to  accomplish,  but  the  pleasure 
coming  from  the  doing  of  work  that  is  worth  while,  obtaining 
knowledge,  striving  for  bigger  and  better  things,  and  from 
successful  accomplishment  ought  to  bring  sufficient  reward. 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  of  ''Speech  Problems  in  Com- 
bined-system Schools."  The  chairman  of  the  oral  section  did 
not  intend,  I  am  sure,  that  I  should  dwell  upon  the  actual  dif- 
ficulties met  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  sounds  to  deaf 
children,  combinations  of  sounds,  or  tongue  gymnastics,  for 
there  can  be  no  real  difference  in  the  teaching  of  the  sounds 
of  letters  in  oral  and  combined  schools.  Teaching,  education, 
growth,  and  development  must  be  the  same  wherever  found. 
True  we  may  find  good  teaching  in  one  school  and  poor  teach- 
ing in  another,  much  growth  in  one  class  and  little  in  another. 
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as  well  as  different  educational  standards  in  different  localities. 
True  there  are  more  difficulties  in  one  school  than  in  another 
in  teaching  the  elements  of  speech.  Surely  we  encounter 
slower  minds  in  one  place  than  in  another.  Vv'e  also  find  men 
and  women  endeavoring  to  teach  speech  in  some  schools  who 
find  serious  obstacles  and  insurmountable  difficulties  that  dis- 
courage and  dishearten,  while  in  other  schools  real,  live,  wide- 
awake educators  find  joy  in  meeting  and  overcoming  the  same 
perplexing  problems. 

The  natural  teacher  leads  the  child  to  find  pleasure  in  ac- 
complishment, no  matter  how  great  or  how  diffi.cult  the  task. 
In  some  school-room.s  to  study  js  good  fun ;  to  grow  is  joyous 
life  and  liberty;  while  in  some  other  class-rooms  work  is 
drudgery  and  advancement  arduous  labor. 

To  secure  satisfactory  results  from  any  lesson,  any  sub- 
ject, any  course  of  study,  we  must,  first  of  all.  "get  into  the 
game,"  infuse  into  the  child,  the  class,  and  the  school  that 
spirit,  that  inlluence,  that  perfume,  if  you  will,  that  perme- 
ates the  atmosphere  and  creates  the  desire  that  insures  suc- 
cess, no  matter  what  sort  of  school  you  have  or  what  sort  of 
pupils  are  given  you  to  be  educated. 

'*As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

''And  as  he  smiles  another  smiles,  and  by  and* by  there  are 
miles  and  miles  of  smiles,  because  he  smiles,  and  life's  worth 
while,  if  we  but  smile." 

If  the  atmosphere  of  your  school  fills  your  pupils  with  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  then  'tis  knowledge  they'll  get.  If  the 
enveloping  influence  of  your  institution  is  suflPicient  to  intoxi- 
cate your  children  with  a  desire  to  speak,  then  they'll  get 
speech  and  the  speech  habit. 

The  problem  of  speech  teaching  in  combined-system 
schools  may  be  measured  by  the  barometer  that  registers 
speech  atmosphere  or  by  the  influence  for  and  the  environment 
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of  speech  in  your  school.  There  are  problems  which  make  the 
most  satisfactory  results  in  the  teaching  of  speech  in  such 
schools  not  only  discouraging,  but  practically  impossible.  It 
is  of  some  of  these  difficulties  that  I  shall  now  direct  your 
attention. 

The  first  problem  is  to  find  a  superintendent  who  really 
believes  the  deaf  can  and  should  be  taught  speech,  who  not 
only  believes  this,  but  preaches  it  and  practices  what  he 
preaches.  May  I  ask  the  superintendents  here  how  many  are 
willing  to  sit  patiently  in  their  office  chairs  and  listen  to  the 
faltering  speech  of  their  pupils  who  are  honestly  and  earnestly 
trying  to  learn  to  talk?  How  many  superintendents  are  there 
here  who  reply  to  those  same  pupils  in  signs  or  manual  spell- 
ing when  speech  should  be  used?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  count 
the  many  golden  opportunities  you  have  every  day  to  use 
your  commanding  influence  for  better  speech  and  lip-reading? 
Perhaps  your  answer  will  be.  'T  cannot  take  the  time,"  or  "It 
is  too  slow;  signs  are  easier."  If  such  an  answer  is  in  your 
mind,  my  only  advice  is  to  read  Harris  Taylor's  paper  of  a 
few  years  ago  at  Chicago  on  "Saving  Time." 

While  visiting  a  large  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  Middle 
West  some  years  ago  I  resolved  that  I  should  from  that  very 
day  lose  no  chance  to  encourage  the  use  of  speech  and  Eng- 
lish among  my  pupils.  It  was  Saturday,  just  after  dinner, 
when  there  came  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  more  than 
half  a  hundred  boys.  Some  wanted  spending  money  and 
others  wanted  permission  to  go  to  town.  Boy  after  boy  ad- 
dressed the  superintendent.  Reply  after  reply  was  given,  yet 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  although  many  of  the  lads  knew  how 
to  speak  and  read  the  lips  well.  Scarcely  a  word  was  spelled, 
surely  not  a  complete  sentence.  Then  and  there  more  than 
fifty  golden  opportunities  for  the  encouragement  and  improve- 
ment of  conversational  English  were  lo$t.  Then  and  there  the 
influence  for  better  English  and  speech  from  the  head  of  that 
school  could  not  be  seen  or  felt.  Fellow  superintendents,  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  m.y  life.    I  trust  my  calling 
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the  incident  to  your  attention  may  induce  you  to  resolve  as 
I  did.  '  '  ^  • 

Another  very  serious  problem  is  to  secure  efficient  and 
well-trained  teachers  who  really  believe  in  their  work  and 
whose  influence  for  speech  for  the  deaf  is  sufiiciently  strong 
to  over-balance  the  opposing  influences.  The  standard  of  our 
teaching  force  must  be  kept  high.  should  select  teachers 

who  have  normal  or  university  training  whenever  possible. 
Successful  public-school  teachers  with  special  training  in 
speech  teaching  and  methods  employed  in  educating  the  deaf 
usually  not  only  make  good  in  our  work,  but  often  turn  out 
to  be  our  very  best  educators.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  secure 
real  teachers  from  the  public  schools  for  intermediate  and 
advanced  oral  classes,  for  I  know  from  experience  that  they 
will,  almost  without  exception,  do  most  satisfactory  work, 
often  bringing  valuable  suggestions  and  influences  which  tend 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  high  educational  standards. 

Another  barrier,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  encountered 
in  obtaining  desirable  results  in  the  teaching  of  speech  in 
combined-system  schools  is  the  almost  constant  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  and  the  sign  language  in  school-rooms  and 
elsewhere.  In  most  combined-system  schools  great  effort  is 
exerted  to  suppress,  especially  in  oral  classes,  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  and  the  sign  language  within  the  class-room, 
while  little  or  no  eft'ort  is  used  to  encourage  the  use  of  speech 
and  lip-reading  outside  the  school-room.  Surely  you  would 
learn  to  speak  and  use  German  and  French  more  easily,  more 
readily,  and  more  fluently  if  you  studied  those  languages  in 
Germany  and  France  among  the  German  and  French  people 
than  in  any  American  college  or  university.  V/ould  not  more 
excellent  results  follow  in  combined-system  schools  if  your 
deaf  children  who  are  being  taught  orall}'  used  speech  and  lip- 
reading  rather  than  something  else  outside  their  class-room? 
To  point  out  this  difficulty  is  one  thing;  to  put  into  practice  a 
serious  and  perplexing  problem.  Yet  if  your  results  in  speech 
teaching  in  combined-system  schools  are  to  be  at  all  satis- 
factory, you  must  face  the  situation  and  solve  the  problem. 
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In  its  solution  you  may  be  compelled  to  separate  your  younger 
pupils  from  the  older  ones ;  you  will  have  to  employ  better 
supervisors  and  more  of  them,  educated  supervisors,  super- 
visors and  matrons,  and  instructors  of  industries  willing  and 
ready  to  supplement  and  assist  the  work  already  well  and  care- 
fully done  by  the  teachers  of  speech.  Please  do  not  say  this 
is  impossible.    Try  it  out  and  marvel  at  the  results. 

Still  another  problem  is  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  adult 
deaf  and  many  manual  teachers  who  are  opposed  to  the  oral 
method.  Their  opposition  in  some  localities  is  indeed  great, 
so  great  as  to  make  it  seem  almost  useless  to  attempt  the 
teaching  of  speech  at  all.  How  to  overcome  this  obstacle  is 
indeed  a  question.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  win  their 
support  and  commendation  is  to  produce  the  best  possible  re- 
sults. Show  them  your  oral  classes,  and  if  your  work  is  what 
it  ought  to  be,  you  will  make  better  headway  with  their  hearty 
co-operation. 

There  are  other  problems,  but  these,  viz.,  the  selection  of 
a  superintendent  with  the  right  spirit,  the  employment  of  real 
teachers,  the  use  of  speech  and  lip-reading  outside  the  class- 
room, and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  adult  deaf  and  manual 
teachers,  including  instructors  of  industries,  constitute  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing desirable  and  satisfactory  results  in  the  teaching  of  speech 
in  combined-system  schools.  Can  these  problems  be  solved? 
is  the  all-important  question.  Yes,  if  you  have  or  can  secure 
the  right  spirit — the  speech  atmosphere. 

Before  I  prepared  this  short  paper  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  superintendents  of  the  combined-system  schools  of  Amer- 
ica asking  what  were  their  most  serious  hindrances  or  difficult 
problems  to  the  best  result  in  teaching  of  speech  in  their 
schools.  I  shall  read  only  two  of  their  replies,  but  shall  ask 
permission  to  have  all  of  their  letters  appended  to  this  paper 
and  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
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Replies  Received. 

A.  ''The  most  serious  hindrance  in  the  combined  school 
is  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  teachers  and  a  good  many  of  the 
officers  know  more  or  less  about  the  sign  language,  and  they 
use  it  to  the  crowding  out  of  speech.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
have  good  speech  or  lip-reading  without  continued  practice, 
and  in  a  combined  school  where  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
'signs'  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of 
practice.  The  sign  language  would  hurt  nobody  if  it  were  not 
used  in  place  of  speech  and  lip-reading,  but  just  so  far  as  it 
does  take  their  places  it  does  harm.  Whether  or  not  the  good 
coming  from  the  mental  virility  attained  by  a  continued  and 
uninterrupted  flow  of  ideas  more  than  counteracts  the  bad 
effects  of  the  use  of  the  sign  language  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
that  I  wish  someone  would  settle  before  I  get  very  much 
older." 

B.  "I  think  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  get  as  good  results 
in  speech  in  a  well-conducted  combined  school  as  in  a  well- 
conducted  oral  school.  The  chief  and  almost  only  reason  is 
that  the  combined  school  cannot  secure  the  speech  atmosphere. 
Speech  to  be  good  must  be  intelligible ;  to  be  intelligible  it 
must  be  well  taught;  to  be  well  taught  it  must  be  thoroughly 
drilled,  and  if  constantly  practiced  becomes  spontaneous,  and 
is  then  a  part  of  the  child's  being.  Few  combined  schools  prac- 
tice and  use  speech  in  the  same  persistent  and  earnest  man- 
ner that  oral  schools  do,  and  consequently,  from  my  point  of 
view,  do  not  secure  the  same  spontaneity  or  the  same  fcxi- 
bility. 

"Good  speech  is  needed  by  all  deaf  children,  not  as  an  ac- 
complishment, but  as  a  substitute  for  what  has  been  removed 
or  withheld  from  them.  To  get  it  in  our  combined  schools  is 
a  perplexing  problem,  for  it  requires  the  environment  of 
speech,  unlimited  patience,  and  untiring  sympathy,  with  un- 
bounded courage  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  who  is  often  striv- 
ing against  great  odds. 

"If  favorable  conditions  do  not  exist  in  our  coml^ined 
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schools  for  teaching  speech  well  and  getting  good  results  (and 
they  do  not  in  some  of  them),  the  difficulties  and  hindrances 
easily  become  so  great  that  the  little  speech  the  deaf  child  re- 
ceives in  the  class-room  is  frequently  smothered  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  spelling  and  signs  on  the  playground  and  elsewhere 
about  the  institution,  and  thus  our  best  efforts  are  often  de- 
feated. 

**The  most  serious  hindrance  here  is  the  lack  of  the  speech 
habit  among  pupils,  teachers,  and  officers  alike,  and  the  en- 
velopment of  the  institution  in  an  atmosphere  of  spelling  and 
signs ;  also  the  hesitancy  of  some  to  realize  the  full  importance 
and  significance  of  useful  speech  to  the  deaf  and  to  get  them 
to  apply  speech  at  all  times  and  at  all  places.  To  successfully 
accomplish  this  in  our  school  is  a  big  task  because  of  the 
school's  early  association  and  its  original  purpose. 

"A  hindrance  in  all  our  schools  is  the  inability  to  secure 
teachers  thoroughly  trained  and  able  to  teach  speech  cor- 
rectly, who  themselves  have  the  speech  habit  and  can  instill 
it  into  their  pupils. 

"Still  another  very  serious  hindrance  is  the  attitude  of  the 
adult  deaf,  many  of  them  teachers,  toward  speech  teaching  in 
our  combined  schools.  This  attitude  ranges  from  total  indif- 
ference to  actual  antagonism  and  often  operates  as  a  subtle 
influence  against  a  free  and  spontaneous  use  of  speech,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  class-room." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


To  the  Governor  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Utah : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — We  are  pleased  to  present  in 
conformance  v^ith  the  law,  the  biennial  report  for  the  period 
ending  November  30th,  1916,  the  reports  and  recommendations 
of  the  Superintendent,  Physicians  and  Treasurer,  of  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  the  estimated  needs 
of  the  institution  from  July  1st,  1917,  to  June  30th,  1919. 

Although  there  has  been  no  great  increase  in  attendance 
in  the  school  for  the  deaf  during  the  past  two  years,  for  which 
the  state  should  be  congratulated,  we  are  constrained  to  re- 
port that  there  has  been  a  greater  increase  of  pupils  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  than  during  any  similar  period  of  time 
since  the  school  was  opened. 

The  attendance  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  was  augmented 
by  the  epidemic  of  spinal  meningitis  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
has  no  doubt  returned  now  to  a  more  normal  condition,  where 
those  who  finish  their  education  are  replaced  by  about  the 
same  number  who  enter.  The  sudden  increase  in  the  school 
for  the  blind,  may  be  attributed  to  the  vigilent  efforts  of  the 
Superintendent  to  discover  children  who  have  been  hidden, 
and  denied  the  great  privilege  of  training,  by  doting  but  un- 
wise parents. 
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We  .congratulate  the  state,  that  through  the  untiring 
energy  of  the  Superintendent  our  school  in  its  methods  takes 
its  place  with  the  best  schools  of  the  world  in  the  oral  class. 
Only  those  who  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  institution 
for  the  past  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  can  realize  the  effort 
and  struggle  that  have  been  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a  committee  of  the  board  was  sent 
east  to  investigate  methods  and  conditions  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  of  the  country.  In  their  report,  this  committee 
recommended  that  a  traveling  teacher  be  engaged  to  visit  the 
adult  blind  in  the  state,  teaching  them  to  read  and  do  simple 
hand  work.  This  is  a  very  valuable  and  inexpensive  method 
of  helping  the  adult  blind  to  be  more  independent  and  com- 
fortable. The  legislature  provided  instead  a  workshop  for  the 
adult  blind,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  because  it  could  not 
be  made  successful.  Two  years  ago  we  urged  again  the  em- 
ployment of  such  a  traveling  teacher.  For  the  sake  of  the  poor 
unfortunate,  who,  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  be  allowed  con- 
tact with  our  little  children,  and  who  would  receive  little 
benefit  from  institution  life,  may  there  not  be  provided  this 
comfort  and  help  to  make  their  affliction  less  poignant,  and 
them  of  some  assistance  to  others,  rather  than  a  burden? 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  that  our  institution  be  graudally  changed 
to  the  cottage  system,  by  the  building  of  small  units  to  house 
fewer  children  that  they  may  thereby  enjoy  a  more  intimate 
home  life,  learn  more  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
home,  help  bear  the  burdens  and  consequently  appreciate  the 
benefits  the  State  is  giving  them.  As  you  will  notice,  in  the 
report  on  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness  and  deafness,  it 
is  advisable  that  every  means  possible  be  taken  to  prevent  our 
boys  and  girls  from  becoming  too  intimately  acquainted,  or 
being  kept  in  too  close  proximity.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant with  the  blind,  and  in  the  present  crowded  condition 
of  our  building  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  is  very  imperfect, 
and  a  delicate  and  dangerous  situation  is  ever  present. 

Our  estimates  for  expenditures  are  prepared  by  the  board 
with  great  care,  and  where  cuts  are  made  in  our  requested  ap- 
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propriation,  it  has  been  necessary  to  create  deficits  to  cover 
such  curtailment,  a  course  which  seems  to  reflect  upon  our 
management  of  the  institution.  Four  years  ago  when  $5,000 
was  deducted  from  maintenance  it  was  necessary  to  ask  the 
board  of  examiners  for  a  deficit  to  that  amount  before  the  end 
of  the  biennium.  Again  two  years  ago  $10,000  was  requested 
for  a  boiler  house,  and  we  were  given  $8,000.  It  has  already 
been  necessary  to  ask  for  a  deficit  to  install  a  third  boiler, 
which  was  absolutely  required,  and  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  materials  in  the  year  past  the  State  must  now 
pay  $1,500  more  than  the  appropriation  we  first  asked,  as  well 
as  suffer  the  damage  caused  by  overloading  the  other  boilers. 

We  ask  you  to  note  carefully  these  recommendations  of 
the  Superintendent,  (1)  that  the  major  age  limit  of  our  stu- 
dents be  changed  from  thirty  to  twenty-one  years,  and  (2) 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  necessity  for  increasing  our 
insurance.  Is  it  presumptous  for  the  board  to  suggest  that  the 
State  consider  insuring  all  its  own  buildings?  An  investiga- 
tion into  this  matter  might  save  the  taxpayer  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  give  100  per  cent  insurance. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  excellent  preventive  measures 
which  are  being  used  to  further  better  health,  in  the  way  of 
careful  dietetics,  nursing,  physical  education,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  skilled  physicians.  The  saving  in  better  health,  length 
of  life  and  the  making  of  stronger  men  and  women  is  thorough- 
ly worth  while. 

The  location  of  the  school  in  Ogden  has  congregated  a 
number  of  deaf  and  blind  in  that  city,  which,  together  with 
the  school  population,  makes  quite  a  colony.  To  provide  for 
the  religious  training  of  those  among  them,  who  are  Latter- 
day  Saints,  the  authorities  of  that  church  have  built  a  beautiful 
chapel,  costing  $13,500,  one  and  one-half  blocks  from  the 
school.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  religious  organization  in 
the  world  to  construct  a  place  of  worship  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  deaf  and  blind. 

We  have  investigated  and  discussed  the  expenditures  of 
the  next  biennium  with  the  Superintendent  and  urge  his 
recommendation  that  the  following  sums  be  appropriated : 
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For  general  maintenance   $115,000 

For  renewals  and  improvements   15,000 

For  library  for  the  deaf   500 

For  library  for  the  blind   500 

For  linotype    3,300 

For  furnishings,  Primary  Hall   2,500 

For  insurance    1,200 

For  livestock  and  farm  implements   2,000 

For  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind.  .  .  .  2,000 

For  cottage  for  blind  girls   40,000 


$182,000 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

MAUD  MAY  BABCOCK, 

E.  F.  COREY, 

JOHN  W.  F.  VOLKER, 

P.  A.  SIMPKIN, 

A.  R.  BARNES, 

THOS.  E.  McKAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — At  the  close  of  another  biennial 
period  it  again  becomes  my  duty  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion a  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  for  the  two  years  ending  November  30,  1916,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  institution  for  the  biennium 
beginning  July,  1917. 


General 

The  period  now  ending  has  been  one  of  progress  in  the 
education  of  Utah's  deaf  and  blind  youth.  The  enrollment  has 
not  increased,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  pupils 
»  have  graduated  or  left  the  school,  but  the  educational  work 
done  has  been  superior  to  that  of  former  years.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  acquisition  of  speech,  the  ability  to  read  the 
speech  of  others,  and  the  use  of  English  among  the  deaf 
pupils.  The  period  marks  the  passing  of  the  old  manual 
methods  of  instruction  for  speech  and  speech-reading,  the 
changing  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  from  a  combined  system 
to  an  oral  school,  giving  us  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
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state  institution  of  its  kind  west  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
be  so  classed. 

The  manual  alphabet  and  the  sign-language  are  still  used 
quite  freely  among  the  deaf  pupils  outside  the  class  room,  but 
their  use  is  growing  less  and  less  as  the  speech  and  English 
influence  increases.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  eradicate  the 
use  of  these  means  of  communication,  so  common,  so  easily 
acquired  and  so  natural  among  the  deaf.  Yet  if  we  can  secure 
an  atmosphere  for  more  and  better  speech  and  more  and  better 
English  we  shall  some  day  reach  the  pure  oral  environment. 

An  excellent  progressive  spirit  exists  throughout  the  insti- 
tution. We  have  had  some  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  obedi- 
ence, yet  the  general  behavior  of  the  pupils  has  been  good. 
There  has  been  constant  improvement  in  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  children  and  a  growing  tendency  toward  indus- 
trv.  honor,  and  good  citizenship. 

HEALTH 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  the  general  health  of  our  large 
family  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  unusually  good. 
The  hospital  has  been  empty  most  of  the  time.  There  have 
been  no  deaths.  We  have  operated  upon  about  fifty  children 
for  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids.  Since  these 
operations  there  has  been  less  throat  trouble  among  the  pupils 
and  a  marked  physical  and  mental  improvement  in  many 
cases. 

I  think  we  mav  attribute  our  freedom  from  serious  illness 
to  the  scientific  feeding  and  the  regular  and  systematic  physi- 
cal training  the  institution  provides  as  well  as  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  operations  preformed. 


Enrollment 


The  enrollment  for  the  last  five  years  is  here  given  in 
detail : 


School  Year  1912-13 
-Deaf    Blind- 


Boys       Girls     Total  Boys    Girls    Total  Total 

60        52        112  16        16        32  144 

School  Year  1913-14 
67        58        125  16        15        31  156 

School  Year  1914-15 
71        64        135  17        17        34  169 

School  Year  1915-16 
73        60        133  17        19        36  169 

School  Year  1916-17 
63        56        119  19        24        43  162 


During  the  last  five  years  we  have  enrolled  new  pupils  as 
follows : 

1912-13— Deaf 


1914-  15— Deaf, 

1915-  16— Deaf 


18 

Blind 

8. 

Total 

26 

17 

Blind 

9 

Total 

,  19 

19 

Blind.  .  . 

3. 

Total 

22 

10 

Blind 

3. 

Total 

13 

11 

Blind 

14. 

Total 

?S 

The  number  of  pupils  graduating,  and  leaving  school  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  has  been  about  equal  to  the  number 
of  new  admissions.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  the  en- 
rollment will  reach  the  two  hundred  mark  within  the  next  few 
years. 
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Graduates 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  JUNE,  1915, 

The  following  pupils  have  been  graduated : 
College  Preparatory  Course 

Maree  Hunter   JDiploma  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Loo  Richev   Diploma  Ogden,  Utah 

Xaomi  Wright   Diploma  Bountiful,  Utah 

Eighth  Grade 

Lucille  Crow   Certificate  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Milo  Cutler   Certificate  Taft,  Nevada 

Eufus  Elben   Certificate  Salina.  Utah 

George  Hatfield   Certificate  Mapleton,  Utah 

Hazel  Jacobsen   Certificate  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

Cyril  Jones   Certificate  Wellsville,  Utah 

Katie  Jones   Certificate  Portage,  Utah 

Elsie  Lamb   Certificate  Farmington,  Utah 

Earl  Lewis   Certificate  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Grant  Morgan   Certificate  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Kenneth  Murphy   Certificate  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Paul  Peay   Certificate  Manderson,  Wyo. 

Carlos  Seegmiller   Certificate  Richfield,  Utah 

Alice  Vick   Certificate  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Jack  Waterhouse   Certificate  Salt  Lake  City,  L^tah 

Hart  Wenger   Certificate  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  JUNE,  1915, 
Eighth  Grade 

James  Jacobs   Certificate  Park  City,  Utah 

Irene  Jones   Certificate  Portage,  Utah 

Frank  Xelson   Certificate  St.  George,  Utah 

Xellie  Payton   Certificate  Ogden,  Utah 

Scott  Storey   Certificate  Ogden,  Utah 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  JUNE,  1916, 
High  School  Course 

Cora  Hitesman   JDiploma  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Kenneth  Olsen   Diploma  Ferron,  Utah 

Alma  Wild   Diploma  American  Fork.  Utah 

College  Preparatory  Course 
Kenneth  Murphy   JDiploma  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  JUNE,  1916, 
High  School  Course 
Elnora  Kotter   Dii)loma  Brigham  City,  Utah 
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Occupation  of  Graduates 

lam  glad  to  say  that  the  graduates  of  the  institution  are 
doing  well.  Most  of  them  are  employed  and  are  earning  *a 
good  living.  They  are  honest,  industrious  and  useful  citizens 
and  a  credit  to  the  school  and  the  state. 

One  young  blind  man  is  employed  in  the  school  for  the  blind 
as  teacher,  another  has  recently  been  elected  probate  judge  in 
Franklin  County,  Idaho,  two  others  own  small  grocery  stores, 
another  is  a  successful  street  merchant,  while  two  others  are 
students,  one  in  an  eastern  university,  and  one  in  Snow 
Academy. 

One  of  our  deaf  young  women  completed  the  full  science 
course  at  the  University  of  Utah  in  June,  1916,  and  now  teaches 
physical  education  and  domestic  science  in  the  Texas  school 
for  the  deaf,  another  graduate  is  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  five  are  students  at  Gallaudet  College,  the  National  Col- 
lege for  the  Deaf,  two  others  are  students  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  High  School  and  another  is  a  student  in  Weber  Academy, 

Appended  to  this  report  is  a  statement  giving  the  name, 
year  of  graduation,  address,  and  occupation  of  every  graduate. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Four  hundred  twelve  pupils  have  entered  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  since  it  was  opened  in  1884.  Of  these  sixty-five 
have  been  graduated  from  the  grammar  grades  and  twelve 
from  the  high  school.  Twelve  students  have  entered  Gallau- 
det College,  five  of  whom  are  there  now. 

The  school  is  now  divided  into  two  departments,  the  pri- 
mary and  the  intermediate  and  advanced.  There  are  fourteen 
regular  teachers  with  an  average  of  8.5  pupils  per  teacher. 
With  the  exception  of  three  pupils  the  school  is  now  entirely 
oral.  The  course  of  study,  which  is  appended,  is  very  care- 
fully planned  and  systematized.  The  educational  work  done 
is  equal  to  that  in  the  best  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  laying  great  stress  upon  objective  teaching,  action 
work,  live  language  lessons,  out-of-door  study,  speech,  speech- 
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reading,  and  the  acquisition  of  English.  The  results  obtained 
are  gratifying. 

The  manual  and  industrial  training  given  the  deaf  boys 
and  girls  is  an  important  element  in  their  development.  In- 
struction in  the  following  branches  is  provided :  Agriculture 
and  kindred  subjects,  art.  barbering.  carpentry  and  cabinet- 
making,  domestic  science,  dressmaking,  household  economics, 
printing,  sewing,  shoemaking  and  sloyd. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Blind  has  this  year  the  largest 
enrollment  in  its  histor}^,  forty-three  pupils.  Since  its  establish- 
ment, twenty  years  ago.  one  hundred  two  pupils  have  been  ad- 
mitted. Of  this  number  twenty-three  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade,  seven  the  high  school  course,  while  others  have 
taken  courses  in  high  schools,  academies  and  universities.  In 
this  school  we  have  four  regular  teachers  with  10.3  pupils  per 
teacher.  The  course  of  study,  which  is  also  appended,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  fact  that 
so  many  of  our  graduates  are  able  to  continue  their  work  in 
high  schools,  colleges  and  universities  is  evidence  that  the 
work  done  in  this  department  is  of  a  high  grade  and  compares 
favorably  to  that  done  in  like  institutions  as  well  as  that  of 
the  public  schools. 

This  school  is  crowded  to  its  capacity.  Additional  room 
is  badly  needed  for  classrooms,  dormitories,  living  rooms  and 
music  rooms.  To  relieve  this  condition  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  separation  of  the  sexes  in  this  department  we  should 
have  a  cottage  for  the  blind  girls.  I  most  urgentlv  recom- 
mend that  a  liberal  appropriation  be  asked  for  this  purpose. 

Preparation  For  Life 

Investigation  has  proven  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  young 
deaf  men  graduating  from  the  institution  become  farmers.  In 
order  to  better   prepare  these   future   citizens   of   Utah,  a 
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thorough  course  in  agriculture  has  been  added  to  the  curri- 
culum. 

The  work  in  this  department  includes  general  farming, 
irrigation,  treatment  of  soils,  dairying,  gardening,  horticulture, 
floriculture,  and  poultry  raising.  The  last  named  subject  is 
a  most  interesting  one  to  both  deaf  and  blind  pupils.  Coops 
have  been  built,  chickens  raised,  fed  and  cared  for,  eggs  gath- 
ered daily,  lessons  in  practical  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic 
well  learned,  and  dividends  declared  from  profits  earned.  A 
much  needed  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  poultry  depart- 
ment is  an  incubating  and  brooding  house. 

Home  Life 

One  of  the  important  aims  of  an  institution  where  chil- 
dren live  nine  months  of  every  year  during  their  growing  and  ^ 
developing  lives  is  to  give  to  them  as  much  real  home  life  as 
possible.  We  have  used  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  and  housemothers  to  aid  in  this  very  necessary  work, 
yet  under  present  conditions  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  ideal  home  environment. 

My  hopes  are  that  we  may  secure  as  early  as  possible  suf- 
ficient funds  with  which  to  gradually  rebuild  the  institution 
into  a  cottage  system  school,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  live 
in  family  grou])s  where  every  member  may  contribute  his  part 
to  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  household.  Such  systems 
are  successfully  working  with  approximately  the  same  per 
capita  cost  in  some  eastern  schools.  AVith  such  a  plan  in  full 
operation  I  am  confiident  that  Utah  would  soon  receive  into 
her  citizenship  deaf  and  blind  young  people  of  a  more  practical 
and  more  efficient  type  than  we  are  at  present  able  to  turn  out. 
The  great  tendency  where  children  are  kept  in  large  numbers 
is  to  do  too  much  for  them  and  thus  institutionalize  them. 

In  a  cottage  system  school  the  home  environment  is  em- 
phasized. The  child  is  taught  to  assist,  to  help  others,  to  be 
a  real  factor  in  the  home,  not  a  parasite.  Such  a  system  would 
at  once  provide  for  the  separation  of  boys  and  girls  a  most 
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urgent  necessity  in  an  institutional  boarding  school.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  asking  for  funds  with  which  to  build 
three  cottages  at  this  time. 


Conventions 

The  twenty-second  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  was  held  at  Berkeley,  CaHf.,  June  28,  29,  30,  1915. 
There  were  in  attendance  from  this  institution,  Hon.  J.  W.  F. 
Volker,  trustee,  Mrs.  Eva  F.  Corey,  trustee.  Miss  Eleanor 
Shipp,  teacher,  Miss  Ida  Dallimore  , instructor.  Miss  Minnie  M. 
Schotts,  matron,  Mrs.  Carrie  Mulliner,  matron  and  myself.  At 
the  business  session  I  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  twenty-third  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  was  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  July  4,  5,  6,  1916. 
I  was  present  and  conducted  a  round  table  upon  the  question, 
"How  much  can  we  properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  empolyees?"  On.  my  return 
from  Halifax  I  took  occasion  to  visit  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  a  magnificent  cottage  system 
school,  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md.,  an- 
other modern  cottage  system  school,  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Pittsburg. 

Age  Limit 

For  thirty-two  years  in  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
twenty  years  in  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  pupils  up  to 
thirty  years  of  age  have  been  permitted  by  laAv  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  institution.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  sufficiently 
long  time  has  elapsed  for  this  unusual  age  limit,  at  first  ex- 
tended to  cover  neglected  cases.  I,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  law  be  changed,  making  the  age  limit  twenty-one  years,  in- 
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stead  of  thirty,  provided  it  does  not  affect  pupils  now  enrolled. 
It  is  manifestly  wrong  to  admit  adults  into  an  institution  to 
live  and  be  educated  with  children,  and  this  change  will  stand- 
ardize our  age  limit  with  that  of  other  states. 

Insurance 

The  total  amount  of  insurance  carried  upon  the  various 
l)uildings  of  the  institution  is  about  one-third  their  value,  even 
at  a  low  estimated  worth.  If  insurance  is  to  be  carried  upon 
state  property,  the  amount  carried  upon  our  buildings  should 
be  materially  increased.  I  suggest  that  this  matter  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  a  request  made  for  an 
appropriation  for  adequate  insurance. 

Traveling  Teacher 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  two  years  ago  regarding  a 
traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  1)lind. 

''Something  should  be  done  looking  toward  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  State.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, after  careful  consideration,  that  the  most  pressing  need 
for  these  sightless  citizens  of  Utah  is  the  employment  of  a 
home,  or  traveling  teacher.  Avho  shall  visit  and  instruct  them  in 
their  homes,  teach  them  to  read  embossed  books,  encourage 
them  to  work  and  endeavor  to  make  them  more  contented  and 
happy.  Traveling  teachers  for  the  adult  blind  are  employed 
in  a  number  of  states  and  much  good  is  being  accomplished. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  asking  for  a  small  appropriation  for 
this  ])urpose." 
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Appropriations 

The  following  sums  were  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 


of  1915: 

General  maintenance  vSl(X),0(X) 

Renewals  and  improvements    6,000 

Library  for  the  deaf   400 

Circulating  library  for  the  blind   300 

Furnishings  for  Primray  Hall   1,500 

Furnishings  for  the  hospital   500 

Livestock  and  farm  implements   500 

Heating  plant   8,000 

'^Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind   2,000 

Primary  Hall    37,000 


$156,200 

*Not  allowed  by  the  Governor. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  all  provisions  and  supplies  the 
amount  allowed  for  general  maintenance  will  be  barely  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  to  the  end  of  the  bien- 
nial period.  The  greatest  economy  is  being  exercised  in  all 
purchases,  yet  if  prices  continue  to  rise  I  fear  we  shall  have  a 
deficit  before  July  1,  1917. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  renewals  and  improvements 
have  been  expended  for  laundry  machinery,  remodeling  the 
main  kitchen,  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  apparatus, 
bakery  equipment,  new  plumbing,  cement  walks  and  other 
minor  betterments. 

The  sums  received  for  libraries,  furnishings,  and  livestock 
and  farm  implements  have  been  wisely  and  carefully  expended 
for  the  i)urposes  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made. 
The  amount  allowed  for  furnishings  for  Primary  Hall  was  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  properly  equip  this  new  building.  An  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  at  least  S2,500,  should  be  secured. 

Two  years  ago  we  asked  the  Legislature  for  $10,000  with 
which  to  remodel  the  institution's  heating  plant.  Eight  thous- 
and dollars  was  appropriated.    This  sum  was  expended  in  re- 
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modeling  the  boiler  house  and  installing  two  one  hundred 
horse  power  boilers  and  stokers.  The  two  boilers  have  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  carry  the  load  and  heat  the  buildings  in  the 
severest  weather,  provided  both  can  be  used  all  the  time.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  during  the  cold  season  to  shut  down 
either  boiler  long  enough  to  have  it  thoroughly  cleaned,  a  most 
urgent  and  necessary  operation  if  the  boiler  is  to  be  used  any 
length  of  time  and  give  good  service. 

It  was  recently  discovered  that  one  of  the  boilers  was 
bagged,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  used  too  long  without 
being  properly  cleaned. 

The  boiler  inspector  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Co.  was 
called  and  consulted.  He  advised  us  to  have  the  boiler  repaired 
and  to  immediately  install  a  third  boiler,  stating  that  it  was  an 
imperative  necessity.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  our  first  desire  to 
install  three  boilers  and  realizing  the  wisdom  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  boiler  inspector,  we  requested  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  to  allow  a  deficit  of  $3,500  for  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  another  boiler  and  stoker,  in  order  that  the  heat- 
ing plant  at  the  school  shall  be  safe  and  efficient. 

The  request  was  granted,  bids  were  called  for  and  con- 
tracts awarded  for  approximately  $3,500,  an  amount  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  it  would  have  cost  a  year  ago  when  the  other 
boilers  were  installed. 


Primary  Hall 

The  most  important  improvement  during  the  past  two 
years  is  the  erection  and  completion  of  Primary  Hall,  a  hand- 
some building  of  cement  and  red  brick,  situated  about  three 
hundred  feet  west  of  the  main  building.  It  faces  southwest, 
so  that  the  morning  sunlight  floods  the  front  rooms  and  the 
evening  sunset  pours  into  the  rooms  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  the  only  fire-proof  structure  upon  the  grounds,  and  is  ar- 
ranged to  accommodate  fifty  of  the  younger  deaf  children.  The 
building  contains  five  classrooms,  four  dormitories,  four 
housemothers'  rooms,  two  living  rooms,  a  reception  room,  a 
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dining  room,  a  kitchen,  bathrooms,  lavatories,  toilets,  sewing 
rooms,  sleeping  porches,  and  basement  storerooms.  This  ad- 
ditional building  enables  us  to  separate  the  little  deaf  children 
from  the  older  ones,  and  thus  prevent  their  learning  and  using 
the  sign  language.  By  this  segregation  we  hope  to  make  more 
positive  and  effective  the  speech  and  English  habit  in  the 
early  years  of  the  child's  training. 

Requirements 

In  order  to  properly  maintain  the  school  and  meet  its  re- 
quirements for  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1917,  and 
ending  June  30,  1919,  we  shall  need,  besides  the  earned  funds 
and  the  interest  and  rentals  received  from  the  land  grant  in- 
come, $115,000;  for  renewals  and  improvements,  including 
kitchen  equipment,  refrigerator  plant,  laundry  machinery, 
pianos  and  musical  instruments,  piggery  brooding  and  incuba- 
tion house,  root  cellar  and  store-room,  cement  walks,  shop  ma- 
chinery, sewing  machines,  playground  apparatus,  electric  clock 
system,  automobile,  painting,  and  new  floors,  SI 5,000;  for  libr- 
ary for  the  deaf,  S500 ;  for  library  for  the  blind,  $500 ;  for  lino- 
type, a  most  urgent  necessity,  S3. 300;  for  furnishings.  Primary 
Hall,  S2,500;  for  livestock  and  farm  implements,  S2.000:  for  a 
traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind,  S2,000;  for  insurance, 
SI, 200;  for  cottage  for  blind  girls,  S40,000. 


Recapitulation 

For  general  maintenance   SI  15,000 

For  renewals  and  improvements   15,000 

For  library  for  the  deaf   500 

For  library  for  the  blind   500 

For  linotype   '   3,300 

For  furnishings.  Primary  Hall   2,500 

For  livestock  and  farm  implements   2,000 

For  a  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind ....  2,000 

For  insurance    1,200 

For  cottage  for  blind  girls   40,000 


$182,000 
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Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  keen  interest  you  have  shown  in  the  institution  and 
its  welfare.  I  desire  to  add  a  word  of  commendation  for  the 
teachers,  instructors,  housemothers  and  employees  through 
whose  efficient  efforts  the  work  of  the  institution  has  been 
carried  out  so  successfully. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 


PHYSICIANS*  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  BHnd : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  report  for  the  two  year  period  ending  November  30, 
1916: 

The  health  of  the  children  at  the  institution  has  been  nn- 
usuallv  eood.  There  have  been  no  deaths  and  no  verv  serious 
cases  of  illness  since  my  last  report. 

We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  modern  hospital  pro- 
vided us.  Since  its  completion  we  have  been  enabled  to  iso- 
late contagion  and  thereby  prevent  epidemics  that  were  quite 
frequent  under  old  conditions. 

A  thing  that  has  given  us  much  concern  is  the  propoga- 
tion  of  the  hereditary  blind,  and  the  deaf,  the  blind  in  particu- 
lar. So  long  as  present  conditions  exist  the  burden  of  their 
care  will  increase  rapidly.  AMien  we  consider  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating and  caring  for  one  such  person,  it  is  highly  important 
that  some  means  be  taken  to  prevent  the  needless  burden  upon 
the  State.  To  overcome  this.  I  would  urge  sterilization  as  a 
safe  and  harmless  procedure.  I  realize  that  in  the  past  there 
has  been  a  very  strong  sentiment  against  anything  that  cur- 
tailed the  production  of  the  species.  The  medical  profession 
and  the  sociologists  agree  that  this  procedure  is  perfectlv  jus- 
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tifiable,  not  only  in  hereditary  debilities  of  such  nature,  but  in 


habitual  criminals. 

The  following  cases  have  received  attention  : 

Medical  Cases 

Asthma    1 

Bronchitis   2 

Chickenpox  13 

Chorea   1 

Enlargement  of  liver   1 

Influenza  17 

Minor  ailments   29 

Middle  ear  infections    4 

Mumps  21 

Nephritis   1 

Nervousness   2 

Scarlet  fever   2 

Tonsilitis  15 

Vaccinations  14 

Whooping  cough   1 

Surgical  Cases 

Cataracts   5 

Eye  removed    1 

Fractures    2 

Lacerated  fingers   3 

Mastoiditis    1 

Scalp  w^ounds   3 

Sprains    5 

Tonsils  and  adenoids  33 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO  W.  BAKER, 

Physician. 
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SPECIALIST'S  REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
give  you  my  second  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  School 
since  my  appointment. 

We  have  performed  the  following  operations : 

For  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids.  .  .33 

For  cateracts    5 

For  the  removal  of  diseased  eye   1 

For  mastoiditis    1 


The  nurse  and  the  Superintendent  informs  me  that  there 
has  been  less  sickness  among  the  children  since  we  have  taken 
out  so  many  diseased  tonsils.  There  are  still  a  number  of  boys 
and  girls  who  should  be  operated  upon  for  diseased  tonsils 
and  adenoids.  I  would  suggest  that  we  be  permitted  to  operate 
upon  all  cases  when  it  is  deemed  best  for  the  health  of  the 
children,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  parents,  many 
of  whom  are  not  competent  judges.  I  would  also  strongly 
urge  the  Board  to  use  its  influence  with  the  Legislature  to 
pass  a  law  empowering  the  officials  of  the  institution  to  regu- 
late and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  reproduction  of  the  species 
among  known  diseased  and  hereditary  cases. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  vSuperintendent 
Driggs  for  the  able  way  that  all  operations  have  been  per- 
formed without  using  force.  The  confidence  the  children  have 
in  him  and  his  words  of  advice  to  them  have  helped  me 
greatly.  Yours  respectfully, 

LeROY  PUGMIRE. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 


Treasurer's  Report 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I  herewith  hand  you  report  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  December  1,  1914,  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1916,  showing  a  balance  of  v$37. 18  on  hand  November  30, 
1916. 

Disbursements 

December,    1914  : .  .$  5,694.78 

January,      1915    6,502.48 

February,     1915    6,888.11 

March,         1915   6,100.06 

April,  1915    9,861.05 

May,  1915    6,466.60 

June,  1915    11,218.56 

July,  1915    6,383.18 

August,       1915    12,129.74 

September,  1915   4,818.98 

October,      1915    17,914.10 

November,  1915    17,307.60 

December,  1915    7,468.03 
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January,  1916    9,360.41 

January,  1916,  Cashier's  check   14.12 

February,  1916   13,171.89 

March,  1916   6,712.72 

April,  1916    6,977.57 

May,  1916    6,325.78 

June,  1916    8,664.55 

July,  1916    4,484.99 

August,  1916    3,780.76 

September,  1916    2,809.62 

October,  1916    7,630.43 

November,  1916    6,507.41 

November,  1916,  Balance  in  Bank   37.18 


$195,230.70 

Receipts 

December,    1,  1914,  Balance  $  2,441.44 

December,        1915    5,661.78 

January      7,  1915    6,444.88 

January     14,  1915    753.07 

February     6,  1915    3,353.10 

February,         1915   350.00 

February    13,  1915   6,400.61 

March  '       8,  1915    34.90 

March          8,  1915    27.50 

March          8,  1915    1,796.16 

March        17,  1915    734.27 

April          20,  1915    5,497.40 

April          20,  1915    10.32 

April          20,  1915    512.83 

April          23,  1915    4,000.00 

April          27,  1915    500.00 

May           10,  1915    5,816.34 

May           10,  1915    565.57 

May           27,  1915   121.48 

June           10,  1915    4,000.00 
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June  10,  1915    216.25 

June  10,  1915    3,646.43 

June  28,  1915    *37.26 

July  16,  1915    6,721.72 

July  23,  1915    566.90 

August  11,  1915   11,095.15 

September  11,  1915    4,782.28 

October  11,  1915    7,250.93 

October  25,  1915    10,897.64 

November  11,  1915    9,322.15 

November  20,  1915    2,951.98 

November  20,  1915    4,825.00 

December  2,  1915    6,454.56 

December  2,  1915    336.00 

December  2,  1915    15.25 

December  2,  1915    618.67 

December  2,  1915    71.95 

December  30,  1915    ='44.12 


Total   $118,845.89 


'•'Interest. 

Receipts 

Receipts  for  1915  $118,845.89 

January  11,  1916    7,708.92 

January  11,  1916    106.50 

January  11,  1915    219.35 

January  11,  1916    10.62 

January  11,  1916    40.00 

January  11,  1916    1,143.00 

January  11,  1916    173.52 

February  10,  1916    5,610.24 

February  10,  1916    6,941.17 

February  10,  1916    197.50 

February  10,  1916    56.60 

February  10,  1916    286.68 
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March        10,  1916    6,692.42 

April  7,  1916    6,982.57 

May  11.  1916    6,535.78 

Tune  1,,  1916    8,609.55 

July  10.  1916    4,301.99 

August       8,  1916    3,780.76 

September    8,  1916    2,809.62 

October       9,  1916    7,668.21 

Xovember    6.  1916   6,4(>+.54 

Xovember    6.  1916   82.27 

Xovember    6,  1916    20.00 


$195,230.70 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  MOYES, 

Treasurer. 


RECEIPTS  AXD  DISBURSEMENTS 
Receipts 

December  1.  1914  to  Xovember  30,  1916 


Balance  on  hand  December  1.  1914  S  2,441.44 

State  Auditor — General  Maintenance    133,941.82 

Tuition  from  other  States    3.853.10 

Pupils    755.64 

Interest    51.38 

Shoe  shop   20.55 

Carpenter  shop    8.10 

State  Auditor.  Librar\-   761.48 

State  Auditor,  Renewals  and  Improvements   5,363.46 

Miscellaneous    471.88 

Farm    202.65 

State  Auditor  kindergarten  building   37,000.00 

State  Auditor  heating  plant   8,000.00 

State  Auditor  kindergarten  furnishings  1,359.20 
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State  Auditor  hospital  furnishings    500.00 

State  Auditor  stable  and  livestock   500.00 


$195,230.70 

Disbursements 

Salaries,  Superintendent,  teachers  and  instructors.  .$  49,889.50 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees    37,431.86 

Provisions    15,693.51 

General  supplies    5,413.31 

Fuel,  light  and  water   9,366.06 

Books  and  school  supplies   1,839.49 

Shoe  shop    948.87 

Carpenter  shop    3,043.77 

Printing  office   947.57 

School  for  the  blind   280.86 

Stable  for  livestock    3,393.98 

Grounds   527.25 

Repairs  and  improvements   3,902.38 

General  expenses   3,975.60 

Pupils    5,627.51 

Renewals  and  improvements   5,612.49 

Library  school  for  the  deaf   516.58 

Library  school  for  the  blind   296.48 

Furnishings,  hospital    500.00 

Kindergarten  building   37,000.00 

Livestock  and  farm  implements   500.00 

Furnishings,  kindergarten  building   1,500.00 

Heating  plant    8,000.00 

Barn   95.10 


$196,302.17 

Recaitulation 

Total  receits,  1914  and  1916  $195,230.70 

Outstanding  checks    6,817.55 


$202,048.25 
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Total  disbursements  S196,302.17 

Cashier's  check  to  Supt.  Driggs,  int.  daily  balance.  .  14.12 

Checks  issued  in  Xov.,  1914.  paid  Dec.  1914   3,694.78 

Cash  on  hand  December  1.  1916   37.18 


5202,048.25 

A\'e  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 

FRAXK  M.  DRIGGS. 

Superintendent. 
L.  M.  SQUIRES.  Clerk. 


Detailed  Statement 

The  following  is  submitted  as  a  detailed  statement,  under 
oath,  of  the  manner  in  which  all  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  1915  for  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  have  been  expended,  to-wit : 

STATE  OF  UTAH. 

County  of  Weber. — ss. 

Eva  F.  Corey.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1915 
for  the  L^tah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  are  as  follows : 


General  maintenance  SIOO.OOO 

Renewals  and  improvements   6.000 

Library  for  the  Deaf   400 

Circulating  library  for  the  Blind   300 

Furnishings  for  Kindergarten  building   1.500 

Furnishings  for  Hospital  building   500 

Livestock  and  farm  implements   500 

Heating  plant    8.000 

New  building   37.000 
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Said  appropriations  have  been  expended  in  the  manner, 
to  the  persons,  for  the  amounts,  and  for  the  items  as  shown 
by  duplicate  vouchers  by  the  claimant,  certified  to  by  the  Su- 
perintendent, and  approved  and  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees ;  and  that  thereupon  the  said  vouchers  were  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
whereupon  said  vouchers  were  filed  with  the  State  Auditor, 
and  for  further  and  complete  details,  reference  is  hereby  made 
to  said  vouchers  filed  with  the  State  Auditor. 

E.  F.  COREY,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of 
November,  1916. 

(SEAL)  L.  H.  SQUIRES, 

Notary  Public. 


APPENDIX 


Occupation  of  Graduates 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
Graduate  Year        Address  Occupation 

*Earl  Moore   1894  Ogden   Carpenter 

Charles  Stucki   1894  Paris,  Idaho   Laborer 

Joseph  01orenshaw....l894  Grace,  Idaho   Farmer 

Ezra  Christensen  189  5  Mapleton,  Utah   Farmer 

Jacob  Beck   189  5  Tremonton    Farmer 

John  H.  Clark  1897  Panguitch   Surveyor-Farmer 

Elizabeth  DeLong  ....1897  Ogden    Instructor 

Axel   Amundson   1898  Salt  Lake   Photographer 

Andrew  Madsen   1898  Manti    Farmer 

Nephi  Larsen   1898  Ogden    Instructor 

Amy  Devine-Hawkins  1899  Bountiful  Wife 

Charles  Martin   1900  Menan,  Idaho  Farmer 

Lillian  Swift-Drake  ..1900  Washington   Wife 

Mamie  Young-Larson  1901  Ogden    Wife 

Joseph  Cameron   1902  Ferron    Carpenter 

Elgin  Jacobson   1902  Bountiful   -   Carpenter 

P^lmo  Kemp   1902  Boulder,  Montana   Instructor 

===  Peter  Slot   1902  West  Weber   Farmer 

^^M.  Clotworthy-Cole.-1905  Redondo,  Cal  Wife 

Joseph  G.  Keeley   1905  Salt  Lake   Laborer 

Rufus  E.  Brgigs  1907  Trenton    Farm  Laborer 

Elsie   Christensen  1907  Ogden    Domestic 

Lizzie  Egginton   1907  Ogden    Dressmaker 

Emma  Emmertson  ....1907  Salt  Lake   Student 

Ivy  Griggs-Low   1907  Boulder,  Mont  Supervisor 

Fred  Low   1907  Boulder,  Mont.   Instructor 

Mary  Woolslayer   1907  Austin,  Texas   Instructor 

Leona  Cutler-Briggs  ..1908  Trenton   Wife 

Alfred  C.  Keeley.. 1908-11  Salt  Lake   Laborer 

Charles  H.  Buck  1908  West  Weber  Farmer 
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J.  Hazel  Clark  1908  Springville    Farmer 

Otto  Farley  1908  Ogden   Printer 

Kate  Keeley   1908-11  Salt  Lake   At  Home 

Anders  Pherson   1908  Brigham  City   Laborer 

Harvey  White   1908  Beaver    Farmer 

Lillian  Soderberg.. 1908-13  Ogden    Wife 

Loran  Savage   1910-14  Flagstaff,  Arizona   Teamster 

Arthur  Wenger  ....1910-13  Washington,  D.  C  College  Student 

Ray  Wenger   1910-13  Washington,  D.  C  College  Student 

Pearl  West-Farley  1910  Salt  Lake   Wife 

Alma  Wild   1910  Ogden    Student 

Maud  Hall-Smitham-.1912  Mackay,  Idaho   Wife 

Cora  Hitesman  1912-16  Washington,  D.  C  College  Student 

Maree  Hunter   1912-15  Washington,  D.  C  College  Student 

Eric  Kingsbury   1912  Malad,   Idaho   Farmer 

Kenneth  Olsen  ....1912-16  Ferron    Farnier 

George  Preece   1912  Ogden   Farmer 

Leo  Richey   1912-15  Washington,  D.  C  College  Student 

Naomi  Wright   1912-15  Bountiful    At  Home 

Lucille  Crow   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Milo  Cutler  1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Rufus  Elben   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

George  Hatfield   1915  Mapleton    Farm  Laborer 

Hazel  Jacobsen   1915  Pleasant  Grove  At  Home 

Cyril  Jones   1915  Wellsville    Farm  Laborer 

Katie  Jones   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Elsie  Lamb   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Earl  Lewis   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Grant  Morgan   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Kenneth  Murphy   1915  Salt  Lake  High  School  Student 

Paul  Peay  1915  Manderson,  Wyo  At  Home 

Carlos  Seegmiller  1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Alice  Vick   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Jack  Waterhouse   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Hart  Wenger   1915  Salt  Lake  High  School  Student 

♦Deceased. 


Occupation  of  Graduates 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind 

Graduate  Year        Address  Occupation 

Murray  Allen   1905-9  Ogden    Teacher 

Janey  McClellan  1905-9  Bancroft,  Idaho  At  Home 

Thomas  Biddulph  1906  Hooper    At  Home 

Zilla  Curtis   1906-10  Park  City   Wife 

Marie  Hansen   1906  Salt  Lake   At  Home 

Ferrie  Ross  1906  Ogden    Merchant 

Ellen  Youngstrom.. 1906-10  Ogden   Candy  Packer 

Bemhard  Iverson   1907  Salt  Lake   Merchant 

Carl  Lind   1907-11  Salt  Lake   Merchant 

Lulu  McDonald  1907  Joseph   At  Home 

William  Nichols.. ..1907-11  Murray    Instructor 

John  Carver   1911  Preston,  Idaho  Probate  Judge 

Lyverda  Clawson   1911  Spring  City   At  Home 
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Elnora  Kotter   1911-16..  Brigham  City   At  Home 

George  Woodruff   1911  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Arthur  Henkel   1912  Valparaiso,  Ind  University  Student 

Sara  Getz   1913  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Leon  Gibson   1913  Ogden  High  School  Student 

James  Jacobs   1915  Park  City   Merchant 

Irene  Jones    1915  Ogden   .High  School  Student 

Frank  Nelson   1915..  St.  George   Academy  Student 

Nellie  Payton   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 

Scott  Storey   1915  Ogden   High  School  Student 


ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS  WITHIN  BIENNIUM 


Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
Name  Postoffice  County 

AUsop,  Thomas   Sandy  Salt  Lake 

Austin,  Thomas   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Bevel,  Cora   Saltair   Salt  Lake 

Billeter,  Katie   Park  Valley   Box  Elder 

Billeter,  Ferdinand   Park  Valley  Box  Elder 

Booth,  Dorothy  Sandy  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Brian,  Ruby  Ogden   Weber 

Bronicel,  Frank   Murray  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Burdett,  Kenneth   Evanston   (Wyoming 

Burnham,  Gladys  Ogden   Weber 

Busby,  Jessie   Logan  Cache 

*Call,  Eileen   Afton    (Wyoming) 

Carter,  George   Ogden  Weber 

Carter,  Gladys   Huntsville    Weber 

Carter,  Walter  Joseph    Sevier 

Chapman,  Winnie   Magna   Salt  Lake 

Christensen,  Arvel   Ogden   Weber 

Christensen,  Heber   Ogden   Weber 

Crawford,  Vida   Monroe   Sevier 

Crow,  Lucille   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Cutler,  Milo   Lewiston   Cache 

Delaney,  Mamie   Green  River  (Wyoming) 

Despain,  Guy   Garland   Box  Elder 

Doan,  Elias  Rock  Springs   (Wyoming) 

Duce,  Ora  Farmington   Davis 

Edwards,  Leon   Beaver    Beaver 

Edwards,  Rachel   Goshen    Utah 

Elben,  Rufus   Salina    Sevier 

Emerson,  Erma   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Erickson,  Lottie   Sandy  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Erpenbach,  Stanley   Ogden   Weber 

Eyring,  Mary   Bountiful    Davis 

Farmer,  Voyle   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Fehr,  John   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Ferguson,  Harold   Milford    Beaver 
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Fowkes,  Ethel   Evanston   (Wyoming) 

Fowkes,  Charles   Evanston   (Wyoming) 

Fowkes,  Lillian   Evanston   (Wyoming) 

Fowler,  Allen   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Frei,  Gordon   Santa  Clara   Washington 

Freston,  Wheelock   Mt.  Pleasant  Sanpete 

Funk,  Florence   Trenton   Cache 

Gee,  Stanley   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Gigliott,  Emelio   Blackhawk    Carbon 

Glenn,  Ralph   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Goga,  Andy   Rock  Springs   (Wyoming) 

Greenwood,  Virgil   Ogden   Weber 

Hall,  Lafel   Hurricane  Washington 

Hansen,  George   Salt  Lake  City  ..Salt  Lake 

Hardman,  Rozella   Etna    (Wyoming) 

^  Harper,  Delia   Murray   Salt  Lake 

Harper,  Edwin  Murray   Salt  Lake 

Hatfield,  George   Springville   Utah 

Hitesman,  Cora   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Holten,  Jennie   Ogden   Weber 

Hunter,  Lee   Wilson    Weber 

Huntsman,  Christine  Richfield     Sevier 

Hutchison,  Arthur  Spanish  Fork   Utah 

Jacobson,  Hazel   Pleasant  Grove   Utah 

Jackson,  Edwin  Sandy    Salt  Lake 

James,  Evelyn   Frisco   Beaver 

Jensen,  Lulus   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Jewett,  Myrtle   Koosharem    Piute 

Jones,  Cyril   Wellsville    Cache 

Jones,  Gladys  Wellsville    Cache 

Jones,  Ivie   La  Verkin   Washington 

Jones,  Katie   West  Portage   Box  Elder 

Kennard,  Keith   Garland     Box  Elder 

Killingsworth,  Glenn   Ogden  .*   Weber 

King,  LaVon   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Kink,  Josephine  Scofield    Carbon 

Kink,  Rosa   Scofield    Carbon 

Kirk,  Folrence   Pleasant  Grove  Utah 

Kirk,  Lizzie   Pleasant  Grove   Utah 

Kirk,  Walter   Pleasant  Grove   Utah 

Kirk,  Wilford   Pleasant  Grove   Utah 

Knight,  Richard   Cleveland   Emery 

Krantz,  Signe  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Kunkle,  Vyrle   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Lamb,  Elsie   Farmington    Davis 

Langston,  Claudius   Springdale   Washington 

Langston,  Otto  Springdale    Washington 

Laramie.   George   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Leckliter,  Mona   Tooele    Tooele 

Lewis,  Earl   Wales    Sanpete 

Linderman,  Irene   Ogden   Weber 

Livingston,  Faye   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Louder,  Alice   Ogden    Weber 

Lundquist,  Zelma   Sandy  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Lusk,  Ellen   Ogden  (R.  F.  D.)   Weber 

Marthini,  Cora   Charleston    Wasatch 

May,  Alden   Lovell    (Wyoming 

Miller,  Hans   Trenton    Cache 
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Moon,  Arnold  Hanna    Duchesne 

Morgan,  Grant   Spanish  Fork   Utah 

Morris,  Elmer   Morgan    Morgan 

Murchie,  Christine   Porterville    Morgan 

Murphy,  Kenneth   Salt  Lake  City   Salt  Lake 

McCune,  Louise   Ogden    Weber 

Nielson,  Ephriam   Garland   Box  Elder 

Nielson,  Harry   Mt.  Pleasant   Sanpete 

Olsen,  Kenneth   Ferron    Emery 

Patridge,  Hyrum   Coyoto   Garfield 

Piva,  Rosa   Park  City   Summit 

Price,  Albert  E  Pleasant  Green   Salt  Lake 

Rasmussen,  Odean   Salina    Sevier 

Ray,  Alvin   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Reese,  Myrtle   Wales    Sanpete 

Robertson,  Joseph   Cheney    (Wyoming) 

Robinson,   Donald   Panguitch   Garfield 

Robinson,  Malcom   Lewiston    Cache 

Robinson,  Waldron   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Rose,  Wendell   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Roth,  George   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Sanders,  Miles   White  Rocks   Uinta 

Seegmiller,  Carlos   Richfield    Sevier 

Sevy,  Una   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Sherrod,  Edith   Rawlins    (Wyoming) 

Stallings,  Vanile   Ogden   Weber 

Stanley,  Marvin   Park  City    Summit 

Stebbins,  Gilman   Spanish  Fork    Utah 

Stewart,  Wayne   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Taylor,  Violet  Ogden    Weber 

Thomander,  lona  Ephraim    Sanpete 

Thornton,  George,  Jr  Plymouth   Box  Elder 

Tingen,  Alice   Ogden    Weber 

Underwood,  Floyd  Garfield   Tooele 

Vick,  Alice   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Waterhouse,  Jack   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Weight,  Ella   Springville    Utah 

West,  Rulon   Pleasant  Grove    Utah 

Wild,  Alma   American  Fork    Utah 

Winn,  Webster   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wood,  Caroline   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Williams,  Verda   Cedar  City  Iron 

Woods,  Helen   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Woodward,  Nathaniel   Monarch    Duchesne 

Woodward,  Alta   Neola    Duchesne 

Woodward,  Oliver   Neola    Duchesne 

Wright,  Edna   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Wright,  Joshua  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Young,   Thelma   Ogden    Weber 

Young,  Verda   Ogden   Weber 


Utah  School  for  the  Blmd 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Anderson,  Lois   Orangeville    Emery 

Anderson,  Mable   Orangeville   Emery 
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Anderson,  Katheryn   Orangeville   Emery 

Bentley,  Marguerite   Parowan    Iron 

Binnall,  Thomas   Granger  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Bishoff,  Frank  Ogden   Weber 

Dudler,  Louise   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Elmer,  Esther   Garland    Box  Elder 

Elmer,  Francis   Garland    Box  Elder 

Elmer,  Mary   Garland    Box  Elder 

Elmer,  Hannah   Marriott    Weber 

Foster,  Ida  Tremonton    Box  Elder 

Getz,  Sara   Nephi    Juab 

Gibson,  Leon   Heber  City   Wasatch 

Goodrich,  Ben   Sandy  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

Handley,  Clifford   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Heeding,  Iver   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Jacobs,  James   Coalville    Summit 

Jeffs,  Laverne   Eureka    Juab 

Jones,  Clifford   Ogden   Weber 

Jones,  Irene   East  Portage   Box  Elder 

Kotter,  Elnora   Brigham  City   Box  Elder 

Lamb,  Marguerite   Toquerville    Washington 

Lamb,  Genevieve   Toquerville    Washington 

Masoero,  Linda  Ogden   Weber 

McClellan,  Gladys   Glenwood    Sevier 

McClellan,  Janie   Bancroft   ,   (Idaho) 

McDonald,  Lulu  Joseph    Sevier 

Nelson,  Blanche  St.  George   Washington 

Nelson,  James   St.  George   Washington 

Nelson,  Frank   St.  George   Washington 

Nelson,  Ruby   St.  George   Washington 

Newton,  Tessie  Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Noyce,  George   Lark   Salt  Lake 

Payton,  Nellie   Ogden   Weber 

Perkins,  Clement  White  Rocks   Uinta 

Pesetto,  Zella   Sunnyside    Emery 

Peterson,  Walter  Liberty    Weber 

Reeder,  David   Ogden   Weber 

Reichert,  Hugo   Springville    Utah 

Rogers,  Arthur   Ogden   Weber 

Roylance,  Arnold  Springville    Utah 

Smith,  Olive   Fairview   (Wyoming) 

Storey,  Scott   Ogden   Weber 

Sullivan,  Eva   Salt  Lake  City  Salt  Lake 

Thomas  Lyle   Plain  City  Weber 

Wheeler,  Dewell   Park  Valley   Box  Elder 

Wheeler,  Maud   Tremonton  (R.  F.  D.)  Box  Elder 

Wheeler,  Ruby  Tremonton  (R.  F.  D.)  Box  Elder 

Woodruff,  George   Murray  (R.  F.  D.)  Salt  Lake 

*Deceased. 
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Causes  of  Deafness 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  deafness 
in  the  four  hundred  twelve  cases  that  have  been  admitted  to 
the  school  in  the  past  thirty-one  years : 


Congenital    138 

Scarlet  fever   66 

Spinal    meningitis    57 

Unknown    32 

Dumb,  but  not  deaf   26 

Inflammation  of  middle  ear   14 

Sickness    14 

Measles    13 

Typhoid  fever    10 

Accidents    8 

\Miooping  cough    7 

Diphtheria    6 

Pneumonia    6 

Catarrh    5 

LaGrippe    3 

Teething    2 

Typhoid  pneumonia    1 

Hydrocephalus   1 

Exposure    1 

Bronchitis  1 

Enlarged  tonsils    1 


Causes  of  Blindness 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  blindness 
in  the  one  hundred  two  cases  that  have  been  admitted  to  this 
school  in  the  past  twenty  years  : 


Congenital  29 

Accidents   25 

Cataract   13 

Unknown  10 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea   3 

Granulated  lids    3 
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Measles    3 

Spinal  meningitis   2 

Inflammation    2 

Kidney  trouble   2 

Retinitis   2 

Scarlet  fever   1 

Teething    1 

Scrofula   1 


Cholera  infantum    1 

Epilepsy    1 

LaGrippe    1 

Diphtheria   1 

Ophthalmia   1 

Recommendations  for  the  Prevention  of  Deafness  and 


Blindness 

There  are  in  Utah  quite  a  number  of  deaf  married  couples, 
])erhaps  thirty-five  such  unions.  In  three  instances  both  part- 
ners are  congenitally  and  hereditarily  deaf.  In  about  twenty 
cases  one  of  the  partners  is  congenitally  deaf.  Two-thirds  of 
these  thirty-five  couples  have  children.  In  two  instances  there 
are  deaf  children,  two  in  one  family  where  the  mother  is  deaf, 
and  one  in  a  family  where  both  parents  are  hereditary  deaf. 

The  very  fact  that  the  marriage  of  persons  having  the  same 
defects  intensifies  those  defects  in  the  union  of  the  strains  that 
carry  them  makes  it  seem  imperative  that  congenitally  deaf 
persons  should  not  marry  other  congenitally  deaf  persons.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  where  there  is  a  positive  tendency  toward 
deafness.   This  is  also  true  regarding  blindness. 

There  are  in  the  institution  a  number  of  children  who  are 
either  deaf  or  blind  from  hereditary  causes.  In  some  instances 
there  are  three,  four,  five  and  six  from  the  same  family  and  the 
same  cause. 

From  our  records  we  find  that  the  marriage  of  second  cou- 
sins has  been  the  cause  of  deafness  in  as  many  as  four  families 
and  blindness  in  one.  From  one  of  these  marriages  there  have 
been  six  deaf  children,  from  another  three  blind  children,  one 


of  whom  is  also  feeble-minded. 

There  are  in  the  school  for  the  blind  at  least  ten  children 
with  congenital  cataracts.  These  pupils  come  from  three  fami- 
lies, two  sisters  and  a  nephew  from  one.  three  sisters  from  an- 
other, and  two  sisters,  a  brother  and  a  cousin  from  another.  In 
the  second  family  the  mother  has  cataracts.  In  the  last  family 
both  fathers  and  the  paternal  grandmother  have  cataracts. 

If  these  children  are  permitted  to  reproduce  their  kind, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  their  offspring  will  be  similarly 
afflicted,  a  terrible  handicap,  and  an  added  burden  will  be 
brought  upon  the  State. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  strenuous  measures  should 
be  taken  looking  toward  the  prevention  of  hereditary  deafness 
and  blindness.  My  suggestion  and  recommendation  is  that  the 
Legislature  be  urged  to  pass  laws  as  follows :  One  prevent- 
ing the  marriage  of  the  congenitally  deaf  with  the  congentially 
deaf :  one  preventing  the  marriage  of  the  hereditary  blind,  es- 
pecially those  with  congenital  cataracts,  or  one  authorizing 
sterilization  in  such  cases ;  one  forbidding  the  marriage  of  sec- 
ond cousins. 
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Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  UTAH  SCHOOli  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 
UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
OUTLINE  FOR  WORK  OF  PRIMA I^Y  DEPARTMENT. 


REMARKS:  The  work  of  the  Primary  Department  is  divided 
into  two  grades.  The  time  required  for  a  class  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  two  grades  depends  upon  circumstances. 

From  the  beginning  the  power  of  concentration  should  be  de- 
veloped and  a  desire  for  independence  in  all  kinds  of  work  should 
be  created. 

The  purpose  or  real  aim  of  the  first  grade  work  is  to  give  the 
child  language  to  express  the  thoughts  he  already  has.  The  fact  of 
language  should  be  made  clear  to  him.  Talk  to  the  deaf  child  in- 
cessantly.   Keep  the  spoken  language  before  his  eyes. 

During  the  first  year  in  school  a  class  should  cover  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  first  grade  outline.  Do  practically  no  written  work 
this  first  year,  so  that  the  visual-musclar,  rather  than  the  written 
form  of  speech  may  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils'  memories.  Limit 
all  writing  to  separate  elements  and  combinations  of  elements  and 
syllables. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  in  school  the  class  should 
review  the  language  work  given  during  the  first  year  so  that  the 
written  form  of  all  language  previously  taught  may  be  introduced. 
From  now  on  let  the  pupils  use  both  the  spoken  and  written  form  of 
all  language  taught,  but  lay  stress  on  the  oral  form.  Be  sure  that 
the  oral  form  is  clinched  before  the  written  form  is  used.  New  work 
should  always  be  given  to  the  pupils  orally  so  that  the  mental  image 
may  be  made  from  the  oral  form  and  not  from  the  written  form. 

During  the  second  year  in  school  complete  the  outline  of  first 
grade  work  if  not  already  completed,  and  do  as  much  as  possible  of 
second  grade  work. 

The  second  grade  outline  carries  on  the  process  of  the  first 
grade  work  through  a  carefully  systematized  plan  of  language  teach- 
ing. The  work  of  this  grade  should  also  aim  to  develop  the  child's 
power  of  getting  thought  from  language  through  its  work  on  ques- 
tions and  stories. 

The  time  required  for  a  class  to  complete  the  second  grade  work 
also  depends  upon  circumstances.  The  work  of  the  first  and  second 
grades  should  be  thoroughly  completed  by  a  class  before  entering 
the  intermediate  department. 

NOTE:  At  the  end  of  each  year  in  school  each  child  should  be 
given  a  book  containing  all  the  language  taught.  As  no  written  lan- 
guage is  used  during  the  first  year  in  school,  books  containing  pic- 
tures of  the  nouns  the  pupils  know  may  be  sent  home  with  them. 
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FIRST  GRADE 

PREPARATORY  SENSE  TRAINING  WORK. 

I.  Exercises  for  the  cultivation  of  sight. 

1.  Motion. 

a.  Class  movements  in  unison  (walking,  running,  etc.) 

b.  Gymnastics  of  arms,  hands,  feet,  fingers,  lips,  tongue, 

etc. 

2.  Color. 

a.  Match  color  in  similar  objects  (cards,  wools,  balls,  etc. 

b.  Match  colors  in  dissimilar.    Use  color  charts  also. 

c.  Color  pictures.    Fill  in  outline  objects  with  color. 

3.  Form. 

a.  Solids. 

1.  Shape  (Use  geometrical  solids j. 

2.  Size  (Use  marbles,  blocks,  etc.) 

3.  Length  (Use  slats,  sticks,  etc.) 

b.  Outline. 

1.  Reproduce  outlines  of  simple  forms  (a  cross,  a  cir- 

cle, a  square,  etc.) 

2.  Match  tablets. 

3.  Laying  sticks,  slats,  rings,  etc. 

4.  Match  pictures  in  duplicate. 

5.  Puzzle  pictures  (Piece  together  dissected  pictures 

in  a  series  of  progression.  Have  duplicate  not 
dissected. ) 

6.  Writing    (letters   and   combinations.    Begin  with 

tracing. ) 

4.  Number. 

a.  Pupils  show  same  number  of  beads  on  the  abacus  as  that 

previously  shown  by  teacher.    Use  other  objects  also. 

b.  Teacher  indicates  number  by  beads  on  abacus  or  spots 

on  number  cards  and  pupils  show  the  same  num- 
ber of  objects.    (Color  and  arrangement  help.) 

II.  Exercises  for  cultivation  of  touch. 

1.  a.     Let  small  objects  be  seen,  then  selected  by  touch. 

b.  Let  small  objects  be  felt,  then  selected  by  sight. 

c.  Let  objects  be  recognized  by  touch  alone. 

2.  Form. 

a.  Solids. 

b.  Outlines. 

c.  Length. 

3.  Distinguish  weight  in  article  of  similar  size  and  shape  but 

of  different  weight. 

4.  Distinguish  differences  in  surfaces. 

5.  Distinguish  differences  in  textures  of  cloth. 
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6.  Distinguish  differences  in  strings. 

7.  Distinguish  vibration  of  strings  (zither,  guitar  or  piano. 

8.  Compare  this  with  vibration  in  throat. 

9.  Reproduce  vibration  in  larynx,  nose,  cheeks,  etc.,  as  given 

by  teacher. 

NOTE: — Length  of  time  put  on  sense  training  depends  upon  the 
class.    Do  not  continue  this  work  an  absurd  length  of  time. 

SPEECH  WORK. 

1.  Tongue  gymnastics. 

2.  Elementary  sounds. 

3.  Voice  development. 

4.  Use  of  hearing  (Cultivate  all  there  is  of  hearing.    It  is  hard 

to  make  a  test  at  very  beginning.) 

5.  Combinations  (First  give  combinations  of   breath  conson- 

ants. In  all  coml)ination  work  select  easiest  combina- 
tions first  and  work  up  to  more  difficult  ones. 

6.  Dictation. 
First — 

a.  Elements. 

b.  Combinations. 
Later — 

c.  Words. 

d.  Sentences. 

7.  Sight  reading  (words  or  sentences  which  the  child  pro- 

nounces from  his  knowledge  of  phonetics  A  drill  for 
pronunciation  only.) 

8.  Speech  Reading. 
Elements. 
Combinations. 

Words   (Names  of  objects,  children  and  teachers,  colors, 

numbers,  etc. 
Commands. 
Sentences. 

All  work  is  done  through  speech  reading. 
Speech  reading  comes  through  speech  reading. 

LANGUAGE  WORK. 

1.  Nouns  (names  of  familiar  objects).    Singular  form  taught 

first.    Later  use  plural  form. 

2.  Verbs. 

a.  Teach  the  names  of  common  actions  in  action  work, 

using  the  five  slate  systems.  Begin  with  simple  in- 
transitive verbs  and  use  the  past  tense  first. 

b.  Later  drill  on  verb  forms.    Conjugation  begun. 

The  present  tense  of  to  love,  to  like,  to  know,  to  see,  to 
want,  etc.,  used  in  sentence  work. 
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SECOND  GRADE 

ARTICtT^ATIOX. 

Element  charts  (mastered — also  written,  i 

a.  Classify  sounds  from  outset. 

b.  Words  written  under  all  spellings. 
Combinations. 

a.  Simple  ones  for  fluency. 

b.  More  difficult  ones  following. 

Words,  phrases  and  sentences  (work  for  continuity. 
Sight  reading. 

a.  Words  pronounced  from  knowledge  of  phonetics. 

b.  Reading  from  primers. 

i-e    aw  00 
Vowel  work  (Ex.  I  saw  you.) 
Phrasing. 
Emphasis. 

Work  with  mirrors  on  tongue  gymnastics. 
Voice  exercises  .babbling  exercises.) 

SPEECH  READIXG. 

Elements. 
Combinations. 
Words. 
Commands. 
Connected  language. 

a.  Sentences. 

b.  Stories. 

c.  Topics. 

DRILL  WORK. 

Calendar  or  time  work  and  work  on  the  weather. 
Verbs. 

a.  Write  the  forb  of  verbs. 

b.  Conjugate  all  verbs  in  the  past,  present,    future,  and 

present  progressive  tenses  in  the  positive,  negative 
and  interrogative  forms. 

c.  If  pupils  are  not  too  young,  work  on  the  infinitive  of 

verbs  may  be  begun  in  this  grade. 
"To  have  and  "to  be."    Conjugation — Elliptical  sentences. 
(Give  much  drill  on  conjugation  of  past,  present  and  future 

tenses  in  positive,  negative  and  interrogative  forms.) 
Pronouns  (Give  much  drill  work.) 
New  constructions  and  expressions. 
Question  forms. 
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How  many  ?  How   taste? 

What  color  ?  How   look? 

What   ?  How   carry? 

Who   ?  To  whom   ? 

Whose   ?  For  whom?  

Whom   ?  With  whom  ? 

What  did  do?  Where   ? 

What  sort  of  ?  When   ? 

What   made  of?  Can  ? 

How  much  cost?  How   ? 

How   feel?  Why   ?  Etc. 

Action  Work  (For  teaching  of  specific  things.) 
Verbs. 

Pronouns.     (Personal  pronouns — subjective,  objective  and 

possessive  forms.) 
Prepositions. 

Definite  and  indefinite  articles. 

Present  progressive. 

"And"  and  "but." 

"One  and  the  other." 

"Some  of  them." 

"One  of  them."  Etc. 

Classification  of  nouns.    (Ex.:  Flowers,  vegetables,  etc.) 
Trades  for  the  predicate  nominative  and  the  habitual  pres- 
ent. 

Picture  descriptions.    (Present  progressive.) 
Stories. 

1.  Lip  reading  stories  (for  lip  reading  and  ability  to  get 

thought  from  spoken  form.) 

2.  Chart  stories  (Story  work  which  is  the  beginning  of 

reading. 

3.  Drill  stories  (Basis  for  all  new  constructions,  new  ex- 

pressions, new  facts.) 
Topics,  journals,  letters. 
Number  Work. 

Count  to  100  by  2's  and  5's. 

Combinations  up  to  12  (Add  and  subtract.) 

Original  problems. 
Sunday  Work. 

Drawing. 

Hand  work. 

Nature  work. 

Moral  Truths  (simple  stories.) 
Bible  verses. 
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THIRD  GRADE 

Articulation  (A  general  outline  for  all  intermediate  grades.) 

1.  Elements,  combinations,  drill  charts. 

2.  Phrasing. 

3.  Continuity. 

4.  Voice  culture. 

5.  Pronouncing  new  words.    (This  is  a  good  thing  tor  applying 
rules  on  the  charts.) 

6.  Give  additional  spellings  whenever  they    come    up.  Ex.: 
— ind,  — nk,  — on,  — al,  etc. 

7.  Drill  on  element  charts  in  various  ways. 

a.  Ask  questions  about  elements. 
Is  the  element  long  or  short? 
Is  the  tongue  high  or  low? 
What  sounds  are  alike? 

b.  New  words  written  according  to  charts, 

c.  Making  out  lists  of  words  under  chart  spellings;  also 

under  secondary  spellings. 

d.  Exercises  indicating  voice  and  no  voice  in  words.    Ex. : 

spoon. 

NOTE. — Spend  at  least  45  minutes  each   day   on  articulation 
exercises. 

Language  Drill. 

NOTE. —  (Little  drill  on  new  principles  given  in  this  grade.  Re- 
view thoroughly  and  drill  on  principles  previously  taught.  Lan- 
guage drills  help  pupils  to  correct  this  mistakes.) 

1.  Add  additional  question  forms  if  necessary. 

2.  Time  phrases — sometimes,  etc. 

3.  General  questions. 

4.  Conjugation  of  verbs.  — 

5.  "Ask — Say — Tell,"  begun.  First  8  lessons  in  Miss  Willough- 

by's  Book  cover  principles  taught  in  this  grade.  Do  not 
confine  the  work  to  what  is  given  in  this  book. 

6.  Action  work — for  teaching  new  expressions. 

7.  Verb  followed  by  the  infinitive.    Ex.:  I  want  to  see,  I  want 

John  to  see,  etc. 
Also  drill  on  verbs  that  do  not  take  "to." 

8.  Constructions  which  come  up  with  stories. 

9.  Statements  using  "when  ." 

NOTE: — Spend  4  5  minutes  a  day  on  language  drills. 

Stories. 

Chart  stories.    (See  Second  Grade.) 
First  day  read  twice. 
Second  day  read  and  ask  questions. 
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Lip  reading  stories  (see  Second  Grade.) 
Drill  stories  (see  Second  Grade.) 
Five  steps  in  drill  story: 

1.  Preparation. 

2.  Giving  and  reproducing. 

3.  Original  questions  by  pupils  to  answers  which  teacher 

gives. 

4.  Oral  questions  by  teacher  requiring  both  short  and  long 

answers. 

5.  Written  answers  to  the  questions  and  drill  work  in  con- 

nection with  story. 
(Spend  several  days  on  a  drill  story. 
NOTE: — For  drill  stories  do  not  limit  work  to  Sweet's  books.  If 
Sweet's  books  are  used  begin  with  No.  2  and  rewrite  stories 
where  constructions  are  too  difficult. 

Connected  Langnage  Work. 

1.  Journals    Don't  do  too  much  journal  work;  topics  better.  > 

2.  Topics    Visits  to  factories,  parties,  etc.) 

3.  Descriptions  of 

Pictures    describe  what  you  see.) 

People. 

Animals. 

Objects. 

4.  Story  on  a  picture  (Use  imagination  » . 

5.  History.    History  stories  first  taken  from  the  lips.  Later 

give  questions.    Written  descriptions  put  into  children's 
books  after  subject  has  been  finished. 
Indians. 

Pilgrims  and  the  first  Thanksgiving. 
George  Washington. 
Paul  Revere. 
Minute  Men. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

6.  Geography. 

(All  work  including  descriptions  of  cities  given  orally.  Writ- 
ten descriptions  put  into  books  after  subject  has  been  com- 
pleted.) 

a.  Make  outline  maps  of  the  school  room,  school  building, 

school  grounds,  and  Ogden  City. 

b.  Teach  directions. 

c.  Divisions  of  land. 

d.  Ogden  (Go  into  the  city  and  adjoining  country  and  see 

things. 

e.  Make  a  relief  map  of  Utah.      Flour  and  salt  in  the 

ratio  of  two  or  three  parts  flour  and  one  part  salt, 
mixed  with  water,  not  too  wet.     Make  on  a  board 
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containing  tacks  or  small  nails  on  its  surface.) 

f.  Principal  cities  of  Utah.      Locate  places  on  the  relief 

map  and  also  on  an  outline  map  of  Utah.) 

g.  Make  a  map  showing  the  products  of  different  parts  of 

the  state;  also  railroad  lines. 

h.  The  Rocky  Mountain  States.    Study  one  or  two  cities  in 

each  state;  also  important  crops,  industries  and  man- 
ufactures. 

i.  The  United  States  as  a  whole,  becoming  acquainted  with 

some  of  the  important  cities,  rivers,  ports  and  indus- 
tries. 

j.    The  continents  and  oceans, 
k.    The  countries  of  North  America. 
NOTE. — Give  30  minutes  a  day  to  geography  work  in  third 
grade. 

Numbers. 

Simple  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction,  using  numbers  to 
100.  Use  sticks,  blocks,  etc.  Make  the  work  concrete  as  much 
as  possible.  Get  the  language  from  the  work  by  the  use  of 
questions  and  written  problems.  Learn  the  multiplication  ta- 
bles to  the  5's.    Give  simple  problems  in  division. 

Sunday  Work. 

Review  simple  Bible  verses  of  last  year. 

Review  Moral  Truths  (simple  stories)  and  give  new  work. 

Christmas. 

Easter. 

Bedtime  Prayer. 
Grace. 

Verses  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Spring,  etc. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 

Articulation. 

Follow  the  general  ouiline  as  given  for  Third  Grade.  Keep  up 
a  constant  drill  on  charts. 

Language  Drill. 

1.  Look  ahead  for  new  constructions. 

2.  Fill  in  blanks  for  the  verb  and  time  word.    Insist  tnae  past 
and  future  tenses  must  take  some  time  word  with  them. 

3.  New  expressions.    Ex.:  Usually,  often,  seldom,  always,  al- 
most always,  etc. 

4.  Telling  time. 

5.  Ask — Say — Tell. 

6.  General  questions. 

7.  Active  and  passive  voice.  Conjugation. 

8.  Action  work. 

9.  Names  of  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Stories.    See  Third  Grade 
Lip  reading  stories. 
Chart  stories. 
Drill  stories. 

Connected  Language  (See  Third  Grade.  ) 

1.  Journals. 

2.  Topics. 

3.  Descriptions 

4.  Story  on  a  picture. 

5.  History  (See  Third  GradeK 
Indians. 

Pilgrims. 

Lincoln  and  Civil  War. 
Washington. 

6.  Geography.  (Spend  4  5  minutes  each  day  in  geography  work 

this  grade.) 

a.  Complete  Third  Grade  outline  if  necessary. 

b.  Study  plants  from  which  we  get: 

Food — vegetables,  fruits,  grain. 

Drink — coffee,  tea,  cocoa. 

Clothing — cotton,  flax. 

Building  material — pine,  oak,  ash.  etc. 

Fuel — pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  etc. 

Medicine — roots,  leaves,  bark,  juice. 

Utensils — cork  tree,  rubber  tree,  oak  tree.  etc. 

c.  Animals  from  which  we  get: 

Food — cows,  pigs,  sheep,  chickens,  etc. 
Clothing — sheep,  silkworms,  etc. 
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Labor — horses,  oxen,  mules,  camels,  etc. 
Utensils — cattle  (bone),  elephants  (ivory),  etc. 
NOTE. — Use  the  real  things  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  them.    Pictures  also  help. 

\  umbers. 

Complete  the  multiplication  tables.  Give  simple  problems  in 
multiplication,  division,  addition  and  subtraction,  making  them 
practical  and  concrete  as  much  as  possible.  Use  numbers  up 
in  to  the  hundreds.  Get  as  much  language  drill  as  possible  out 
of  your  number  work.  Teach  the  Roman  numbers  to  twenty- 
five. 

Sunday  Work. 

Take  up  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Let  the  teacher  give  this  story  (one  story  at  a  time)  in  simple 
form  and  let  each  child  make  a  book  of  his  own.    Use  pictures 
when  obtainable,  and  place  them  in  the  books.    The  story,  if 
not  completed  in  this  grade,  can  be  in  the  next. 
Study  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Mending-  (for  girls). 


Shop  Work  (for  boys). 
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FIFTH  GRADE 

Articulation  (See  Third  Grade j. 

(Keep  up  drill  on  difficult  combinations.    L'se  drill  charts. > 

a.  Work  on  accent. 

1.  How  many  syllables  are  in  this  word? 

2.  Which  is  acfcented? 

3.  What  is  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable? 

4.  Is  it  long  or  short? 

5.  What  will  you  hold? 

6.  Divide  the  word  and  mark  the  accent. 

b.  Make  lists  of  words  under  chart  spellings. 

c.  Words  determined  by  context  in  lip  reading  exercises.  Ex.: 
p  b  m  t  d  n 

pie         by  my  toe  dough  no. 

d.  Memory  work  for  articulation.  (Memorize  verses  of  poetry 
or  difficult  selections  which  require  expression.  Drill  on 
phrases  and  difficult  words  before  repeating  the  selection  as 
a  whole. 

Langmage  Drill. 

1.  New  expressions.    Ex.:  except,  until,  etc.) 

2.  "Ask — Say — Tell."     (Finish  in  this  class.) 

3.  Action  work. 

4.  Thorough  review  of  tenses  that  have  been  given  special  at- 
tention in  the  lower  grades.  Conjugation. 

Add  Present  Perfect  Tense. 

Write  the  principal  parts  of  verbs. 

5.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  (the  comparative  and 

superlative. 

6.  Parts  of  speech.    (Think  of  the  office  of  a  word  in  a  sen- 

tence before  giving  its  part  of  speech.) 

7.  Relative  clauses.    (Teach,  but  do  not  encourage  the  use  of 

them.) 
?.  Relationship. 

v<itories.    (See  Third  Grade. ^ 
Lip  reading  stories. 
Chart  stories. 
Drill  stories. 

Live  Language,  by  H.  R.  Driggs,  Book  One,  Part  1. 

Connected  Lanffnage. 

r Follow  outline  as  given  in  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.) 

History  (No  textbook ~i. 

The  Year  1,  B.  C,  A.  D. 
Columbus. 
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Spanish,  English,  French. 
Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War. 

In  connection  with  the  story  of  Washington  teach  about  the  col- 
onies, the  war  between  the  French  and  English  colonists,  and 
the  war  between  England  and  the  colonies. 
Fourth  of  July. 

Geography. 

Continue  work  of  Fourth  Grade  if  necessary. 

Begin  work  in  Tarbell's  Introductory  Geography  to  page  103. 

Give  considerable  time  to  relief  map  work. 

Numbers. 

Milne's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  to  page  130. 
Teach  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  following  idioms  and  pro- 
verbs: 

Idioms:  A  minute  ago;  a  few  minutes  ago;  several  minutes  ago; 
(use  hour,  day,  week,  etc.,  in  the  same  way) ;  a  short  time 
ago;  a  long  time  ago;  at  sunrise;  at  noon;  at  sunset;  at 
night;  all  the  time;  day  after  tomorrow;  day  before  yes- 
terday; week  before  last;  week  after  next;  a  quarter  past 
one;  15  minutes  past  one;  a  quarter  after  one;  one-fifteen; 
15  minutes  after  one;  a  quarter  of  one;  a  quarter  to  one; 
15  minutes  of  one;  15  minutes  to  one;  twelve  forty-five; 
half  past  one;  thirty  minutes  past  one;  one-thirty;  every 
day;  after  dark;  after  a  while;  after  a  few  minutes. 

Proverbs:  Practice  makes  perfect.  Practice  what  you  preach. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  Every  little  helps.  Sour 
grapes.    Better  late  than  never. 

Sewing  and  Mending  (for  girls). 

Shop  Work  (for  boys). 

Religious  Instruction. 

Finish  the  work  of  the  Fourth  grade  if  necessary. 
Take  up  Old  Testament  stories. 
The  Ten  Commandments. 
XXIII  Psalm. 
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SIXTH  GRADE 

SPEECH  AND  SPEECH  READING. 

English. 

Live  Lessons  in  Language  (H.  R.  Driggs),  Book  I,  Part  II. 
Geography. 

Tarbell's  Introductory  Geography  from  page  10  3  to  the  end  of 
the  book.    Do  considerable  relief  and  map  work.  ^ 

Arithmetic. 

Milne's  First  Book  from  page  130  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
U.  S.  History. 

Beginner's  American  History  (Eggleston),  to  page  184. 
Current  Events. 

Weekly  numbers  of  Current  Events  will  be  furnished  the  pupils. 

Reading. 

For  class  study: 

The  Raindrop. 
For  general  reading: 

Arabian  Nights  . 

Stories  from  History 

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin). 

Pinocchio  (Cramp). 

Hero  Tales — King  Arthur,  Northland  Heroes,  etc. 

Teach  the  meaning  of  the  following  idioms  and  proverbs: 
Idioms: 

Get  lip,  take  a  hint,  take  part  in,  take  one's  part,  get  out,  etc.;  take  sides 
with,  take  advice,  take  time  to,  get  a  living,  take  it  kindly,  take  kindly  to,  take 
cold,  take  notice  of,  take  interest  in,  take  offense  at,  take  your  seat,  take  pleasure 
in,  take  a  newspaper,  take  pains,  take  a  notion,  give  advice,  give  up,  give  way  to, 

give  back,  give  out,  give  in,  give  credit  for,  give  av^ay,  give    away,  give   

opinion  of,  give    a  chance  to,  a  green  hand,  an  old  hand  at,  on  good  terms 

with,  on  the  alert,  between,  ourselves,  under  a  cloud,  drop  in,  ill  at  ease,  in  good 

faith,   find  fault  with,  in  fault,  make  fun  of,   leak  out,   let    alone,  well  off. 

O.  K.,  No.  1. 

Proverbs — A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers.  A 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  A  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed.  Be  sIom'  to  promise,  quick  to  perform.  Empty  vessels  make 
the  greatest  noise.  Constant  dropping  wears  away  a  stone.  Constant  occupation 
prevents  temptation.  A  wise  man  changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never.  Good  words 
cost  nothing,  but  are  worth  much.  He  Avas  bora  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth. 
Defer  not  till  tomorrow  what  can  be  done  today.  A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.  People  w^ho  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 
Look  before  you  leap.  First  come  first  served.  Judge  not  at  first  sight.  Every  rose 
has  its  thorn.  Hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  All  is  well  that  ends  well.  Tell  no 
tales  out  of  school.  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean.  Keep  good  company  or  none. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  Many  hands  make 
light  work.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Jack  of  all  trades,  master  of  none. 
Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  Fine 
feathers  do  not  make  fine  birds.  Many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  If 
at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.  Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched.     Take  care  of  the  cents  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 

SPEECH  AND  SPEECH  READING. 

English. 

Live  Lessons  in  Eng.  (Driggs,  Book  II,  Part  I,  to  page  126. 
Geography. 

Tarbell's  Complete  Geography  to  South  America,  page  77. 
Arithmetic. 

Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic,  from  Page  1  to  Decimal  Fractions 
or  Denominate  Numbers. 

U.  S.  History. 

Beginnings  of  American  History  (Eggleston),  from  page  184  to 
end. 

Current  Events. 

Weekly  numbers  of  Current  Events  will  be  furnished  the  pupils. 
Heading. 

For  Study — The  Raindrop,  completed;  King  of  the  Golden 
River. 

For  Readin— gAnderson's  Fairy  Tales,  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol, 
The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Fur  Seal's  Tooth,  Snowshoes 
and  Sledges. 

Teach  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  following  idioms  and  pro- 
verbs: 

Idioms — Put  otf,  put    oft",  pu^t    out,  put  in,  put  on,  put    down, 

put  up  with,  put    up  to,  put  up  at,  put  on  airs  or  style  or  dob,  put    out 

of  humor,  put  an  end  to,  put  heads  together,  put  in  a  word,  put    self  in  place 

of,  put  in  an  appearance,  pull  through,  pull  together,  on  purpose,  purse-proud, 
make  up  a  purse,  pick  up,  pick  to  pieces,  pass  off  as,  open  one's  eyes,  once  upon 
a  time,  make  free  with,  make  friends,  make  good,  make  light  of,  make  out,  make 
over,  make  up  ,  make  it  up,  make  up  with,  forget  one's  self,  feather  one's  nest.i  a 
feather  in  one's  cap,  show  the  white  feather,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  carry  the  day, 
of  course,  count  upon,  feel  cheap,  child's  play,  break  down,  break  off  with,  break 
up,  in  the  same  box  or  boat,  look  blue,  a  bed  of  roses,  bear  in  mind,  turn  one's 
back  upon,  back  up,  now  and  then,  old  as  the  hills,  own  up,  played  out^  in  the 
way,  at  once,  in  jest. 

Proverbs — Still  waters  run  deep.  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire.  Whom  men  wrong  they  hate.  That  man  has  an  axe  to  grind.  A 
full  purse  never  lacks  fi'iends.  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  The  early  bird 
catches  the  worm.  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  There  is  no  rough  road  to 
learning.  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.  What  man  has  done  man  can  do. 
A  little  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  An 
idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop.  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  A 
good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending.  An  empty  purse  fills  the  face  with  w^rinkles. 
A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  We  never  miss  the  water  until  the 
well  runs  dry.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Knowledge  is 
power.  If  the  cap  fits  wear  it.  Forewarned,  forearmed.  Let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  Keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  As  you  sow, 
so  shall  you  reap.  Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient. He  who  laugh  last  laughs  best.  Learn  to  creep  before  you  run.  Bor- 
rowed garments  never  fit  well.    He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE 


For  S'lfy — HE^Iiorne's  Wonder  Book,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

For  T       Sawyer,  Treasure  Island,  Lamb's  Tales  From 

Sha  ~  -rica  in  Romance  b^nn.  Rick  Dale,  The 


Lire  Lessons  in  Eng.,  Book  XL  completed. 
Current  ElTeBts. 

Weekly  numbers  of  Zvrn:£  will  be  famished  the  pupils. 

Arithmetic- 
Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic  from  Decimal  Fractions,  pa^  99, 
to  231.  (Percentage). 

GeognHP^y. 

TarbeU's  Complete  Geography,  from  South  America,  page  77, 
to  end  of  the  book. 

r.  S.  History. 

Esgleston's  History  of  the  U.  S.  and  Its  People,  to  chapter  33, 
page  197. 

aai  J— «tfc««,  titis         week.  Us  ila^rx  ave  ■^pbeni,  ihiy  «ff  j^itft  iii  itttfiyTlf* 

the  Rtna  tke  nMjiliMial.  cone  to  Kgkt,  eamt  mkmmC  cane  bj,  cMe  4m. 

»  ease  dews,  tmms  mS^  eame  vmt,  ewe  to    self,  cMe  to  goiei^  €ammt  to  pess. 

IK  devar^  Wap  ceels  ef  fire  «■  aae's  head,  Ite  roes*  is  desr,  tan  ea»'s  cos::. 
Mske  s  desa  teessk  ef.  fed  cke^p,  drsv  es^  dxsv  sip,  s  dnv  gsae.  diire  sc. 
tetMd  sad  tatter,  teesk  mp,  break  iato.  ksesk  eff  vitk.  tnsk  tike  iee.  toesk  tk# 

sews  to   ^.  hsesk  is.  fsfl  fnm  snce.  fidl  so.  fdl  tkresgk,  isll  osfe,  fdl  ssrsj. 

fsD  WMC-  ^  n  <an  ksck.  f sD  dews.  fsD  e^  fall  ssder.  £dl  short.  fsH 

is  fise  with,  fsD  spas  ose's  feet,  is  soed  fsitih.  fair  plsy,  fair  ssd  sqsaze,  s  m£ 
face,  face  to  face,  psf  s  koM  fare  en,  ga  hard  with,  go  ost,  go  ever,  go  ever  to. 
ss  tkrosgk,  go  ssdcr,  go  boek  ss,  go  after,  os  the  go,  go  to  the  wsD.  aD  the  go. 
go  tkrosgh.  go  ssdcr,  go  ksck  ss,  go  after,  os  tke  gac  go  to  wsD.  all  the  -«> 
go  ^fws.  too  faor  gsse;  a  good  thise.  isr  good,  as  gssd  as  gold,  as  gssd 


Pisietks — fie  ptstesls  too  snch.    Xever  too  late  to  sasd.    Seeessity  ksews 
mm  Isv.    Hssgear  is  Ae  hest  sasee.    Foartsse  fsTstn  the  hnxe.    Hosestj  is 
best  psiicr-    Ma^  Mskcs  tte  snie  go.    It  serer  raiss  hst  it  ponts.    A  fcsther 
is  his  csp.    A  hee  is  his  hosnct.    Eaonagh  is  ss  good  ss  s  fesst.    Lire  sat  to  eac 
hst  est  to  lire.    Misfaatsses  serer  ease  sisgty.    His  hsik  is  wane  Ass  Ids  kite. 

ig  MS  dsfA  St  strsws.     Dss't  rry  orer  spilt  nlk.     ]!^othiBg  rcstaxv. 
hsre.    A  fot  hitches  askcs  s  less  wflL    Fsist  hesrt  serer  wss  fair  Isdy. 
that  hssiliiiMai   docs.    It  is  a  laag:  lase  that  hss  so  tsEsisg.  fie 

 side  of  his  karesd  is  hstteied.    The  storasr  Ast  ksoke  tihe  cstod's 

ksek.  ^re  the  Aid  lope  CMsg^  asd  he  will  hssg  his»df.  With  s  gnis  mi  sslc. 
Siknce  gires  cssBrst.  DisBsad  est  disBssd.  nsss^h  iddek  asd  this.  It  tskets 
s  thid  to  estch  s  Aid.  ITsnctr  is  Ae  iqpice  sf  lifeL  Of  tws  erils  rhmir  Af 
leaser.  Pcny  arise  ssd  possd  fiasfish.  Mss  prapsacsL  God  disposes.  Ose  gsod 
mm  descrres  smAct.  Thtm  is  so  nse  withost  s  Aass.  Timt  wd  tide  wait  for 
so  MSS.  To  err  is  hssns.  to  fscgire  drriscL  Ost  af  Ae  frrisg  pss  isto  Ae  fire- 
Ijook  sot  s  ^ft  hasse  is  Ae  bsbA.  The  zcccircr  is  ss  ksd  ss  Ae  AieL  Where 
there  is  asoke  there  is  fee.  Msr?-  is  hsste  ssd  repeat  st  Icvnoe.  Whst  ess't 
he  csred  «st  he  cadsred.  Whea  Ae  est  is  swsr,  the  nee  wiD  pisj.  As  awsee 
of  prevcatiss  is  wsvA  s  poasd  of  core.  It  costs  sore  to  n-resse  iajsries  thaa 
to  hesr  thesB.    There  sre  saae  as  hliad  ss  thsoe  who  wiD  aot  see. 
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NINTH  GRADE 

English. 

Live  Lessons  in  English,  Book  III,  Part  I. 

Sanitation. 

Primer  of  Sanitation  (Ritchie). 

Arithmetic. 

Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic,  from  page  2  31,  percentage,  to  page 
368.    If  time  permits  continue  on  through  the  book. 

Heading. 

For  Study — Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
For  Reading — The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Silas  Marner, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Real  America  in  Romance  completed. 

I'.  S.  History  and  Civics. 

Eggleston's  History  of  the  U.  S.  and  Its  People,  page  197  to  end. 

Civics  by  Forman. 
Current  Events. 

Weekly  numbers  of  Current  Events  will  be  furnished  the  pupils. 
Poultry. 

Teach  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  following  idioms  and  pro- 
verbs: 

Idioms — Lose  one's  head,   lose  one's  lieart,   lose  faith  in,  lose   ground,  look 

after,   look   him    (her)    (it)    up,   look   blue,    look   in   on,    look    in   the  face, 

look  out,  look  over,  look  forward  to,  turn  in,  turn  off,  turn  up,  take  turns,  turn 
one's  back  on,  turn  one's  head,  turn  over,  turn  over  a  nevp^  leaf,  turn  the  tables, 
turn  back,  do  a  good  turn,  turn  one's  stomach,  turn  on,  get  the  better  of,  run 

the  risk  of,  stands  a    chance  of,  hold  out,  hold  one's  tongue,  hold  on,  hold 

good,  hold  in,  live  up  to,  bear  with,  better  off,  fit  up,  have  a  hand  in,  have  one's 
way,  in  hot  water,  on  the  *sly,  run  across,  lose  sight  of,  make  the  best  of,  out  of 
place,  out  of  the  question,  out  of  the  way,  red-letter  day,  to  the  point,  get  even 

with,  take  breath,  take  heart,  take  it  upon    self  to,  take  after,  take  advantage 

of,  stand  by,  stand  in  with,  use  up,  used  up,  call  for,  call  to  mind,  call  on,  call  in, 
run  down,  run  through,  run  for,  run  after,  hold  on,  hold  out,  hold  good,  hold  in 
check,  let  off,  let  on,  let  in,  let  out,  left  alone,  to  the  letter,  do  one's  level  best, 
live  down,  leave  off,  leave  out  in  the  cold,  get  left,  played  out,  play  the  role  of, 

in  the  role  of,  carry  one's  point,  a  run  upon  a  bank,  run  over,  run  out,  serve   • 

riglit,  a  short  cut,  take  stock  in,  stick  by. 

Proverbs — Not  worth  the  candle.  Sooner  said  than  done.  A  little  pot  is  soon 
hot.  Cannot  hold  a  candle  to.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Procrastination  Is 
the  thief  of  time.  Old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff.  A  bad  workman  quarrels 
with  his  tools.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  God  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb.  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  He  that  always 
complains  is  never  pitied.  Never  quarrel  with  your  bread  and  butter.  He  knows 
which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  on.  Don't  cry  until  yon  are  hurt.  One  eye  wit- 
ness is  better  than  ten  hearsays.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  m  the  bush. 
All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  By  other's  faults  wise  men  correct 
their  own.  If  we  subdue  not  our  passions,  they  will  subdue  us.  Experience 
teaches  even  fools.  Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  Never  judge  a  book  by  its 
cover.  Never  ride  a  free  horse  to  death.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law.  Every 
cook  praises  his  own  stew.  Every  failure  is  a  step  to  success.  Deeds  are  fruits, 
words  but  leaves.  Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits.  Truth  crushed  to  earth 
will  rise  again.  Never  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole  hill.  As  you  make  your  bed 
so  must  you  lie  on  it.  Never  cross  a  bridge  till  you  come  to  it.  That's  placing 
tho  cart  before  the  horse.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Value  a 
good  conscience  more  than  praise.  When  you  are  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.  He  who  follows  two  hares  is  sure 
to  catch  neither.  Write  injuries  in  the  dust,  but  kindness  in  marble.  It  is  a  silly 
fish  that  is  caught  twice  with  the  same  hook.  Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that 
poverty  soon  overtakes  it. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Hours  per  week  Units. 

1.  Algebra  (a)   5  5  1. 

2.  English  (a)   5  5  1. 

3.  English  History   5  5  1. 

4.  Domestic  Science   4  4  .8 

5.  Botany   2  2  .4 

6.  Shop  Work   6  6  1.2 

7.  Poultry   3  3  .6 

8.  Art   2  2  .4 

9.  Physical  Education   5  5  1. 

Required — 1,  2  and  3. 

SECOXD  YEAR. 

1.  Algebra  (b)   3  2  .5 

2.  English  (b)   5  5  1. 

3.  Physics   5  5  1. 

4.  Domestic  Art   2  2  .4 

5.  Elementary  Agriculture  3  3  .6 

6.  Horticulture   2  2  .4 

7.  Shop  Work   6  6  1.2 

8.  Art   2  2  .4 

Required — 1,  2  and  3. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  English  (c)   3  3  .6 

2.  Plane  Geometry   5  5  1. 

3.  Zoology   3  3  .6 

4.  Latin   5  5  1. 

5.  Household  Economics   4  4  .8 

6.  Animal  Husbandry   3  3.  .6 

7.  Agronomy   2  2  .4 

8.  Shop  Work   6  6  1.2 

9.  Physical  Geography   3  3  .6 

Required — 1  and  2. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  English  (d)   3  3  .6 

2.  General  History   5  5  1. 

3.  Chemistry   5  5  1. 

4.  Physiology   3  3  .6 

5.  Domestic  Art   2  2  .4 

6.  Shop  Work   6  6  1.2 

7.  Types  and  Breeds   4  4  .8 

8.  Dairying   1  1  -2 

9.  Political  Economy   3  3  .6 

Required — 1.    Maximum — 20  hours. 
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Utah  School  for  the  Blind 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Aim — Direct  emotions.     Develop  intellect,  though,  and  will. 
"Language  lifts  a  child  through  his  personal  experiences  into  a  larger 
world." 
A.  Stories. 

1.  Direct  the  imagination. 

2.  Present  ideals.  i 
15.  Songs. 

1.  Awaken  sense  of  rhythm. 

2.  Develop  taste  for  good  music. 

3.  Furnish  poetic  forms  of  expression  for  ideas. 

C.  Talks. 

1.  Let  the  child  relate  his  individual  experiences. 

2.  Participate  in  the  experiences  of  others. 

3.  Gain  power  of  expression  through  much  oral  language. 

D.  Games. 

1.  Rhythmic  games. 

2.  Sense  games. 

3.  Imitative  games  of  the  activities  of  life. 

4.  Arithmetic  games. 

a.    Toy  store.     b.     Ping-pong.  c.     Bean  bag,  etc. 

Nature  AValks  and  Stoiies. 

A.  September.     Experiences  of  home  life.     Nature  families, 

birds,  etc. 

B.  October.  Nature's  preparation  for  winter.  Plants,  birds,  etc. 

C.  November.    Man's  preparation  for  winter. 

D.  December.    Winter.  Moon,  stars,  snow  and  beauties  of  win_ 

ter. 

E.  January.  Division  of  time.  Co-operation  of  industry,  trades. 

F.  February.     Patriotism.     Heroes  of  America,  Washington, 

others. 

G.  March.    Rain,  wind  and  other  phenomena  and  their  uses. 

H.  April.    Awakening  in  nature. 

I.  May.    Farm  activities. 

Whenever  possible  take  walks,  after  which  and  during 
which  let  the  children  talk  about  the  things  they  see.  Teach 
the  blind  child  the  names  and  the  meaning  of  the  common  home 
activities. 

In  all  excursions  have  the  child  sense  direction  as  well  as 

possible.    Drill  on  it. 
Handwork — Use  Montessori  methods. 

Weaving,  threading,  braiding,  and  all  home  activities. 
Iteading. 

Teach  the  child  to  do  definite  acts  with  his  muscles  before  try- 
ing the  Braille.    A  little  phonetic  spelling. 
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FIRST  GRADE 

Keading — Use  pad  and  pins  in  reading  at  first. 

The  material  should  be  drawn  from  games,  nature  study,  litera- 
ture. Mother  Goose  rhymes,  etc.  A  combination  method  com- 
posed of  the  strongest  points  of  the  sentence,  action  words,  and 
phonetic  drill  is  good.  Use  Monroe's  Primer,  Peter  Rabbit, 
Cyr's  First  Reader,  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners,  etc. 

Phonics. 

Use  many  phonetic  games.    Emphasize  the  subject. 
Spelling. 

Use  phonics  again.    Learn  alphabet  incidentally. 
Arithmetic. 

Should  be  taught  in  connection  with  games,  songs,  and  con- 
structive work.    Use  the  toy  store. 
Tjanguage. 

Connect  with  reading.  Retelling. 
Conversational  lessons.    Walks.  Story  telli.ng. 

Reproduction  of  stories,  myths,  and  fables. 
Memorize  rly^mes  and  poems. 

Read  well  to  pupils.  Dramatize  poems  and  stories. 

Encourage  the  child  to  tell  his  own  experiences. 
Nature  Study. 

Walks  and  excursions.  Conversation  work  showing  what  is 
done  for  us  by  the  baker,  carpenter,  and  other  tradesmen,  also 
various  phenomena  of  nature.  Indian  myths,  life,  and  folk 
lore.  Definite  work  leading  up  to  the  holidays.  In  all  walks 
teach  directions  and  the  names  and  use  of  common  things. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Heading. 

Cyr's  Second  Reader.    Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet.  Baldwin's 
Second  Reader.    Miscellaneous  stories  and  poems.    In  the  Sec- 
ond Grade  there  should  be  much  work  study  and  phonetic  drill 
given. 
Language. 

Most  work  should  be  oral,  but  some  written  work  should  be 
given.    Continuation  of  work  in  the  First  Grade. 
Arithmetic. 

Problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  times  and  division.  Know 
combination  up  to  twenty-four.    Many  quick  mental  drills.  Toy 
store  and  games. 
Spelling. 

Words  from  reader.     Phonetic  spelling.     Continue  work  in 
phonics.    Cover  work  in  the  Modern  Speller  from  page  1  to  33. 
Nature  Study.      Continuation  of  work  started  in  the  First  Grade. 
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THIRD  GRADE 

Reading. 

Begin  to  use  the  contractions.    Use  Baldwin's  Third  Reader, 
Cyr's  Third  Reader,  and  miscellaneous  selections. 
Phonics. 

Teach  the  combination  of  the  known  sounds  and  the  uses  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes. 
Spelling. 

New  words  and  sounds  continued.    Correct  use  of  word  in  sen- 
tence.   Modern  Speller  from  page  33  to  55. 
Ijaiiguage. 

Much  oral  work.    Use  "Live  Language  Lessons."    Have  the 
class  write  stories,  each  one  giving  suggestions.  Reproduction 
work.    Memorizing  selections,  original  stories. 
Nature  Study. 

Correlation  of  history,  geography  and  language  work.  Excur- 
sions, cardinal  points,  size  and  shape  of  the  earth,  sun  and  its 
relation  to  the  earth.  Study  of  the  American  leaders  and  heroes. 
Arithmetic. 

Practical  application  of  numbers  by  comparison  and  magni- 
tudes. Rapid  oral  drills.  Werner's  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  to  page 
154. 


FOURTH  GRADE 

Reading. 

Use  Cyr's  and  Baldwin's  Fourth  Readers  and  miscellaneous  se- 
lections. 
Spelling. 

New  words  and  those  commonly  misspelled.     Both  oral  and 
written  spelling. 
Tjanguage. 

Live  Language  Lessons.     Letter  writing,    composition  work, 
memorizing,  original  stories  and  poems.    Much  oral  work. 
Ai*ithmetic. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pages  154  to  10  5.    Continue  mental 
drills  on  practical  problems. 
Nature  Study. 

Correlate  arithmetic,  geography  and  history.    Some  independent 
research  work.    Study  literature  relative  to  nature. 
Geography. 

Rand  &  McNally  Elementary    Geography,   with  supplemental 
work  from  Carpenter's  Readers,  and  Tarr  &  McMurray's  First 
Book  in  Geography. 
History. 

Current  topics.    History  of  our  state.  Biography. 
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FIFTH  GRADE 

Nature  Study. 

Correlate  with  Geography  and  History.    Encourage  close  obser- 
vation of  nature  by  conversation  and  walks. 
Ijanguage. 

Composition,  both  oral  and  written,  with  the  oral  work  empha- 
sized. A  well  organized  series  of  constructive  exercises  to  en- 
rich the  vocabulary.  Well  graded  corrective  drills  on  common- 
ly misused  oral  and  written  forms.  "Live  Language  Lessons," 
by  Howard  R.  Driggs. 
Spelling. 

Quincy  Word  List,  pages  77-100.    Continue  syllabication  pro- 
nunciation and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 
Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic  emphasized,  quick  addition.    Pages  1-100  in 
Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II. 
Penmanship. 

Teach  as  in  the  public  school,  the  muscular  movement.  Much 
practice  in  writing  their  own  names. 
History. 

Study  the  history  of  our  state.    Current  topics.  Supplemental 
readings  from  "American  History  Stories." 
Geography. 

Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography,  pages  72-111.  Sand  table 
for  maps.  Study  of  paper  maps,  with  supplemental  readings 
from  Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Nature  Study. 

Life  in  relation  to  seasons.  Visit  nature  classes  of  other  schools. 
Language. 

"Our  Language  Lessons."    Study  of  easy  classics.  Construc- 
tive exercises,  and  corrective  drills  continued.    "Live  Language 
Lessons." 
Spelling. 

"Quincy  Word  List,"  pages  100-126.    List  of  common  misspelled 
words.    Words  from  readers. 
Arithmetic. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pages  100-200.    Oral  work  pre- 
dominating.   Do  not  confine  work  to  text-book. 
Penmanship. 

Muscular  movement  continued.  Refer  constantly  to  raised  let- 
ters.   Form  letters  from  copper  wire. 
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Geography. 

"Frye's  Complete  Geography."    Study  earth  as  a  whole.  North 
America.     Shaler's  Story  of  Our  Continent,  and  Carpenter's 
series. 
Reading. 

Lights  to  Literature.  Selections  from  Harper's  Fifth  Reader, 
and  select  poems  from  Riley. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Language. 

Study  of  classics.     Maxwell's  English  Grammar,  pages  1-100. 
All  grammar  exercises  to  be  functioned  and  vitalized  by  practi- 
cal application.    Get  language  from  the  child  from  living  exper- 
iences. 
Spelling. 

Second  volume  of  Quincy  Word  List,  pages  12  5-152. 
Arithmetic. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pages  1-154.  Oral 
work  predominating. 
Geography. 

Frye's  Complete.    South  America  and  Europe.    Commercial  re- 
lations.   Current  events. 
History. 

Study  English  history  as  related  to  colonies.    Cause  and  effect. 
Fiske  as  text.     Real  American  History  in  Romance,  in  the 
hands  of  teacher. 
Heading. 

Jones'  Seventh  Reader.    Miscellaneous  poems. 

EiaHTH  GRADE 

Language. 

Maxwell's  Grammar,  pages  100-206.    Continue  constructive  ex- 
ercises, and  corrective  drills.    See  that  exercises  are  functioned 
and  vitalized  by  practical  application. 
Spelling. 

Quincy  Word  List,  pages  152-2  50.    Mispronounced  words  cor- 
rected. 
Arithmetic. 

Finish  Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  and  do  prelim- 
inary work  in  Algebra.    Get  acquainted  with  business  houses. 
Geography. 

Review  the  earth  as  a  whole.    Development  of  civilization.  The 
study  of  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Isles. 
History. 

Study  the  reconstruction  of  the  English  Colonies.  Complete 
American  History.  Use  Fiske's  U.  S.  History  as  text.  Real 
American  History  in  Romance,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1st  Half    2nd  Half  Units. 

1.  Algebra  (a)   5  5  1. 

2.  English  (a)   5  5  1. 

3.  Oral  Expression   3  3  .6 

4.  Foreign  Language   5  5  1. 

5.  General  History   5  5  1. 

6.  Physical  Geography   3  3  .6 

7.  Domestic  Arts   2  2  .4 

8.  Domestic  Science   4  4  .8 

9.  Music   3  3  .6 

10.  Poultry   2  2  .4 

11.  Weaving   2  2  .4 

1,  2  and  3  required. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Plane  Geometry   5  5  1. 

2.  English  (b)   5  5  1. 

3.  Zoology   3  3  .6 

4.  Botany   2  2  .4 

5.  Foreign  Language   5  5  1. 

6.  English  History   5  5  1. 

7.  Domestic  Arts  2  2  .4 

8.  Domestic  Science   4  4  .8 

9.  Music   3  3  .6 

10.  Oral  Expression   3  3  .6 

1  and  2  required. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  English   (c)   3  3  .6 

2.  Algebra  (b)  and  Solid  Geometry  5  5  1. 

3.  Physics   3  3  .6 

4.  Chemistry   2  2  .4 

5.  American  History  and  Civics  5  5  1. 

6.  Domestic  Arts   2  2  .4 

7.  Music   3  3  .6 

8.  Physical  Education   5  5  1. 

1  and  8  required. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  English  (d)   3  3  .6 

2.  Ancient  History   5  5  1. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  3  3  .6 

4.  Economics   3  3  .6 

5.  Physiology   3  3  .6 

6.  Psychology  3  3  .6 

7.  Oral  Expression   3  3  .6 

8.  Music  3               3  .6.— 

1  required.    Maximum — 20  hours. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE   DEAF   AND   THE  BLIND. 


To  His  Excellency  Simon  Bamberger, 
Governor  of  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  the  honor  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  submitting  to  you  the  biennial  report  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  covering  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber 30,  1916,  to  November  30,  1918. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Driggs,  which  is  here- 
with submitted,  sets  forth  in  detail  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Institution.  His  report  I  am  sure  will  receive  your 
full  consideration  as  you  have  always  evidenced  your  inter- 
est in  the  afflicted  boys  and  girls  of  our  state,  by  your 
devotion  to  this  school,  which  was  organized  and  is  being 
maintained  for  the  help  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
children. 

For  the  Board  of  Trustees,  allow  me  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  devotion  and  service  rendered 
by  Miss  Maud  May  Babcock,  who  retired  as  President  of 
the  Board  July  16,  1917.  Miss  Babcock,  during  twenty 
years  of  service  on  the  Board  and  as  its  President,  devoted 
months  of  time  and  exercised  remarkable  ability  in  build- 
ing up  our  school.  As  a  result  of  her  intelligent  work  and 
that  of  her  associates  on  the  Board  and  of  the  good  work 
of  the  Superintendent  and  Faculty,  our  school  today  ranks 
among  the  best  institutions  of  the  land.  This  statement 
of  our  standing  is  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  reports  of 
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similar  institutions  and  from  personal  visits  made  by 
myself  and  other  trustees  to  institutions  in  the  East  and 
West. 

Your  policy  of  so  educating  the  pupils  that  they  will 
become  self-supporting  is  being  carried  out,  and  that,  too, 
as  economically  as  possible.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  report 
showing  the  occupation  of  graduates,  discloses  the  fact 
that  95%  of  our  deaf  graduates  and  75%  of  our  blind 
graduates  are  self-supporting.  We  cannot  expect  to  attain 
a  100%  in  this  respect,  though  our  aims  are  set  that  high. 

From  the  Superintendent's  report  you  will  note  that 
there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  enrollment  during  the  past 
year.  This  decrease  has  been  caused  by  our  recent  influ- 
enza epidemic  and  detention  at  home  of  some  of  the  pupils 
to  do  work  previously  done  by  others  of  the  family  who  are 
now  in  the  Government's  war  service. 

I  heartily  indorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent concerning  an  early  appropriation  for  an  amount 
with  which  to  erect  a  cottage  for  blind  girls.  It  is  wrong 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  to  have  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  blind  department  living  in  too  close  proximity.  This 
matter  should  receive  our  earliest  attention  as  soon  as  the 
funds  of  the  State  justify  it. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Superintendent  to  reduce  the  age  limit  of  those  attending 
the  school  to  twenty-one  years.  In  practically  every  school 
in  the  United  States,  this  age  limit  is  set. 

The  most  important  recommendation  made  by  the 
Superintendent  is,  perhaps,  that  pertaining  to  a  traveling 
teacher  for  the  blind.  Details  of  the  plan  have  been  thor- 
oughly worked  out.  We  have  the  best  of  precedent  from  other 
states  and  we  are  sure  that  the  right  teacher  could  accom- 
plish untold  good  by  traveling  through  the  State  and  com- 
ing in  contact  with  and  exercising  his  influence  over  the 
adult  blind.  We  are  suggesting  an  appropriation  of  $2500 
to  provide  for  this  new  department. 

Our  pupils  have  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  coun- 
try despite  their  great  handicaps,  in  making  bandages,  etc. 
for  the  Red  Cross.    They  have  not  only  been  helpful  in  a 
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practical  way,  but  have  been  taught  real  patriotism. 

During  the  year,  we  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  matter  of  fire  drills  and  although  many  of  the  pupils 
are  not  housed  in  fireproof  buildings,  our  alarm  systems 
are  so  arranged  and  our  drills  held  so  frequently  that  we 
feel  that  no  loss  of  life  will  come  from  a  conflagration. 

You  have  urged  us  to  be  economical  and  to  conserve 
state  funds  wherever  possible.  We  feel  we  are  following 
your  admonition  without  impairing  our  efficiency.  Our 
expenses  during  1918  have  been  about  $6000  less  than  the 
previous  year.  The  Board  has  gone  carefully  over  the  list 
of  requirements  for  the  next  biennium  and  has  stricken 
from  it  every  item  that  it  felt  could  be  eliminated,  and  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  that  the  following  sums  be 
appropriated : 


For  general  maintenance    $120,000.00 

For  renewals  and  improvements,  including  painting  of 
roofs  and  buildings,  silo,  new  floors,  pianos,  laun- 
dry and  shop  machinery,  furniture  and  furnishings  10,000.00 

For  library  for  the  deaf   500.00 

For  library  for  the  blind    5  00.00 

For  live  stock  and  farm  implements   2,000.00 

For  traveling  teacher  for  the  blind   2,500.00 

For  insurance   1,400.00 

For  deficit   allowed    for    general    maintenance,  period 

1915-17,  and  interest   3,119.54 

For  deficit  general  maintenance,  period  1917-19   10,000.00 


Total   $150,019.54 


Thanking  you  for  the  splendid  support  you  have  given 
me  and  for  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  in  serv- 
ing this  great  institution,  I  remain 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  CLARENCE  NESLEN, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 
TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UTAH 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


Mr.  President  and  Members: — 

Herewith  is  presented  my  biennial  report  of  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  period  ending 
November  30,  1918,  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  same  period,  and  estimates  of  appi'o- 
priations  needed  for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1919, 
and  ending  June  30,  1921. 

Health. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  health  of  the  pupils 
has  been  exceptionally  good  during  the  past  two  years. 
We  have  had  epidemics  of  measles,  chickenpox  and  mumps, 
but  no  deaths.  When  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza 
came,  we  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  its  entrance 
into  the  school.  We  quarantined  the  school,  used  an  anti- 
septic gargle  and  nasal  wash,  kept  the  pupils  in  the  open 
air  as  much  as  possible  and  had  the  windows  in  class- 
I'ooms,  schoolrooms  and  dormitories  open  day  and  night. 
In  the  face  of  all  these  precautions  the  disease  broke  out 
among  the  children.  To  date,  November  80th,  we  have 
had  a  total  of  eighty-four  cases.  Fortunately  all  the  chil- 
dren have  recovered. 
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Enrollment 

The  enrollment  for  the  last  two  years  follows: 
School  Year  1917-18. 

 Deaf    Blind  

Boys     Girls     Total            Boys     Girls     Total  Total 
62        53        115                17        22        39  154 
 Deaf    Blind  


Boys     Girls     Total  Boys     Girls     Total  Total 

58        52         110  9        22         31  141 

The  number  of  new  pupils  admitted: 

1917-  17  Deaf  10     Bhnd          3  Total  ..13 

1918-  19.-..-,-Deaf  14     Blind         2  Total  16 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  school  last  year  and 

this  year  runs  under  that  of  the  three  preceding  years. 
The  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  attendance  were  the  war, 
with  this  year,  the  added  fear  of  the  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza. It  is  my  opinion  that  we  shall  see  a  large  increase 
in  our  enrollment  of  pupils  next  fall. 

GRADUATES. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JUNE,  1917. 

Blind 

Sara  Getz.     Tremonton,  Utah 

Leon  Gibson      Nephi,  Utah 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  JUNE,  1917. 
Eighth  Grade 

Thomas  Austin   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Vida  Crawford  .—   Monroe,  Utah 

Florence  Funk     Trenton,  Utah 

Ellen  Lusk    Ogden,  Utah 

Cora  Marthini     .   Charleston,  Utah 

Violet  Taylor      Ogden,  Utah 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JUNE,  1918. 
Eighth  Grade. 

Thomas  Binnall    Granger,  Utah 

Linda  Masero        Ogden,  Utah 

David  Reader   Ogden,  Utah 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  JUNE,  1918. 
Eighth  Grade. 

Catherine  Crawford    Monroe,  Utah 

Mary  Eyring    Bountiful,  Utah 

Irene  Linderman        Ogden,  Utah 

Gilman  Stebbins     Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Occupation  of  Graduates. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  know  that  the  graduates 
of  the  institution  are  doing  well.  Practically  every  one  is 
an  industrious  and  useful  citizen. 

One  young  blind  man  is  a  teacher  in  our  own  school, 
another  is  a  practicing  attorney,  another  a  law  student  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  two  others  own  small  grocery 
stores,  two  are  successful  business  men,  and  one  of  our 
blind  girls  is  employed  as  a  stenographer. 

The  graduates  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  enter  many 
walks  of  life  and  generally  succeed  well.  Among  them  are 
teachers,  instructors,  cai-penters,  printers,  shoemakers, 
painters  and  chemists,  and  many  are  farmers.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  report  the  success  of  Mr.  Ray  Wenger, 
who  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Utah  last  June 
and  who  has  since  been  assistant  bacteriologist  at  the 
University. 

School  for  the  Deaf 

The  most  telling  change  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
recent  years  is  the  segregation  of  the  younger  deaf  chil- 
dren from  the  older  pupils,  made  possible  by  the  building 
of  Primary  Hall.  In  this  splendid  home  we  have  this  year 
fifty-one  little  deaf  boys  and  girls.  Here  they  live  and  go 
to  school.  Here  they  are  surrounded  with  a  speech  and 
an  English  atmosphere  that  is  almost  ideal.  I  am  sure 
that  these  children  will,  because  of  the  training  they  are 
receiving,  have  the  habit  of  speech,  speech-reading  and  the 
use  of  language  far  better  fixed  than  would  have  been  at 
all  possible  under  former  conditions.  The  good  work  does 
not  end  here,  for  since  speech  is  the  higher  vehicle  of 
thought,  these  children  can  grasp  ideas  more  readily 
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because  of  this  foundation  work  so  well  carried  forward  in 
Primary  Hall,  and  so  I  repeat  that  we  may  expect  them 
to  make  surer  and  steadier  progress  in  their  studies 
through  the  grades  and  high  school  than  have  formed 
classes. 

Another  important  advance  is  the  rotation  of  classes 
in  the  upper  grades,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the 
teachers  to  handle  fewer  subjects  and  so,  to  specialize. 
There  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  character  of  work 
done  in  all  the  advanced  classes  since  the  inauguration  of 
this  system. 

Among  the  new  subjects  recently  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  are:  rhythmic  work,  bookkeeping,  typewriting, 
chemistry  and  photographic  retouching. 

The  teachers  report  that  the  spirit  of  the  pupils  is 
fine;  on  the  whole,  we  are  finding  them  obedient,  industri- 
ous and  responsive.  We  have  noticed  a  splendid  cheerful- 
ness during  the  quarantine,  although  this  has  meant  an 
enforced  monotony  in  their  days  that  it  has  required  cour- 
age to  meet  well. 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  routine  work  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  the  public  schools  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  graduates  from  the  eighth  grade 
find  little  difficulty  in  entering  public  high  schools,  and  our 
high  school  graduates  continue  their  education  in  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  this  department  considerable  emphasis  is  ^iven  to 
object  teaching,  live  language,  dramatization,  oral  expres- 
sion and  music. 

Last  year,  the  chorus  from  this  school  presented  most 
acceptably  two  cantatas,  the  proceeds,  from  which,  amount- 
ing to  an  even  $100,  were  given  to  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Two  years  ago  I  urgently  recommended  asking  for  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  a  cottage  for  the  blind  girls.  The 
need  of  separation  of  the  sexes  in  this  school  is  almost  im- 
perative.   I  do  hope  that  you  will  soon  feel  justified  in 
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calling  for  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  building  for 
blind  girls,  so  that  existing  conditions  may  be  bettei*ed. 

Fev^-  people  idealize  how,  ^Wth  the  world  of  objects  so 
shut  out  of  their  niinds,  these  young  people  turn  natui*ally 
and  almost  inevitably,  to  the  emotional  side  of  thought.  To 
control  this  is  a  big  problem,  when  the  sexes  are  thi'own 
so  much  together.  The  energj'  that  we  use  in  handling 
this  phase  of  their  development  is  really  so  much  wasted 
energj-.  By  eliminating  the  problem,  and  the  temptations 
and  friction  it  brings,  we  improve  the  spirit  of  the  stu- 
dents and  leave  oui*  time  and  effort  free,  not  to  restrain 
but  to  advance,  their  thought:  therefore,  if  we  are  to  get 
the  l>est  results,  we  cannot  act  too  soon  in  this  matter, 
remembering  as  we  do  that  consei-\'ation  is  the  new  law 
of  the  age. 

Libraries 

The  libraiy  in  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  contains  3500 
well  selected  volumes.  These  lxx)ks  have  l^een  thoroughly 
catalogued  and  arranged  according  to  the  most  improved 
libraiy  methods,  and  ai*e  being  more  and  more  used  by  both 
pupils  and  teachers. 

In  the  school  for  the  blind  there  are  1000  volumes 
of  emlx)ssed  lx>oks  in  Braille  and  340  volumes  of  ink  print 
»jooks.  All  of  these  have  been  catalogued  and  a  caj'd 
catalogue  in  Braille  made  of  the  emlx)ssed  lx)oks.  To  make 
this  catalogue  in  raised  type  required  many  weeks  of 
tedious  work,  but  its  value  to  oui*  blind  pupils  moi*e  than 
balances  the  cost  in  time  and  money.  To  Mr.  Mun  ay  B. 
Allen,  a  gi*aduate  of  our  school,  should  l^e  given  full  credit 
for  tliis  useful  libraiy  aid. 

Conventions 

In  the  summer  of  1917.  it  was  my  pleasui*e  to  attend 
liie  twenty -fii-st  convention  of  American  Instinictoi-s  of  the 
Deaf  at  Hai-tford,  Conn.  The  meeting  was  one  of  tlie 
most  aleit  and  helpful  ones  I  have  attended.  Many  good 
papers  were  read  and  discussed. 

The  important  features  of  the  meeting  were:  (1)  the 
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celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  estabhshment 
of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  the  first 
permanent  school  for  the  deaf  in  America;  (2)  the  pagent 
})y  pupils,  teachers  and  citizens  representing  and  present- 
ing the  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf;  (3)  tlie 
demonstrations  of  pupils,  the  military  cadets  and  band 
from  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  the  class  in 
rhythmic  work  from  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  Charlie  Crane,  the  deaf-blind  boy  from  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

At  the  business  session,  I  was  re-elected  secretary  of 
the  convention. 

June  24-28,  1918,  Mr.  D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.,  and  I  were 
in  attendance  at  the  twenty-fourth  biennial  convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  Twenty-two  states  were  represented  by  teachers, 
superintendents  and  trustees.  The  most  important  action 
of  the  convention  was  tha  final  and  unanimous  adoption 
of  Revised  Braille  as  the  universal  embossed  type  for- 
the  blind. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  convention  Mr.  Thurman 
read  a  ''Composite"  paper  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  our 
school.  The  paper  was  well  received  and  ordered  printed 
as  early  as  possible. 

Age  Limit 

Two  years  ago,  what  I  said  regarding  the  admission 
of  adults  to  the  institution  now  applies  with  equal 
emphasis : 

"For  thirty-four  years  in  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  twenty-two  years  in  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Blind,  pupils  up  to  thirty  years  of  age  have  been  per- 
mitted by  law  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  sufficiently  long  time  has  elapsed  for 
the  granting  of  this  unusual  age  limit,  at  first  extended 
to  cover  neglected  cases.  I,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  law  be  changed,  making  the  age  limit  twenty-one 
years,  instead  of  thirty,  provided  it  does  not  affect  pupils 
now  enrolled.    It  is  manifestly  wrong  to  admit  adults 
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into  an  institution  to  live  and  l>e  educated  with  children, 
and  this  change  will  standardize  our  age  limit  uith  that 
of  other  states. 

Traveling  Teacher 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  asking  for  a  small  appro- 
pi-iation  for  the  employment  of  a  traveling  teacher  for  the 
adult  blind  of  Utah.  Something  should  l>e  done  looking 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  sightless 
adults  within  the  state.  A  traveling,  or  home  teacher,  who 
couM  \'isit  and  instruct  them  in  their  homes,  teach  them 
to  read,  encourage  them  to  work  and  endeavor  to  make 
them  more  contented,  more  useful  and  happy,  would  meet 
the  need  admirably.  The  adult  blind  need  just  this  sort 
of  extension  work.  This  would  not  l^e  experimental.  A 
numl>er  of  states  east  and  west  have  home,  or  traveling 
teachers  and  much  good  is  l^eing  accomplished  by  them. 

Here  is  one  of  many  desel•^■ing  requests  for  help  and 
advice  which  can  l>est  l>e  met  by  a  home  teacher. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Nov.  30,  1918. 
Professor  Frank  M.  Driggs, 

Principal,  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd, 

Ogden  Utah. 
]\Iy  Dear  Friend  Driggs: 

'^^y  mother  is  losing  her  sight.  She  is  now  almost 
totally  blind.  She  can  disceni  lights  and  shadows.  Able 
to  get  around,  of  course,  with  her  cane,  but  she  cannot  get 
out  much  now.  It  is  slippery  and  disagi*eeable.  and, 
accordingly,  she  is  very  miserable.  Can  you  give  me  any 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  make  her  happy?  Your  advice 
would  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Live  Stock 

During  the  past  year  we  have  disposed  of  our  herd  of 
Jerseys  and  have  replaced  them  with  some  excellent  Hol- 
steins.    We  have  now  a  good  foundation  for  a  first  class 
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dairy  herd,  but  shall  need  a  good  bull  and  a  few  more 
heifers  and  cows.  To  purchase  additional  animals  and 
some  much  needed  farm  implements,  I  recommend  a 
request  for  $2000. 

War  Work 

The  pupils  of  both  schools  have  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est in  many  of  the  war  activities.  They  have  practiced 
conservation  of  foods  willingly,  planted  and  harvested 
crops,  worked  in  the  Red  Cross  rooms,  bought  War  Sav- 
ing Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds,  made  garments  for  the 
Red  Cross  shop  and  in  other  ways  shown  their  partiotism 
and  loyalty. 

In  our  own  Red  Cross  room  at  the  institution,  the 
pupils  and  employes  of  the  school  have  helped  to  make 
more  than  30,000  standard  gause  dressings  and  nearly 
14,000  base  hospital  dressings,  all  of  this  out  of  the  regu- 
lar school  hours. 

Per  Capita 

The  per  capita  cost  for  the  care  and  education  of  our 
deaf  and  blind  children  for  the  past  ten  years  is  here  given: 
$385,  $438,  $379,  $409,  $380,  $390,  $354,  $411,  $422,  $480. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  the  four  other  western  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  for  the  school  year  1917-18  is: 
$450,  $525,  $550,  $596,  or  an  average  of  $525. 

From  the  above  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
cost  'is  next  to  the  lowest,  and  $45  lower  than  the  aver- 
age of  other  dual  schools  of  the  western  states. 

Appropriations 

The  following  amounts  were  appropriated  by  the  Leg- 


islature of  1917. 

For  general  maintenance     $100,000 

For  renewals  and  improvements    10,000 

For  library  for  the  deaf    500 

For  Hbrary  for  the  blind     500 

For  furnishings  for  Primary  Hall    1,500 

For  farm  implem.erits    500 

Total      .....$113,000 
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The  amount  allowed  for  general  maintenance  was 
$15,000  less  than  requested,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  school  to  the  end  of  the  biennium.  We 
have  cut  down  the  running  expenses  of  the  institution 
wherever  possible  to  do  so  without  weakening  our  effic- 
iency. To  lower  our  standard  would  be  poor  economy;  the 
results  mean  too  much  to  these  deaf  and  blind  boys  and 
girls  for  us  to  neglect  one  opportunity  to  broaden  their 
avenues  and  brighten  their  outlook.  Still  in  many  ways 
we  have  exercised  the  strictest  care  in  expenditures.  In 
the  matter  of  provisions  and  supplies  we  have  cut  all 
waste  to  the  minimum  and  have  studied  the  m^arkets  to 
buy  wisely.  In  order  to  conserve  and  more  nearly  make  all 
ends  meet,  we  have  shortened  the  school  year,  1918-19,  six 
weeks,  making  up  for  this  loss  of  time  by  holding  school 
six  days  per  week.  We  hope  thus  to  save  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  Yet  with  the  reduced  amount  received  from 
our  land  fund  interest  and  rentals  and  the  continued 
advance  in  cost  of  fuel,  food  and  general  supplies  as  well 
as  the  insistent  demand  for  higher  wages,  we  are  in 
absolute  need  of  more  money. 

Requirements 

The  amounts  necessary  to  properly  maintain  the  insti- 
tution for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1919,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1921,  as  approved  September  27,  1918,  and 
submitted  to  Governor  Bamberger,  September  28,  1918, 
are : 

For  general  maintenance   $120,000.00 

Foi-  renewals  and  improvements,  in- 
cluding painting  of  roofs  and 
buildings,  silo,  new  floors,  pianos, 
laundry  and  shop  machinery,  fur- 


niture and  furnishings    10,000.00 

For  library  for  the  deaf    500.00 

For  library  for  the  blind   500.00 

For  live  stock  and  farm  implements.—  2,000.00 

For  insurance      2,000.00 
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For  traveling  teacher  for   the  adult 
blind   


2,500.00 


For  deficit  allowed  for  general  main- 
tenance, period  1915-17,  and  inter- 
est   


3,119.54 


For  deficit  general  maintenance,  period 
1917-19   


10,000.00 


Total 


$150,019.54 


Conclusion 


Finally,  permit  me  to  express  my  thanks  for  your 
loyal  and  generous  support  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  institution,  and  to  add  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  teachers  and  employees  of  the  school  through  whose 
devotion  to  duty  the  past  two  years  have  been  so  success- 
ful. I  hope  that  you  may  feel  the  same  satisfaction  in 
the  work  that  is  being  done,  under  your  management, 
that  we,  who  are  in  the  work,  do.  Looking  back  over  the 
months,  we  can  see  progress  all  along  the  line,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  these  boys  and  girls  will  mean  more  to 
themselves,  their  families  and  their  communities  because 
of  the  money  and  the  effort  that  have  been  expended  on 
them. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind: 

Mr.  President  and  Members: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  state 
that  the  health  of  the  children  at  the  school  is  good,  and 
that  there  have  been  no  deaths  within  the  biennial  period. 

The  following  cases  have  received  attention: 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 


PHYSICIANS*  REPORT. 


Medical  Cases 


Chickenpox 
Hysteria  — 


27 
1 


14 


Influenza       84 

LaGrippe  and  bad  colds        28 

Measles       46 

Mumps         16 

Pneumonia        1 

Scarlet  fever       1 

Tonsilitis      15 

Typhoid  fever      1 

Surg:ical  Cases 

Cataracts         12 

Tonsils  and  adenoids    19 

Fractm*es    2 


Very  respectfully. 

H.  E.  ROBIXSOX.  M.D. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind: 

Mr.  President  and  Members: — Herewith  is  submitted 
my  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  biennial 
period,  December  1,  1916,  to  Xoveml:>er  30,  1918. 

Yery  respectfully. 

R.  A.  MOYES. 

Treasurer. 


Deceml^er  1.  1916,  Balance   S  37.18 

Deceml^er  11.  1916    6,782.55 

January  2.  1917   7,890.88 

Februaiy  13,  1917    6,531.81 

March  3,  1917     6,853.32 

March  23,  1917.    3,500.00 

Apiil  9.  1917    6,622.28 

May  11,  1917   5,707.57 

June  2,  1917   6,554.21 

June  23,  1917    1.048.25 

July  19,  1917     2,725.28 

August  3,  1917  -  -  10.21 
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August  3,  1917   14.48 

August  11,  1917     7,083.48 

August  18,  1917    2,396.70 

September  14,  1917   6,929.52 

October  5,  1917   9,207.64 

November  10,  1917     9,477.50 

December  8,  1917..     8,173.19 

January  14,  1918   8,688.56 

February  9,  1918    7,984.87 

February  27,  1918     711.52 

March  8,  1918   6,554.73 

April  10,  1918....      7,664.99 

May  11,  1918   7,878.65 

June  8,  1918    9,223.30 

July  6,  1918   4,313.05 

August  2,  1918     10.50 

August  3,  1918   .   1.00 

August  12,  1918.   4,885.85 

September  9,  1918    2,430.73 

October  15,  1918    5,820.85 

November  6,  1918    8,620.42 


$172,335.07 


Disbursements 

December,  1916  $  6,752.55 

January,  1917    7,930.88 

February,  1917.....    6,423.53 

March,  1917    9,254.60 

April,  1917.     7,789.28 

May,  1917     5,627.07 

June,  1917     7,494.38 

July,  1917   3,739.07 

August,  1917   8,495.79 

September,  1917     7,120.72 

October,  1917   9,212.84 

November,  1917     9,292.50 

December,  1917   8,353.46 
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Januaiy.  1918   8,612.20 

Febi-uaiy,  1918   8,805.13 

March.  1918   6,273.65 

April,  1918   7,304.08 

May,  1918   8,508.64 

June.  1918   9,255.47 

July.  1918   4.214.71 

August,  1918   4,970.33 

September,  1918   -  2,343.33 

Octol>er,  1918   5,840.44 

November,  1918   8,644.42 

November,  1919,  Cash  on  hand.   76.00 


S172.335.07 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 
Receipts 

December  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917. 

Balance  on  hand  December  1,  1916  ?  37.18 

General  maintenance    46,907.02 

Renewals  and  improvements   858.42 

FuiTLishing-s,  Piimary  Hall   .   140.80 

Libraiy  for  the  Deaf    33.05 

Library  for  the  Bhnd   51.58 

New  lx)iler    3,500.00 


$  51,528.05 


Disbursements 

Salaries   ?  29,029.39 

Provisions    6,872.79 

General  supplies    749.65 

Fuel,  light  and  water   3,971.09 

Books  and  school  supplies    133.29 

Shoe  shop    82.52 

CaiT>enter  shop    361.22 

Printing  office     89.87 
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School  for  the  Bhnd     43.30 

Stable  and  live  stock    1,183.62 

Grounds   62.77 

Repairs  and  improvements     709.07 

General  expense       614.71 

Pupils     1,637.99 

Renewals  and  improvements     766.45 

Libraries      43.26 

Boiler      3,500.00 


$  49,850.99 


Recapitulation 

Total  receipts,  December  1,  1916,  to 

June  30,  1917   $  51,528.05 

Outstanding  checks,  July  1,  1917   5,396.25 


$  56,924.30 

Total  disbursements     $  49,850.99 

Checks  issued  before  November,  1916..  35.00 
Checks  issued  in  November,  1916,  paid 

in  December,  1916    6,782.55 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1917   255.76 


$  56,924.30 


Receipts 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1917  $  255.76 

General  maintenance     84,058.45 

Library  for  the  Deaf    248.65 

Library  for  the  Blind    293.47 

Furnishings,  Primary  Hall    1,472.82 

Renewals  and  improvements    8,651.23 


$  94,980.38 
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Disbursements 

Salaries       $  44,266.23 

Provisions      8,964.83 

General  supplies      5,499.56 

Fuel,  light  and  water    8,411.25 

Books  and  school  supplies   309.78 

Shoe  shop    461.31 

Cai-penter  shop      1,336.31 

Printing  Office      226.92 

Sewing  room     26.37 

School  for  the  Blind    106.91 

Stables  and  Hve  stock      2,293.98 

Grounds    231.26 

Repairs  and  improvements    4,123.88 

General  expense    3,920.46 

Pupils    3,130.47 

Renewals  and  improvements     8,588.25 

Primary  Hall      1,472.82 

Library  for  the  Deaf      188.27 

Library  for  the  Blind     343.64 


$  99,304.93 


Recapitulation 

Total  receipts,  July  1,  1917,  to  June 

June  30,  1918     $  94,980.38 

Overdraft       11.50 

Checks  outstanding,  July  1,  1917   4,313.05 


$  99,304.93 

Total  disbursements  $  93,902.50 

Refund      6.18 

Checks  issued  June,  1917,  paid  July, 

1917    5,396.25 


$  99,904.93 
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Receipts 

July  1,  1918,  to  November  30,  1918. 

General  maintenance   $  24,274.27 

Renewals  and  improvements    1,096.96 

Library  for  the  Deaf    172.49 

Farm  implements    500.00 

Furnishings,  Primary  Hall     27.18 


$  26,070.90 


Disbursements 

Salaries      16,020.46 

Provisions      1,673.48 

General  supplies    1,152.62 

Fuel,  light  and  water    2,533.85 

Books  and  school  supplies     452.74 

Carpenter  shop       164.65 

School  for  the  Blind     77.58 

Grounds     18.95 

Repairs  and  improvements   358.12 

General  expense    928.08 

Pupils        617.89 

Renewals  and  improvements   91.70 

Library  for  the  Deaf   217.18  - 

Library  for  the  Blind   12.00 

Stables  and  Hve  stock    2,802.87 

Farm  implements   500.00 

Primary  Hall   1,025.11 

Furnishings,  Primary  Hall   27.18 


^  $  28,674.46 


Recapitulation 

Total  receipts,  July  1,  1918,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1918    $  26,070.90 

Checks  issued  before  November,  1918..  76.00 
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Checks  issued  Noveml>er,  1918,  paid 

December,  1918   6,928.11 


$  33,075.01 

Total  disbursements   $  28,674.46 

Checks  outstanding  July  1,  1917   4.313.05 

Overdraft      11.50 

Cash  on  hand.  December  1.  1918  76.00 


S  33,075.01 


Verification  Statement. 
Treasurer's  receipts,  Deceml>er  1,  1916, 

to  Xoveml)er  30,  1918   .-.-S172,335.07 

Our  receipts,  Dec.  1,  1916,  to  June  30, 

1917     51,528.05 

Our  receipts.  July  1.  1917.  to  June  30, 

1918     94,724.62 

Our  receipts,  July  1,  1918,  to  Novem- 

}>er  30,  1918      26,070.90 


$172,335.07 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS. 

Superintendent, 
ROSA  MOSTELLER, 

Clerk. 

Subscril>ed  and  sworn  to  l>efore  me  this  21st  day  of 
Deceml>er,  1918. 

WM.  F.  PARKES, 

Notary  Public. 
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OCCUPATION  OF  GRADUATES 
APPENDIX 

The  following  tables  give  the  occupation  of  graduates. 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 


Farmers       12 

Laborers      11 

Wives        10 

At  home   .   7 


Carpenters 
Instructors 
Domestics 
Printers  .... 

Supervisors        3 

Janitor         1 

Painter       1 

Patternmaker     1 

Photographer       1 

Surveyor         1 

Student,  University  of  Utah     1 

Students,  Salt  Lake  High  School     2 

High    School    Students,    Utah    School    for  the 

Deaf        11 


4 
3 

o 
o 


Utah  School  for  the  Blind 

At  home    4 

Merchants        3 

Solicitors         3 

Wives      2 

Attorney     

Instructor      

Law  student       

Maid  -.   

Newsboy       

Stenographer     

Student  of  Chiropractic     

Teacher      


High  School  Students,  Utah  School  for  the 
Blind    5 
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Causes  of  Deafness 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  deaf- 
ness in  the  438  cases  that  have  been  admitted  to  this 
school  in  the  past  twenty-three  years: 


Congenital   —     143 

Scarlet  fever     68 

Spinal  meningitis  ..-     61 

Unknown       37 

Dump,  but  not  deaf   .   26 

Inflammation  of  middle  ear     17 

Sickness      ,   15 

Measles         14 

Typhoid  fever       10 

Whooping  cough       10 

Accidents     8 

Diphtheria     6 

Pneumonia        6 

Catarrh     5 

La  grippe        3 

Teething       2 

Typhoid  pneumonia   1 

Hydrocephalus     1 

Exposure   1 

Bronchitis   1 

Enlarged  tonsils     1 

Cleft  palate    2 


Causes  of  Blindness 

The  following  table  gives  the  reported  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  the  108  cases  that  have  been  admitted  to  this 
school  in  the  past  twenty-two  years: 

Congenital   29 

Accidents     27 

Cataract   14 

Unknown         12 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea     3 

Granulated  lids     —   3 

Measles   3 


Spinal  meningitis 
Inflammation 
Kidney  trouble 
Retinitis 
Scarlet  fever 
Teething 
Scrofula 
Cholera  infantum 
Epilepsy- 
La  grippe 
Diphtheria 
Ophthalmia 


» 


■ 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind 


To  His  Excellency,  Simon  Bamberger, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  sub- 
mit to  you  the  biennial  report  of  that  institution,  covering 
the  period  from  November  30,  1918,  to  November  30,  1920. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Driggs,  which  is  submit- 
ted herewith,  gives  in  some  detail  the  activities  of  the  board, 
faculty  and  pupils,  and  contains  statements  and  comparisons 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  interesting.  We  feel  that  you  will 
read  this  report  with  pleasure  as  you  have  always  manifest- 
ed great  interest  in  this  state  institution. 

One  change  only  has  occurred  in  the  membership  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  since  our  last  report.  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  McKay  resigned  as  a  trustee  as  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  Mr.  McKay  has  been  one 
of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  institution  and  his  in- 
fluence for  good  has  ever  been  felt  by  his  associates  on  the 
board,  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  children  of  the 
institution.  Under  your  appointment,  Mr.  Robert  I.  Burton 
became  a  member  of  the  board. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  report 
the  institution  in  unusually  good  condition.  Several  of  the 
board  members,  including  the  president,  have  had  occasion 
to  visit  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  and  report  that  our 
own  school  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of  the 
other  institutions,  even  in  much  larger  and  more  wealthy 
states. 

You  have  expressed  the  hope  many  times  that  the 
school  would  prepare  the  pupils  to  become  self-supporting. 
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From  the  superintendent's  report,  based  upon  carefully 

gathered  statistics,  you  will  see  that  ninety  per  cent  of  our 
deaf  graduates  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  blind  gradu- 
ates are  supporting  themselves  in  our  own  state  and  else- 
where. 

You  will  note  from  the  superintendent's  report  that  our 
enrollment  has  increased  this  year.  We  now  have  an  at- 
tendance of  one  hundred  sixty-three  students,  the  greatest 
number  we  have  had  in  the  institution  at  one  time.  It  is 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  greater  percentage  of 
deaf  and  blind  children  in  the  state,  but  we  have  succeeded 
in  locating  some  who  heretofore  did  not  come  under  the 
institution's  influence,  while  many  pupils  have  come  back 
to  the  school  who  were  detained  on  the  farm  during  the  war. 

We  have  endeavored  at  all  times  to  give  every  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  the  children's  health.  In  this, 
we  have  succeeded  wonderfully  well.  There  have  been  no 
deaths  in  the  institution  since  1908.  While  there  are  the 
usual  ailments  among  the  smaller  pupils,  our  figures  show 
that  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  health  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  than  is  enjoyed  in  the  average  school.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  sleep  and  live  in  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  rooms,  that  they  have  their  meals  of  nutritious 
food  regularh',  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  necessary 
physical  exercise. 

Your  board  heartily  indorses  the  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent  concerning  an  early  appropriation  for 
funds  sufficient  to  erect  a  cottage  for  the  blind  girls.  Our 
experiences  have  been  that  it  is  unvv'ise  and  very  wrong  to 
have  the  blind  boys  and  girls  living  in  too  close  proximity. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  this  matter  will  receive  early  and 
favorable  attention. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  allowed  $500  to  be  used  by  our 
traveling  teacher  for  the  blind.  The  report  of  this  teacher 
is  submitted  herewith.  From  it,  you  will  see  that  much 
good  has  resulted  to  the  adult  blind  of  our  state  because  of 
the  encouragement  and  instruction  given  them  by  a  mem- 
ber of  our  faculty,  who  is  also  blind.  We  hope  that  the 
small  amount  we  are  asking  for,  for  this  work,  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

We  have  given  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  fire 
drills  and  although  many  of  the  pupils  are  housed  in  build- 
ings that  are  not  fireproof,  our  alarm  systems  are  so  ar- 
ranged and  our  drills  held  so  frequently,  that  we  feel  no  loss 
of  life  will  come  from  a  conflagration,  but  we  do  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  all  our  pupils  will  be  housed  in 
fireproof  buildings. 
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Our  new  auto  repair  department  has  been  very  success- 
fully conducted  and  many  of  our  boys  have  received  valu- 
able instruction  in  this  department. 

The  institution,  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit,  should 
have  a  linotype  machine.  This  machine  could  be  used  in 
getting  out  literature  for  the  school,  at  the  same  time 
teaching  our  pupils  a  very  useful  and  remunerative  voca- 
tion. We  find  that  seventeen  similar  schools  of  the  United 
States  have  linotype  machines. 

In  submitting  our  estimate  for  the  coming  biennium, 
we  believe  that  we  are  following  your  admonition  to  be 
economic  without  impairing  our  efficiency.  The  board  has 
gone  carefully  over  the  list  or  requirements  for  the  next 
two  years  and  has  stricken  from  it  every  item  that  it  felt 
could  be  eliminated.    We  are  unanimous  in  recommending 


that  the  following  sums  be  appropriated : 

For  general  maintenance  $150,000 

For  renewals  and  improvements,  including  fur- 
nishings, painting,  fencing,  schoolroom  appar- 
atus, shop  equipment,  farm  truck,  etc..   10,000 

For  library  for  the  deaf     750 

For  library  for  the  blind     750 

For  live  stock  and  farm  implements   2,000 

For  insurance     600 

For  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind   800 

For  linotype    4,500 

For  cottage  for  blind  girls    75,000 

For  fireproof  unit  for  shop  building   25,000 

For  irrigation  system  for  lawns    3,000 


Total   $272,400 


Thanking  you  for  the  splendid  support  you  have  given 
us  and  for  the  opportunity  that  you  have  afforded  us  in 
serving  this  great  institution,  we  remain. 

Respectfully, 

C.  CLARENCE  NESLEN, 

President. 

EVA  F.  COREY, 

Secretary. 
J.  W.  F.  VOLKER, 

JOHN  E.  CARVER, 

ROBERT  I.  BURTON, 

DAN  B.  SHIELDS, 

Board  of  Trustees. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 
TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UTAH  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 


Mr.  President  and  Members: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BHnd  for  the  biennial  period 
ending  November  30,  1920,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  and  es- 
timates of  appropriations  needed  for  the  two  years,  Julv  1, 
1921.  to  June  30,  1923. 


HEALTH 


During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  health  of 
the  pupils  has  been  unusually  good.  The  only  serious  epi- 
demic was  in  the  winter  of  1918-19,  when  influenza  was  so 
prevalent.  We  had  more  than  one  hundred  cases  with  no 
fatalities.  Much  praise  is  due  otir  physician  and  our  nurse 
for  their  faithful  and  efficient  service  throughout  the  siege. 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  children  of  the  institution.  We  have  provided  whole- 
some food,  vigorous  physical  exercise,  supervised  play,  ten 
to  twelve  hours  of  sleep  in  well-ventilated  dormitories,  fre- 
quent bathing,  regularity  in  eating,  sleeping,  working,  play- 
ing and  studying.  The  result  has  been  healthy  bodies.  In 
twenty  years  there  have  been  but  four  deaths  within  the 
school,  and  not  a  death  since  1908. 


ENROLLMENT 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  follows: 


School  for  the  Deaf 
Bovs  Girls  Total 

1919-  20  ....    71       57  128 

1920-  21  ....   65       61  126 


School  for  the  Blind 

Bovs  Girls  Total  Total 

14       20       34  162 

13       24       37  163 


The  number  of  new  Dupils: 

1919-  20    Deaf  12  Blind  6  Total  18 

1920-  21   Deaf  14  Blind  5  Total  19 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  present  school  year  will 

probably  reach  one  hundred  seventy  by  mid-year. 
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GRADUATES 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  JUNE,  1919 
High  School 

Rufus  Elben  Salina,  Utah 

Katie  Jones    Malad,  Idaho 

Elsie  Lamb   Farmington,  Utah 

Carlos  Seegmiller   Ogden,  Utah 

Eighth  Grade 

Jed  Crawford   Monroe,  Utah 

Ralph  Glenn   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Evelyn  James   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Elmer  Morris    Morgan,  Utah 

Edna  Wright    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JUNE,  1919 
High  School 

Irene  Jones  Cherry  Creek,  Idaho 

Nellie  Payton    Ogden,  Utah 

Eighth  Grade 

Esther  Elmer   Garland,  Utah 

Francis  Elmer    Garland,  Utah 

Selma  Lax    Sandy,  Utah 

Gladys  McClellan    Glenwood,  Utah 

Clifton  Patterson   Magna,  Utah 

Zella  Pesetto  Sunnyside,  Utah 

Hugo  Reichert   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Arnold  Roylance   Springville,  Utah 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  JUNE,  1920 
High  School 

Grant  Morgan  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Eighth  Grade 

Gladys  Jones   Wellsville,  Utah 

Richard  Knight    Sigurd,  Utah 

Mona  Leckliter  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Odean  Rasmussen   Marysvale,  Utah 

Joseph  Robertson   Jackson,  Wyoming 

John  Steele    Cowley,  Wyoming 
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OCCUPATION  OF  GRADUATES 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  be  able  to  report  the  continued 
success  of  the  graduates  of  the  institution.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  completed 
the  regular  courses  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  are  doing 
well.  Most  of  the  graduates  from  the  School  for  the  Blind 
are  also  making  good. 

Two  of  our  deaf  boys  were  graduated  from  the  Salt 
Lake  City  High  School  in  June,  1920.  Another  deaf  young 
man  took  his  master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Utah 
last  June.  Two  others  were  students  at  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College  last  year.  Another  is  taking  the  course  in 
agriculture  at  the  U.  A.  C.  this  year.  Among  the  graduates 
of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,  two  are  supervisors  in  our 
own  school,  one  is  a  student  in  mining  engineering  at  the 
U.  of  U.,  two  are  instructors  in  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf,  one  is  instructor  in  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf, 
one  is  supervisor  in  the  Maryland  School  for  Colored  Deaf, 
others  are  successful  farmers,  carpenters,  printers,  shoe- 
makers, painters,  etc. 

Three  of  the  graduates  from  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Blind  are  successful  stenographers,  using  the  dictaphone; 
one  is  a  teacher  in  our  own  school ;  several  others  own  small 
grocery  stores;  one  is  a  chiropractor;  two  are  attorneys  at 
law;  three  are  high  school  students  in  public  high  schools, 
and  another  is  a  very  successful  business  man. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  this 
year  is  one  hundred  twenty-six,  with  ten  regular  teachers 
and  seven  instructors.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  the  primary  classes  is  nine,  while  in  the  intermedi- 
ate department  we  have  three  classes  averaging  sixteen,  an 
unusually  large  number — too  large  for  satisfactory  progress. 
In  the  advanced  department  the  classes  are  smaller  and  the 
school  work  much  more  satisfactory.  My  hope  is  that  we 
may  be  able  to  employ  two  additional  teachers  next  year  for 
the  intermediate  classes. 

A  year  ago  a  class  in  auto  repairing  was  organized. 
The  work  in  this  branch  has  proven  very  popular  among  the 
older  deaf  boys.  The  success  of  this  work  leads  us  to  feel 
that  we  should  broaden  our  industrial  course  and  that  our 
first  step  should  be  to  introduce  vulcanizing  and  tire  repair- 
ing at  an  early  date.  Later,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  install 
a  linotype  machine  and  have  an  up-to-date  printing  plant. 
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Our  present  shop  building  is  over-crowded,  dark  and  inade- 
quate. We  should  have  a  modern,  fireproof  building  for  in- 
dustrial training. 

There  is  a  very  noticeable  improvement  in  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  the  use  of  English,  speech  and  lip-reading. 
This  improvement  is  due  to  the  constant  desire  upon  the  part 
of  the  staff  to  surround  the  children  with  a  speech  and 
English  atmosphere.  The  sign  language  has  not  been  abol- 
ished, but  the  pupils  have  been  encouraged  constantly  to 
use  their  mother  tongue.  The  results  are  most  pleasing, 
not  only  in  their  improved  speech  and  language,  but  also 
in  their  speech  and  language-spirit.  We  see  among  them  a 
growing  eagerness  to  speak — quite  a  change  from  the  day 
when  they  considered  speech  a  useless  burden  following  a 
fad  of  the  teachers. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  blind  pupils  enter  public 
high  schools  and  succeed  is  an  indication  that  the  regular 
school  work  of  this  department  has  been  up  to  standard. 
There  are  thirty-seven  pupils  in  the  School  for  the  Blind 
with  three  regular  teachers  and  three  instructors.  One  of 
the  serious  handicaps  in  this  school  is  that  there  are  too 
many  grades  in  the  various  classes. 

Very  satisfactory  work  in  music,  chorus,  dramatization, 
oral  expression  and  English  is  found  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  pupils  and  teachers  are  thoroughly  interested 
and  enthusiastic. 

Two  and  four  years  ago  I  most  urgently  recommended 
asking  for  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  cot- 
tage for  the  blind  girls.  The  demand  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  this  school  is  almost  imperative.  I  again  make 
the  recommendation  that  we  urge  the  governor  and  legis- 
lature to  provide  the  funds  for  a  separate  building  for  blind 
girls,  so  that  existing  conditions  may  be  improved. 

'Tew  people  realize  how,  with  the  world  of  objects  so 
shut  out  of  their  minds,  these  young  people  turn  naturally 
and  almost  inevitably  to  the  emotional  side  of  thought.  To 
control  this  is  a  big  problem,  when  the  sexes  are  thrown  so 
much  together.  The  energy  that  we  use  in  handling  this 
phase  of  their  development  is  really  so  much  wasted  energy. 
By  eliminating  the  problem,  and  the  temptations  and  fric- 
tion it  brings,  we  improve  the  spirit  of  the  students  and 
leave  our  time  and  effort  free,  not  to  restrain  but  to  advance 
their  thought;  therefore,  if  we  are  to  get  the  best  results, 
we  cannot  act  too  soon  in  this  matter,  remembering,  as  we 
do,  that  conservation  is  the  new  law  of  the  age." 
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TRAVELING  TEACHER  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

With  the  small  appropriation  for  traveling  expenses, 
Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind, 
has  made  a  remarkable  showing  as  will  be  seen  in  his  report 
here  appended.  This  work  among  the  adult  blind  is  not  only- 
important  ;  it  is  very  necessary.  I  earnestly  recommend  its 
continuance. 

CONVENTIONS 

During  the  summer  of  1920  I  attended  the  convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  the  model  cottage 
system  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. ;  also  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
At  the  latter  meeting  I  presented  a  paper,  "The  Use  of 
English  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf." 

The  attendance  at  the  first  meeting  was  not  large,  but 
much  enthusiasm  for  and  interest  in  everything  pertaining 
to  the  education  of  the  blind  were  shown.  One  of  the  chief 
themes  discussed  was  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
creased appropriation  from  Congress  and  greater  output 
of  books  in  embossed  type. 

The  convention  at  Mt.  Airy  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  and  the  Society  of  Progressive  Oral  Advocates. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  was  to  participate 
in  celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  July  2,  1920.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  interpret  the  remarks  of  Governor  William  C. 
Sproul,  and  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

The  convention  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  held. 
Many  valuable  papers  were  read  and  discussed.  There  were 
a  number  of  class  demonstrations  every  day,  as  well  as 
excellent  exhibits  of  industrial  work  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Mt.  Airy  school. 

At  a  session  of  the  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools  for  the  deaf,  a  committee  was  selected  to  request 
the  Carnegie  or  Sage  foundation  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf.  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  represent  the  Conference  of  Principals. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  MAY  FESTIVAL 

The  most  elaborate  and  pretentious  effort  of  the  whole 
school  during-  the  biennium  was  the  presentation  in  Ogden 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  May  21  and  23,  1920,  of  the  Annual  May 
Festival.  The  production  gave  'The  Story  of  the  Deaf." 
Fully  ten  thousand  interested  citizens  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing the  governor,  the  mayors  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden, 
and  other  state,  city  and  county  officials  witnessed  the  per- 
formances.   The  program  follows: 


A  PAGEANT 

Portraying  the  Struggle  of  the  Deaf  Against  Intolerance  and 
Neglect  to  a  Position  of  Happiness  and  Achievement 
Through  the  Blessings  of  Education. 


1. 

PROLOGUE 
Deaf  Girls. 

Revel  of  the  Five  Senses — 

(a)  Seeing  Mona  Leckliter 

(b)  Taste  -  Vida  Crawford 

(c)  Touch  -       Elsie  Lamb 

(d)  Smell   -.  ..-    Gladys  Jones 

(e)  Hearing    -  Corline  Wood 

Girls  enter,  seeking  a  blessing  from  the  Five  Senses. 
Dance  of  Joy  and  Gratitude. 

Hearing  stays  away  and  is  lost. 

A  maiden  comes  to  beseech  the  blessing  of  the  Five  Senses. 
Maiden,  Edna  Wright. 

(a)  Four  Senses  bestow  their  blessing. 

(b)  The  maiden  is  disconsolate  at  her  lack  of  hearing. 
Knowledge  approaches  to  comfort  the  Deaf  Girl. 

Knowledge,  Violet  Taylor. 

(a)  Knowledge  calls  upon  Nature  to  lend  solace  to  the 
Deaf  Girl. 

(b)  Birds,  Butterflies  and  Flowers 

Primary  Deaf  Children. 
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2. 

GREEK  EPISODE 
Deaf  Boys  and  Girls. 

Greek  Maidens  at  play. 

(a)  The  Deaf  Girl  draws  near  and  pleads  for  recog- 
nition. 

(b)  Greek  Maidens  repulse  her. 
Spartan  Warrior  dance. 

(a)  The  Deaf  Girl  appeals  to  the  soldiers  for  protec- 
tion and  sympathy. 

(b)  The  soldiers  drive  her  away  at  the  point  of  the 
spear.  Knowledge  hurries  to  the  assistance  of 
Deaf  Girl. 

3. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  EPISODE 

Blind  Boys  and  Girls 
Processional  of  Priests. 

(a)  Chant,  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

(b)  Prayer,  Twenty-Third  Psalm. 

(c)  Hymn,  Te  Deum  Laudamus. 

Knowledge  sends  the  Deaf  Girl  to  Religion  for  consolation, 
(a)    Religion  rejects  her. 


4. 

SPANISH  EPISODE 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Mr.  Max  W.  Woodbury 

Father  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon  becomes  interested  in  the  Deaf 
Girl. 

(a)  Manifests  sympathy. 

(b)  Prays  for  divine  aid. 

(c)  Beckons  Spanish  Gentleman  and  Maidens  to  as- 
sist him. 

Juan  Pablo  Bonet  and  Maidens  hasten  to  offer  help. 

Bonet,  Mr.  William  Parkes. 

(a)  The  Maidens  accept  the  Deaf  Girl  into  their  com- 

pany. 

(b)  Bonet  opens  the  Book  of  Knowledge  to  the  Deaf 
Girl. 

(Intermission — Five  Minutes.) 

Solo  Dance  Elsie  Lamb 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  5  John  Brahme 

Lillian  Thatcher  Orchestra. 
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5. 

FRENCH  EPISODE 
Deaf  Boys  and  Girls. 

Minuet — 

(a)  The  Deaf  Girl  wanders  in  to  watch  the  dance. 

(b)  Abbe  de  TEpee  sees  the  Deaf  Girl. 

Abbe  de  TEpee,  Mr.  Woodbury. 

(c)  De  I'Epee  organizes  a  school  for  the  deaf. 

(d)  Deaf  Child  in  a  dance  of  joy. 

6. 

AMERICAN  EPISODE 

Indians  in  the  wilderness. 

(a)  Indian  religious  dance. 

(b)  Indian  hunting  dance. 
Pilgrims. 

(a)  An  Indian  Maiden  advances  with  a  gift  of  corn. 

(b)  Pilgrims  present  the  Bible  to  the  Indian  Maiden. 
Coming  of  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

(a)  Scandinavian  ....  1.    Ox  Dance — Blind  and  Deaf. 

2.    Weaving  Dance — Blind. 

(b)  Dutch    1.    Wooden  Shoes— Deaf . 

2.    Villagers — Deaf. 

(c)  Irish    1.    Jig — Deaf. 

(d)  Russian    1.    Kamarinshaia — Deaf. 

The  rise  of  America. 

(a)  All  salute  America. 

(b)  All  kneel  and  offer  America  their  allegiance. 

(c)  American  bestows  freedom  on  all. 

(d)  All  contribute  to  America. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

SYNOPSIS 
Prologue. 

The  Five  Senses — Seeing,  Hearing,  Touch,  Smell  and 
Taste — frolic  in.  Children  revel  with  the  five  good  spirits 
and  receive  the  gifts  of  the  Five  Senses.  All  mingle  in  a 
dance  of  happiness.  Hearing  strays  from  the  group  and  is 
lost.  A  girl  enters  to  solicit  the  blessings  of  the  Senses. 
The  remaining  four  confer  their  benefits.  The  girl,  dis- 
consolate at  her  lack  of  hearing,  wanders  away  into  solitude. 
Knowledge  comes  in  to  comfort  her  and  calls  Nature,  in  the 
form  of  butterflies,  birds  and  flowers  to  aid  her.  The  Deaf 
Girl,  for  a  time,  is  happy. 
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Greek  Episode. 

"Th  r  i  n  deaf  always  become  speechless  or  sense- 
less."— Arisiorle. 

A  ^*oup  of  Greek  maidens  are  playing  balL  The  Deaf 
Girl,  attracted  by  their  gi*ace  and  beauty,  tries  to  join  in 
their  merriment,  but  is  repulsed.  She  seeks  sympathy  and 
protection  from  a  company  of  Spartan  soldiers.  Discovering 
that  she  is  deaf,  and  therefore  a  useless  human  being,  they 
drive  her  away  at  the  point  of  the  spear.  Again,  Knowledge 
comes  to  the  gii'l's  assistance  and  leads  her  elsewhere  in 
quest  of  s^Tnpathy. 

Early  Christian  Episode. 

"The  deaf  cannot  be  saved." — St.  Augustine. 

A  brotherhood  of  priests  enters  in  a  processional,  chant- 
ing Gloria  in  Excelsis.  Knowledge  hopes  that  they  may 
receive  the  Deaf  Gii*l  into  the  comfort  of  Religion,  but  Re- 
ligion rejects  a  child  that  cannot  utter  a  prayer  or  intone 
a  chant.  The  processional  moves  on  and  the  girl  is  aban- 
doned to  her  sorrow. 

Spanish  Episode. 

Father  Pedro  Ponce  de  L-  r ,  a  Spanish  monk,  is  touched 
by  the  Deaf  Girl's  grief  ar.  vercome  by  sympathy.  At 
his  signal,  a  group  of  Spanish  maidens  and  a  gentleman 
approach  and  signify  their  desii*e  to  aid  the  stricken  girL 
The  gentleman  is  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  who,  in  1620,  was  the 
first  to  use  the  manual  alphabet  in  communicating  with  the 
deaf.  The  gii'l  is  taken  into  the  companionship  of  the  maid- 
ens and  all  troop  out  together. 

French  Episode. 
A  French  minuet  is  in  progress  when  the  Deaf  Girl 
enters.  A  French  monk  appears  during  the  dance  and  ap- 
proaches her.  This  is  the  Abbe  de  rEi)ee.  He  gathers  the 
girls  about  him  and  organizes  a  school.  The  Deaf  Girl  joins 
the  company  and  receives  instruction.  (De  FE^pee  was  the 
first  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Paris,  1758.)  The 
Deaf  Girl  is  at  last  upon  the  threshold  of  education  and,  in 
her  joy,  flings  herself  into  an  ecstatic  dance. 

American  Episode. 
In  the  wilderness  of  early  America,  a  band  of  Indians 
are  performing  a  religious  dance.    The  white  man  ap- 
proaches.   The  Indian  brings  to  the  Pilgrims  gifts  of  com, 
and  the  white  man  in  return  bestows  the  Bible  upon  the 
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Savage.  From  all  the  Old  World  come  immigrants  to  the 
New.  Spanish,  French,  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  Russian  and 
Irish  bring  to  America  the  ideals  of  the  white  race.  With 
them  come  the  deaf  and  the  new  desire  to  educate  the  deaf. 
America,  as  a  beautiful  woman,  rises  before  them  and 
confers  freedom  and  prosperity  upon  all.  Poor  and  down- 
trodden; persecuted  and  afflicted  alike,  partake  of  the  glory 
of  her  blessing.  The  Deaf  Girl,  with  the  rest,  shares  in  the 
splendid  bounty. 


REUNION 

The  fourth  triennial  reunion  of  the  Utah  Association  of 
the  Deaf  was  held  at  the  institution,  June  3,  4  and  5,  1920. 
There  were  present  at  the  reunion  nearly  one  hundred  adult 
deaf  persons,  including  graduates  and  ex-pupils  of  our  own 
school,  and  graduates  and  ex-pupils  of  other  scohols  for  the 
deaf.   The  program  is  appended  to  this  report. 
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FOURTH  TRIENNIAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
UTAH  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF 
Ogden,  June  3,  4  and  5,  1920. 


Thursday,  June  3. 

8 :00  a.  m.  to  12  noon.    Registration  of  members  and  friends. 

Registration  fee,  fifty  (50)  cents  per  year. 
2 :00  p.  m.  Afternoon  Session.    Formal  opening  of  the  Utah 

Association  of  the  Deaf. 

1.  Invocation — Max  W.  Woodbury. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome  —  Bishop  Clarence 
Neslen,  President  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

8.  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome — Arthur 
Wenger. 

4.  Triennial  Address — President  Paul  Mark. 

5.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  Last  Convention — 
Miss  Mary  Woolslayer,  Secretary. 

6.  Announcements. 

7.  Adjournment. 

8 :00  p.  m.  Grand  Ball  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Friday,  June  4. 

9:00  a.  m.  Morning  Session — 

1.  Invocation — Otto  P.  Farley. 

2.  Introductory  Remarks  —  President  Paul 
Mark.    Reports  of  Committees. 

3.  History  and  Growth  of  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf— Supt.  F.  M.  Driggs. 

4.  Paper — Benefits  of  Education  to  the  Deaf — 
Ray  Wenger. 

5.  Discussion — Members  of  the  Association. 

6.  Adjournment  (for  photograph). 
2:00  p.m.  Sports  and  Social  Gathering. 

8:00  p.  m.  Entertainment  in  the  Gymnasium. 

1.  Song — ''Star-Spangled  Banner" — Mrs.  Lizzie 
Beck. 

2.  Pantomime  Impersonations — ''As  They  See 
Each  Other" — Otto  P.  Farley,  Miss  Mary 
Woolslayer. 

3.  Pantomime — "Looking  for  a  Husband" — 
Mrs.  Theresa  R.  Mark. 

4.  Mocking  Orchestra — Arthur  Wenger. 

5.  Playlet— "Mutt  and  Jeff"— Paul  Mark,  Carl 
Hertell. 
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6.  Patriotic  Song— "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade" — Miss  Mary  Woolslaver. 

7.  Cake  Walk— Carl  Hertell. 

8.  Recitation — Miss  Gladys  Burnham. 

9.  Miscellaneous  Amusements. 


1.  Invocation — Joseph  Cameron. 

2.  Election  of  Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Three 
Years. 

3.  Announcements. 

4.  Adjournment. 


1 :30  p.  m.  Picnic  and  Outing  at  Lagoon. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  occupations  of  those 
attending  the  meeting :  High  school  students,  21 ;  wives,  18 ; 
laborers,  9 ;  girls  at  home,  7 ;  carpenters,  5 ;  shoemakers,  5 ; 
farmers,  4;  supervisors,  2;  photographers,  2,  and  one  each 
of  the  following :  Printer,  pressman,  laundry  man,  launder- 
ess,  instructor,  bacteriologist,  porter,  janitor,  vulcanizer. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  following  amounts  were  appropriated  by  the  legis- 
lature in  1919 : 

For  general  maintenance   $120,000 

For  renewals  and  improvements   10,000 

For  library  for  the  deaf   500 

For  library  for  the  blind   500 

For  live  stock  and  farm  implements.   2,000 

For  insurance      1,400 

For  traveling  teacher  for  adult  blind   500 


At  the  time  our  requests  for  the  above  appropriations 
were  made  the  war  was  thought  to  be  over.  We  anticipated 
a  general  reduction  in  the  cost  of  all  provisions  and  supplies. 
Contrary  to  our  expectations,  prices  have  been  so  greatly 
advanced  that  the  amount  allowed  for  general  maintenance, 
even  with  the  most  rigid  care  and  economy,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  to  the  end  of  the 
biennial  period,  June  30,  1921.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  written  permission  from  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  supplementing  their  verbal  approval,  for  the 
creation  of  a  deficit  for  general  maintenance  to  carry  the 
school  until  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 


9:00  a.  m. 


Saturday,  June  5. 

Final  Session  of  Convention. 


Total 


$134,900 


IS 
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In  considering  the  cost  of  maintenance  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  with  us  twen- 
ty-four hours  of  every  day.  seven  days  a  week,  and  nine  full 
months  a  year.  This  requires  food,  heat,  all  the  furnishings 
of  a  home,  laundry,  nurses,  physicians,  house  mothers  and 
supervisors,  together  with  a  double  corps  of  instructors, 
one  for  the  regular  school  curriculum  and  another  for  in- 
dustrial and  physical  training. 

Not  only  this,  but  we  are  maintaining  two  schools,  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  because  of  the  training 
they  receive  here,  the  great  majority  of  pupils  leaving  the 
school  are  assets  to  the  state,  happy  and  useful  citizens ; 
whereas,  without  an  education  they  doubtless  would  be  lia- 
bilities. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  taxpayers  of  Utah  are  de- 
sii'ous  that  this  institution  shall  be  properly  maintained, 
that  the  efficiency  shall  be  kept  up  to  standard,  and  that  it 
shall  continue  to  hold  a  high  place  among  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  of  this  country. 


REQUIREMENTS 

The  sums  necessary  to  properly  maintain  the  institu- 
tion for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1.  1921.  and  ending 
June  30.  1923.  as  approved  October  16.  1920.  and  submitted 
to  Governor  Bamberger.  October  17,  1920,  are: 


For  general  maintenance   8150.000 

For  renewals  and  improvements,  including  fur- 
nishings, painting,  fencing,  schoolroom  appar- 
atus, shop  equipment,  farm  truck   10,000 

For  library  for  the  deaf   750 

For  library  for  the  blind   750 

For  live  stock  and  farm  implements   2.000 

For  insurance     600 

For  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind   SOO 

For  linotype      4,500 

For  cottage  for  blind  girls   75,000 

For  fireproof  unit  for  shop  building     25,000 

For  irrigation  system  for  lawns   3,000 


Total   -   $272,400 
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CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  your 
continued  support  and  your  interest  in  the  administration 
of  the  school  and  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  May  I  also  add 
a  word  of  commendation  for  the  loyal  service  of  the  teach- 
ers, instructors  and  employees  to  whose  devotion  to  duty  the 
success  of  the  work  is  largely  due. 

That  the  school  is  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  established,  training  and  educating  youths  deprived  of 
hearing  or  sight,  to  carry  their  share  of  life's  burdens  and 
lead  clean,  industrious,  happy  lives,  is  evidenced  by  the  liv- 
ing examples — its  graduates. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 
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Report  of  the  Physicians 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIANS 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  President  and  Members: 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  continued  good  health  among 
the  children  of  the  institution.  No  fatalities  resulted  from 
the  epidemic  of  influenza  and  no  serious  results  have  been 
experienced  through  the  past  two  years. 

The  following  cases  have  received  attention : 


Medical  Cases. 

Bronchitis   6 

Chickenpox    15 

Gastritis   1 

Inflamation  gall  bladder   1 

Infected  eye   1 

Infected  middle  ear   5 

Infected  foot    1 

Mumps   4 

Nervous  disorder   6 

Pleurisy   4 

Pneumonia    3 

Rheumatism   3 

Tonsilitis    9 

Vaccinations    55 

Surgical  Cases. 

Appendicitis    1 

Crushing  wounds   1 

Empyemia   1 

Fractures   2 

Hernia   1 

Incised  wounds   1 

Needling  cateracts   9 

Removal  of  eye   1 

Tonsillectomy    11 


Very  respectfully, 

DR.  HEBER  E.  ROBINSON, 
DR.  LEROY  PUGMIRE, 

Physicians. 
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Treasurer's  Report 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  President  and  Members: 

Herewith  is  submitted  my  report  of  receipts  ai>d  dis- 
bursements for  the  biennial  period,  December  1,  1918,  to 
November  30,  1920. 

Very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  A.  MOYES, 

Treasurer. 
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TEASURER'S  REPORT 
Receipts. 

December    1, 1918  Balance  $  76.00 

December    4,  1918    6,871.42 

December    4,  1918    12.00 

December    4,  1918    44.69 

January     14,  1919    6,355.89 

January     14, 1919   234.42 

February     8,  1919   7,682.08 

March        12, 1919   6,924.18 

April         21,  1919   5,965.62 

May          21,  1919   8,037.90 

July          15,  1919  -   804.11 

July          16,  1919   12,000.00 

August        9,  1919   2,936.39 

August        9,1919   1,886.35 

August        9,1919   94.55 

August        9,  1919   24.37 

August        9,  1919   61.08 

September  30,  1919  -  3,147.09 

September  30,  1919  -  -   250.27 

September  30,  1919  -   153.83 

October      14,  1919   8,589.60 

October      14,1919....   1,330.92 

October      14,1919....   1,500.00 

October      14,  1919   60.39 

October      14,  1919   14.88 

November  10,1919   9,853.01 

November  10,  1919   2,742.46 

November  10,1919  --  378.23 

November  10,1919   40.00 

November  10,1919   62.34 

November  10,1919   7.24 

December  18,  1919   10,803.87 

December  18,1919   472.63 

December  18, 1919  -   60.08 

December  18,  1919   13.80 

December  18,  1919   I7.I4 

January     12, 1920   8,609.96 

January     12,1920   1,412.34 

January     12,  1920   13.50 

January     12,1920   10.89 

February     6,1920....   7.878.85 

February     6,  1920   234.85 
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February     6, 1920    3.66 

March         5, 1920    9,188.56 

March         5,  1920    529.45 

March         5,  1920   63.81 

March         5,  1920    61.90 

April         10,1920    8,773.36 

April         10, 1920    179.75 

May           8, 1920    7,388.37 

May            8,  1920    99.00 

June         12,  1920    11,598.02 

June         12,  1920    26.17 

July          12, 1920  ,   1,700.51 

July          12,  1920   3,343.22 

July          12,  1920    15.50 

August        7,  1920    1,680.83 

August        7,1920    4,581.31 

September  13,  1920   5,144.25 

September  13,  1920   570.03 

September  13,  1920   121.77 

September  13, 1920  -   110.91 

October       8, 1920   7,006.03 

October       8,  1920   28.89 

November    6,  1920    8,929.30 

November    6, 1920   36.25 


$188,970.06 
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Disbursements 


December  1918    6,929.11 

January  1919   6,590.31 

February  1919    7,497.93 

March  1919    6,898.60 

April  1919    5,106.91 

May  1919    9,019.26 

June  1919    281.23 

July  1919    12,795.34 

August  1919   5,002.74 

September  1919    2,094.59 

October  1919    12,927.39 

November  1919    12,437.16 

December  1919    11,917.55 

January  1920    10,095.98 

February  1920    8,008.91 

March  1920    9,938.72 

April  1920   8,983.11 

May  1920   7,392.37 

June  1920   11,469.19 

July  1920   5,359.23 

August  1920    6,182.50 

September  1920    6,036.21 

October  1920    6,964.92 

November  1920    8,961.80 

November  30, 1920   Cash  on  hand   79.00 


$188,970.06 


J 
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Financial  Statement 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 
Receipts. 

General  maintenance  $  66,111-36 

Renewals  and  improvements   1,331.38 

Library  for  the  deaf   217.18 

Library  for  the  blind   131.99 

Live  stock  and  farm  implements   500.00 

Furnishing,  Primary  Hal|   27.18 


$  68,319.09 

Disbursements. 

Salaries   $  45,204.54 

Provisions    6,953.77 

General  supplies    2,690.65 

Fuel,  light  and  water   6,921.36 

Books  and  school  supplies   :   634.33 

Shoe  shop    383.32 

Carpenter  shop    489.39 

Printing  office   21.81  * 

Sewing  room    .30 

School  for  the  Blind    266.58 

Stable  and  live  stock   1,286.27 

Grounds   334.66 

Repairs  and  improvements   728.95 

General  expense   2,975.58 

Pupils    2,832.19 

Renewals  and  improvements   357.99 

Library  for  the  Deaf   217.18 

Library  for  the  Blind    131.99 

Stable  and  live  stock,  special   2,802.87 

Farm  implements    500.00 

Primary  Hall    1,025.11 

Furnishings,  Primary  Hall   27.18 


$  76,786.02 
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Recapitulation. 


Total  receipts,  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919  $  68,319.09 

Checks  outstanding,  July  1,  1919    12,792.32 


$  81,111.41 

Overdraft   $  11.50 

Total  disbursements,  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30, 

1919   "   76,786.02 

Checks  issued  June,  1918,  paid  July,  1918   4,313.05 

Cash  on  hand  —   .84 


$  81,111.41 

July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920. 
Receipts. 

General  maintenance  $  93,011.35 

Renewals  and  improvements   9,164.29 

Library  for  the  Deaf   473.12 

Library  for  the  Blind   117.61 

Live  stock  and  farm  implements   1,878.23 

♦  Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind   53.81 

Library  for  the  Deaf,  1917-19   94.55 

Library  for  the  Blind,  1917-19   24.37 


$104,817.33 
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Disbursements. 

Salaries   $  51,823.72 

Provisions   10,454.58 

General  supplies    6,697.74 

Fuel,  light  and  water   9,470.13 

Books  and  school  supplies   592.17 

Shoe  shop    130.40 

Carpenter  shop   1,534.41 

Printing  office   60.60 

Sewing  room   .20 

School  for  the  blind   205.35 

Stable  and  live  stock   3,357.50 

Grounds   144.12 

Repairs  and  implements   1,128.52 

General  expense  ,   4,565.02 

Pupils   3,646.25 

Renewals  and  improvements    9,164.29 

Library  for  the  Deaf    488.62 

Library  for  the  Blind   117.61 

Live  stock  and  farm  implements    1,878.23 

Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind   53.81 

Library  for  the  Deaf,  1917-19   94.55 

Library  for  the  Blind,  1917-19   24.37 


$105,632.19 

Recapitulation. 

Total  receipts,  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920  ..$104,817.33 

Checks  issued  before  June  30,  1920    305.25 

Checks  issued  June,  1920,  paid  July,  1920   5,059.23 

Bank  balance   9.61 


$110,191.42 

Total  disbursements,  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 

1920  $105,632.19 

Checks  issued  June,  1919,  paid  July,  1919   4,244.37 

Cash  on  hand   314.86 


$110,191.42 
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July  1,  1920,  to  November  30,  1920. 


Receipts. 

General  maintenance   $  30,847.14 

Renewals  and  improvements   699.03 

Library  for  the  Deaf    15.50 

Insurance    1,377.50 

Farm  implements   121.77 

Traveling  teacher  for  the  blind   207.86 


$  33,268.80 

Disbursements. 

Salaries   $  19,986.82 

Provisions    4,507.76 

General  supplies   1,880.72 

Fuel,  light  and  water    3,787.61 

Books  and  school  supplies   246.91 

Shoe  shop   156.80 

Carpenter  shop   310.85 

School  for  the  Blind    38.75 

Stable  and  live  stock   1,188.91 

Grounds   133.51 

Repairs  and  improvements   530.97 

General  expense   2,146.83 

Pupils   915.54 

Renewals  and  improvements   699.03 

Library  for  the  Blind   63.20 

Farm  implements     121.77 

Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind   226.42 

Insurance    1,413.75 


$  38,356.15 

Recapitulation. 

Total  receipts,  July  1,  1920,  to  November  30, 

1920  $  33,268.80 

Checks  issued  before  November,  1920    80.00 

Checks  issued  November,  1920,  paid  December, 

1920    10,145.58 


$  43,494.38 

Total  disbursements,  July  1,  1920,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1920   $  38,356.15 

Checks  issued  June,  1920,  paid  July,  1920   5,059.23 

Cash  on  hand   79.00 


$  43,494.38 
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Report  of  the 

Traveling  Teacher  for  the 
Adult  Blind 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRAVELING  TEACHER 
FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir : 

A  dozen  years  ago,  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind  es- 
tablished a  circulating  library  of  embossed  books  for  the 
use  of  adult  readers  outside  the  school.  At  that  time,  it 
was  hoped,  as  soon  as  conditions  should  permit,  to  appoint 
a  traveling  teacher  to  work  in  connection  with  this  library 
throughout  the  state,  training  the  non-school  blind  to  read, 
instructing  them  in  the  use  of  various  devices  for  the  blind, 
and  encouraging  the  dependent  to  become  self-supporting. 
Until  1919,  however,  successive  state  administrations 
thought  it  wise  not  to  create  the  position.  In  that  year,  the 
legislature  appropriated  five  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the 
field  expenses  of  one  of  your  regular  school  teachers  who 
should  make  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  adult  blind  when  the 
convenience  of  his  school  duties  should  permit  his  absence. 
I  was  selected  for  the  place  and  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  accompanying  report  of  my  work  to  date. 

Blindness  divides  itself  into  two  classes;  that  which 
befalls  in  childhood  or  youth  during  the  period  of  easy 
adjustment,  and  that  which  descends  in  maturity  or  old  age 
after  the  general  habits  of  life  are  fixed.  Cases  of  the 
first  sort  are  educated  at  your  school.  The  second  group, 
although  in  a  much  sadder  plight,  are  too  often  allowed  to 
sink  into  despondency  and  into  economic  uselessness.  It 
is  to  this  class  that  the  work  of  the  traveling  teacher  is 
devoted.  It  is  no  small  part  of  his  task  to  convince  them 
that  blindness  is  not  a  crushing  calamity,  that  life  may  still 
be  replete  with  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  that  idle  hands 
may  be  trained  to  work  skillfully  in  the  dark.  After  fifteen 
months,  I  am  still  laboring  with  a  few  persons  to  overcome 
this  apathy.  Most  of  my  pupils  have  responded  eagerly, 
however,  to  my  visits.  They  have  learned  to  read,  to  make 
baskets,  to  knit,  to  use  the  typewriter,  and  to  perform  vari- 
out  little  personal  offices  that  they  formerly  thought  im- 
possible. They  have  learned  what  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  state,  that  blindness  is  different  from  most  other  afflic- 
tions and  that  it  does  not  incapacitate  the  sufferer  for  ordi- 
nary forms  of  economic  independence. 
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The  new  census  of  Utah  will  probably  list  three  hun- 
dred blind.  Of  this  number,  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
the  names  and  addresses  of  about  one  hundred.  Early  in 
my  work  I  prepared  six  hundred  copies  of  a  circular  let- 
ter, setting  forth  our  plans  and  asking  for  the  names  of 
the  blind,  and  mailed  them  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  state.  Responses  brought  to  light  only  about  thirty 
new  names.  The  rest  must  be  discovered  by  a  slow  process 
of  travel  and  casual  inquiry.  By  breaking  into  my  school 
work  and  using  my  own  private  time  for  trips,  I  have  been 
able  to  visit  somewhat  more  than  half  the  persons  on  my 
list.  Scarcely  one-sixth  of  our  blind  population  has  been 
reached  as  yet. 

The  following  figures  will  give  you  a  concrete  idea  of 
my  activities  from  August  9,  1919,  when  my  work  began, 
to  the  present  writing: 

Number  of  trips    25 

Number  of  miles  traveled  2,582 

Number  of  blind  visited   53 

Number  of  interviews  with  sighted 

regarding  blind   18 

Number  of  readers  added  to  circulat- 
ing library   15 

Number  of  interviews  with  blind   102 

Number  of  pupils  brought  into  school  4 

Number  of  letters  written   712 

Number  of  telephone  calls    32 

Total  expenditures  to  date   $290.05 

Further  gratifying  stitistics  might  be  added,  such  as 
the  number  of  books  read  by  these  adult  pupils,  the  num- 
ber of  baskets  woven  and  sold,  etc.,  but  these  are  not  to  be 
procured  with  accuracy.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  wash- 
cloth knitted  for  me  by  a  blind  lady  of  nearly  eighty.  Her 
needles  had  been  idle  for  years  until  I  found  her  and  en- 
couraged her  to  resume  her  work.  She  now  knits  with 
her  old  skill  and  enjoyment.  Another  has  returned  to 
pencil  writing  by  the  use  of  a  simple  device  that  I  was 
able  to  show  him.  An  old  gentleman,  who  had  sat  in  morose 
inaction  since  his  accident  fifteen  years  ago,  has  become 
interested  in  gardening  and  chicken  raising.  Even  so  sim- 
ple a  thing  as  card-playing  by  the  use  of  cards  marked  in 
Braille  has  relieved  many  of  the  hours  of  idleness  and  ennui 
that  hang  upon  their  hands.  I  have  made  such  cards  for 
some  of  my  elderly  students.  Many  blind  have  no  means 
of  telling  the  time  of  day.   I  have  been  able  to  supply  them 
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with  watches  made  for  the  blind  and  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
themselves.  Typewriters,  also,  I  have  been  able  to  procure 
for  them  at  reduced  prices  and  so  facilitate  their  business 
or  friendly  correspondence.  Blind  who  have  not  been  in 
contact  with  an  institution  or  with  the  literature  of  the 
blind  often  know  nothing  of  these  devices  for  overcoming 
their  handicap  and  a  pleasing  part  of  my  work  has  been 
that  I  could  aid  the  sightless  to  them. 

Although  many  of  the  states  have  maintained  from 
one  to  a  dozen  traveling  teachers,  Utah  is  still  pursuing  the 
work  as  an  experiment.  The  remote  distances  and  lack  of 
large  industrial  centers  make  the  work  peculiar  unto  itself. 
Visits  cannot  be  paid  as  frequently  as  desirable ;  many  have 
to  be  passed  over  for  the  time  and  only  the  urgent  cases 
given  attention.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  experiment 
so  far  has  amply  justified  itself.  If  it  had  accomplished 
nothing  more,  it  has  been  highly  profitable  in  showing  how 
much  the  work  is  needed  and  how  much  there  is  to  be  done. 
There  is  at  present  enough  work  in  the  field  to  keep  one 
teacher  busy  all  his  time. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  two 
items  in  the  tabulation  given  above.  You  will  note  that  I 
have  been  able  to  add  four  children  to  the  school  enrollment. 
In  my  visits  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  people  are  eager 
to  tell  me  of  blind  of  all  ages.  From  this  information  I 
am  able  to  look  up  cases  of  both  juvenile  and  adult  blind- 
ness. I  have  viisted  eight  other  blind  children  and  expect 
to  bring  six  of  them  into  the  institution  in  the  near  future. 
The  remaining  two  are  invalids. 

Another  item  of  particular  significance  is  that  of  the 
eighteen  sighted  persons  interviewed  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind,  these  for  the  most  part  are  teachers  in  public  schools 
where  blind  youths  are  in  attendance.  Most  of  these  in- 
structors sent  for  me  to  visit  their  schools  and  give  them 
information  about  teaching  the  blind.  We  encourage  the 
blind  to  go  to  sighted  schools  wherever  possible,  but  teachers 
of  the  sighted  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed 
with  their  blind  charges.  Thus,  the  traveling  teacher  has 
been  able  to  make  smooth  sailing  for  many  blind  students 
and  their  teachers. 

One  or  two  individual  examples  of  what  I  have  been 
able  to  do  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  In  a  distant  corner 
of  the  state,  I  found  an  old  gentleman  of  seventy.  Since 
his  blindness,  his  chief  occupation  has  been  peeling  potatoes 
and  turning  the  weekly  washing  machine.  The  other  day 
I  received  a  letter  from  his  daughter  saying,  "Please  send 
father  a  book.   He  has  mastered  your  instruction  cards  and 
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is  eager  to  read  something."  I  have  been  able  to  return 
the  old  gentleman  to  his  beloved  Bible  and  his  books  of 
fiction. 

On  a  farm  in  Utah  county  I  met  a  blind  woman  of  un- 
usual intelligence.  I  introduced  her  to  the  Braille  system 
of  reading  and  she  has  already  finished  one  of  her  church 
publications  in  that  type.  As  I  was  leaving  after  my  first 
visit,  she  grasped  my  hands  in  both  of  hers  and  said  with 
a  trembling  voice,  '1  think  Providence  must  have  sent  you. 
You  don't  know  how  I  have  worried  at  losing  my  reading." 

A  mother  wrote  to  me  some  months  ago,  asking  me  to 
visit  her  son.  I  found  him  a  boy  of  school  age,  but  an 
invalid  and  confined  to  his  wheel-chair.  He  has  learned  to 
read  and  write,  however,  and  has  continued  to  pursue  the 
studies  that  he  had  to  drop  when  blindness  overtook  him. 
All  day  long  he  sits  in  his  chair,  his  flying  fingers  travers- 
ing the  page  of  a  book  or  guiding  the  reed  of  a  basket.  His 
mother  wrote  me  recently,  ''You  have  brought  more  joy  into 
my  boy's  life  than  anything  else  has  done  since  his  trouble 
began." 

A  story  came  to  me  of  a  man  who  is  both  blind  and 
paralyzed.  I  called  at  his  home  and  found  that  he  is  able 
to  use  his  hands  to  skillful  advantage  at  light  woodwork. 
I  have  added  basketry  to  his  accomplishments  and  he  has 
discarded  woodwork  for  weaving.  He  has  made  and  sold 
many  dozens  of  baskets  at  a  good  profit.  He  has  also  be- 
come one  of  our  most  persistent  readers.  Recently  he  said 
to  me,  ''If  I  didn't  have  this  work,  I  should  want  to  lie  down 
and  die."  And  again,  "This  reading  is  the  biggest  thing  in 
my  life." 

I  might  double  the  length  of  this  report  by  adding  such 
examples.  They  serve  to  show  what  beginnings  we  have 
made  and  what  may  be  expected  of  another  year  or  two 
of  activity.  Many  people  are  still  to  be  visited.  Many  long 
trips  are  still  to  be  taken  that  are  too  expensive  when  com- 
pared with  our  limited  means  or  require  more  time  than 
can  be  spared  from  the  school.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
my  work  has  been  confined  to  Weber,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Juab 
and  Sanpete  counties.  I  have  appeals  from  Grand  county  to 
Cache  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  answer.  I  wish  to 
suggest  here  that  the  appropriation  for  the  next  biennium 
be  doubled  in  order  to  make  it  commensurate  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  work  and  that  I  be  accorded  more  time  from 
my  school  duties.  On  such  a  basis  only  can  the  services 
of  the  traveling  teacher  reach  a  working  efficiency. 

We  have  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  work. 
With  adequate  funds  and  time,  we  should  be  able  to  reach 
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all  possible  pupils  in  the  next  two  years  and  set  most  of 
them  well  along  in  some  remunerative  handicraft.  We 
should  also  be  able  to  put  several  capable  blind  into  the 
various  factories  of  the  state.  In  view  of  our  present  show- 
ing, I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that,  with  suf- 
ficient time  and  money,  these  plans  will  be  brought  to  suc- 
cessful fruition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MURRAY  B.  ALLEN, 
Traveling  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind 

To  His  Excellency  Charles  R.  Mabey, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — 

In  conformance  with  the  law,  we  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  biennial  re- 
port of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the 
period  ending  November  30,  1922,  together  with  the  reports 
of  the  superintendent,  the  physicians,  the  treasurer,  the 
traveling  teacher  for  the  blind,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  work  shop  for  the  blind. 

The  school  continues  to  hold  its  high  place  among  the 
foremost  of  similiar  institutions.  The  excellence  of  its 
school  work,  the  noticeable  improvement  in  the  speech  and 
language  of  the  children,  and  the  success  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school  are  results  that  deserve  the  endorsement  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  their  praise  and  generous 
support. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  report  of 
Superintendent  Driggs  which  gives  in  detail  the  condition 
of  the  school,  the  requirements  for  the  next  biennium  and 
a  complete  financial  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  period. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  more  than  call  your 
attention  to  the  few  outstanding  needs  of  the  school,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  in  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  heartily  concur. 

We  wish  again  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  separate 
building  for  the  blind  girls  in  order  that  the  boys  and  girls 
may  be  segregated.  This  is  imperative.  We,  therefore, 
urgently  request  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a 
fire-proof  cottage  for  blind  girls. 

The  building  now  being  used  for  industrial  training  is 
entirely  inadequate,  dark  and  very  crowded.  Funds  should 
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be  provided  for  the  first  unit  of  a  modern  fire-proof  shop 
building. 

We  have  been  forced  to  hold  down  expenditures  to  the 
lowest  point  possible  during  the  past  two  years  to  live  with- 
in our  appropriation.  As  a  consequence,  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  the  school  have  not  been  increased  since  1920. 
We  cannot  continue  this  policy  and  expect  to  hold  e.T.cient 
teachers  or  employ  others  qualified  to  teach  deaf  and  blind 
scholars.  The  school  must  have  good  teachers  and  they 
m.ust  be  well  paid.  We  are  asking  for  a  small  increase  in  our 
general  maintenance  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

The  work  of  the  traveling  teacher  for  the  blind  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  warrant  the  full  time  of  one 
person  and  the  expenditure  of  more  money  for  this  necessary 
labor;  86,000.00  will  be  needed  for  the  salary  and  traveling 
expenses  of  this  teacher  for  two  years. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  say  that  we  have  gone  over 
the  estimated  needs  of  the  institution  with  Superintendent 
Driggs  and  after  carefully  considering  the  matter,  unani- 
mously recommend  that  the  amounts  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Purchase  be 
included  in  the  budget  for  the  biennial  period,  July  1,  1923, 
to  June  30,  1925. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  CLARENCE  XESLEX 
President. 
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Superintendent's  Report 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Mr.  President  and  Members: — 

It  is  again  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  following  report  of  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for 
the  biennial  period  ending  November  30,  1922,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
bienn^um,  ana  estim_ates  of  the  needs  of  the  institution  for 
the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1923. 

There  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  and  instructors  and  no  radical  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction;  hence  we  have  been  able  to  do  very 
satisfactory  school  work.  Our  constant  endeavor  has  been 
to  maintain  the  school's  high  standard  of  attainment,  and 
to  keep  pace  with  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Our  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  speci- 
ally trained  for  teaching  of  deaf  and  blind  children,  have 
remained  with  us  without  increase  in  salary  during  the 
past  few  years  of  retrenchment  and  readjustment.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  continue  longer  unless  they  receive 
adequate  compensation  for  their  faithful  and  efficient  labor. 
It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  next  budget  will  carry  suffi- 
cient funds  so  that  substanial  increases  in  salaries  may 
be  made. 

HEALTH 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  excellent,  due  to  regular  physical  exercise, 
good  plain  food,  fresh  air,  supervised  play,  sufficient  hours 
of  sleep,  frequent  bathing  and  regularity  in  eating,  sleeping, 
working,  playing  and  studying.  With  all  of  our  good  health 
we  have  been  unfortunate  in  having  two  serious  cases  of 
sickness  which  resulted  fatally.  The  first  of  these  cases  was 
that  of  Florence  Kirk,  age  thirteen,  of  Lindon,  Utah,  a  very 
bright  and  lovable  little  deaf  girl.  Her  death,  which  occur- 
red March  16,  1921,  was  caused  from  appendicitis.  The 
second  death  was  that  of  Isabelle  Phelps,  age  nineteen,  of 
Smithfield,  Utah,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  one  year 
only.  Isabelle  contracted  typhoid-pneumonia  while  visiting 
relatives  and  died  November  19,  1922.  These  are  the  only 
deaths  in  the  school  since  1908. 
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ENROLLMENT 

The  following  is  the  enrollment  of  pupils  for  both  years ; 

School  for  the  Deaf  School  for  the  Blind 

Year      Boys    Girls    Total  Boys    Girls    Total  Total 

1921-  22     64       60       124  14       20       34  158 

1922-  23     65       60       125  13       19       32  157 

The  number  of  new  pupils  admitted : 

1921-  22  Deaf     6  Blind     3  Total  9 

1922-  23  Deaf    22  Blind     3  Total  25 

The  reason  for  the  large  number  of  deaf  children  entering 
this  school-year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  beginning  pupils  in 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  are  admitted  once  in  two  years  in- 
stead of  every  year  as  formerly.  This  new  policy  enables 
us  to  better  grade  and  classify  the  new  pupils. 

GRADUATES 

School  for  the  Deaf,  June,  1921 


Thomas  Austin 
Ellen  Lusk 
Cora  Marthini 
Violet  Taylor 


Gilman  Stebbins 
Joshua  Wright 

George  Carter 
Evan  ElHs 
Myrtle  Jewett 
Verda  Williams 
Corline  Wood 


High  School 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Pleasant  View,  Utah 
Charleston,  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 

College  Preparatory 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City, 


Eighth  Grade 


Ogden, 
Vernal, 
Koosharem, 
Salt  Lake  City, 


Utah 

Utah 
Utah 
Utah 
Utah 


Cedar  City,  Utah 
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Eighth 

Mary  Elmer 
Tver  Heeding 
Blanche  Lamb 
Blanche  Nelson 
Lyle  Thomas 


Grade 

Garland,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Toquerville,  Utah 
St.  George,  Utah 
Plain  City,  Utah 
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High  School 


Catherine  Crawford 

Monroe,  Utah 

May  Eyring 

Woods  Cross,  Utah 

Florence  Funk 

Trenton,  Utah 

Irene  Linderman 

Ogden,  Utah 

Edna  Wright 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Eighth  Grade 

Earl  Ball 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ferda  Billeter 

Park  Valley,  Utah 

Voyle  Farmer 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Wheelock  Freston 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 

IjPon  Edwards 

Rpavpr  T  Itah 

Rachel  Edwards 

Goshen,  Utah 

Andy  Goga 

Ogden,  Utah 

Willis  Hawkesw^ood 

Lewiston,  Utah 

Elizabeth  Kirk 

Lindon,  Utah 

Walter  Kirk 

Lindon,  Utah 

Christina  Murchie 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Rosa  Piva 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Vanile  Stallings 

Ogden,  Utah 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

DEAF 

In  the  school  for  the  deaf  this  year,  there  are  one  hundred 
twenty-six  pupils,  with  eleven  regular  teachers  and  seven 
instructors.  Forty-six  of  the  younger  children  are  in  Pri- 
mary Hall,  our  only  modern  fireproof  building,  where  the 
work  of  the  first  and  second  grades  is  done.  In  this  depart- 
ment, great  emphasis  is  put  upon  sense-training,  speech, 
speech-reading  and  language.  The  end  sought  is  to  fix 
speech  and  language  habits  and  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  use  of  the  sign  language. 

During  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney 
and  Mrs.  Sylvia  Chapin  Bahs,  two  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  of  the  deaf  in  America,  have  visited  and  thor- 
oughly inspected  this  department.  They  both  assure  us  that 
there  is  no  better  work  done  in  any  other  school  for  the  deaf. 

The  most  needed  improvements  in  the  school  for  the 
deaf  are:  first,  a  modern  fireproof  shop  building  for  indus- 
trial training  to  take  the  place  of  the  dark,  over-crowded  and 
inadequate  structure  in  which  we  are  teaching  carpentry, 
printing,  shoemaking,  barbering,  auto-repairing  and  sloyd; 
second,  a  small  cylinder  and  two  job  presses  for  the  printing 
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office;  third,  additional  machinery  for  the  shoe-shop,  car- 
penter-shop and  laundry;  fourth,  maps,  laboratory  appara- 
tus, projecting  machine  and  other  school-room  equipment. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

There  are  thirty-two  pupils  in  the  school  for  the  blind, 
with  three  regular  teachers  and  three  instructors.  The  work 
in  this  school  is  very  good  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  grades  and  subjects  each  teacher  must  necessarily  han- 
dle. Very  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  by  the  blind 
children  in  the  regular  courses  of  study,  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  physical  education,  sloyd  and  basketry. 

For  the  fourth  time,  we  plead  most  earnestly  for  a 
consistent  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  modern,  fire- 
proof cottage  for  the  blind  girls.  We  have  repeatedly  said 
that  the  demand  for  the  separation  of  the  boys  and  the  girls 
of  this  department  is  imperative.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  the  necessity  of  a  separate  building  so  that  existing 
conditions  may  be  remedied  and  improved. 

For  this  department,  we  should  have  another  piano,  a 
radio-set,  some  maps,  a  relief  globe,  as  well  as  some  addi- 
tional school  equipment. 

GRADUATES 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  result  of  the  training  pro- 
vided by  the  state  for  its  deaf  and  blind  children,  is  the 
success  attained  by  the  graduates  and  ex-pupils  of  the  insti- 
tution. From  all  over  the  West  we  hear  of  their  successes 
and  their  accomplishments. 

Among  the  deaf,  we  have  one  young  man  who  holds  a 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Utah,  and  who  is  a 
successful  bacteriologist.  Another  has  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  University.  A  young  woman,  also  a  university 
graduate,  is  a  teacher  of  physical  education  in  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Two  of  our  deaf  men  are  instructors  in 
the  Montana  School.  Another  teaches  shoemaking  in  the 
Colorado  School.  Another  is  a  surveyor  in  southern  Utah. 
Another  is  a  draftsman  in  the  Bureau  of  PubHc  Roads. 
Many  others  are  doing  well  as  carpenters,  farmers,  printers, 
painters,  shoemakers  and  laborers.  In  fact,  practically  every 
graduate  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  is  an  intelligent, 
honest,  industrious  and  happy  citizen,  a  credit  to  the  school 
and  the  state. 
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While  the  handicap  of  blindness  is  greater  than  that 
of  deafness  when  earning  a  living  is  concerned,  we  are  glad 
to  say  that  most  of  our  young  blind  men  and  women  are  do- 
ing well.  One  of  them  is  a  teacher  in  our  own  school,  and 
is  also  the  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  bhnd  of  Utah; 
two  others  are  attorneys-at-law,  one  is  a  stenographer,  sev- 
eral others  own  small  grocery  stores,  four  are  piano  tuners, 
while  several  are  students  in  public  high  schools,  colleges 
and  the  State  University. 

TRAVELING  TEACHER  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  achievements  of  the  institu- 
tion is  the  bringing  of  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  the  old 
blind  men  and  women  of  Utah.  For  three  years  our  travel- 
ing teacher  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  himself 
blind,  has  been  going  up  and  down  the  state  seeking  out  the 
adult  blind.  He  has  found  many  of  them  and  has  taught 
some  to  read  embossed  books,  encouraged  some  to  knit  and 
crochet  and  do  household  duties,  and  has  led  others  to  find 
remunerative  employment  and  become  less  burdensome  and 
more  happy.  Mr.  Allen's  work  is  so  helpful  and  so  important 
to  these  unfortunate  old  folks  that  we  not  only  recommend 
its  continuance,  but  ask  that  sufficient  funds  be  provided 
so  that  he  may  devote  his  whole  time  to  it. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  Mr.  Allen's  report  here- 
with appended. 

WORK  SHOP  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Under  your  direction,  the  Utah  Commission  for  the 
Adult  Blind  maintains  a  work  shop  at  120  East  First  South 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  where  rag  and  fluff  rug  weaving  is 
taught  to  blind  men.  There  are  at  present  in  the  shop  nine 
men  who  earn  from  eight  to  forty  dollars  per  month  weav- 
ing rag  rugs.  The  joy  these  fellows  get  from  their  labor  in 
the  work  shop  counts  for  much  more  than  the  money  they 
receive.  A  number  of  men  who  have  been  taught  weaving 
in  this  shop  are  now  partially  supporting  themselves  in  their 
homes. 

The  appropriation  of  $4,000  allowed  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture for  the  Commission  will  be  exhausted  by  February  1, 
1923.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  secure  a  small  addi- 
tional allowance  to  carry  on  this  splendid  work  to  June  30, 
1923. 
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It  is  fitting  to  add  a  few  words  of  commendation  here 
to  our  auxilliary  committee,  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Park,  Mrs.  Jean 
R.  Finch  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Bradford.  These  ladies  have 
taken  a  real  interest  in  the  blind  and  have  helped  in  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  the  shop. 

Ninth  Annual  May  Festival 

The  presentation  of  'The  Story  of  the  BHnd,"  a  His- 
torical Pageant,  by  the  entire  school  in  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  May  23  and  25,  1922,  was  given  before  ten  thousand 
interested  citizens  of  the  state,  including  Governor  Mabey 
and  other  state,  city  and  county  officials,  and  was  our  su- 
preme effort  and  accomplishment.  This  demonstration  of 
pageantry  and  of  the  results  of  physical  education,  by  our 
deaf  and  blind  children  won  the  praise  and  commendation 
of  all  who  witnessed  the  performance. 

The  program  follows : 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Historical  Pageant  setting  forth  the  rise  of  the  Blind 
from  Neglect,  Beggary  and  Exploitation,  to  a  life  of  happi- 
ness. Usefulness,  and  Achievement  through  the  blessins,' 
of  Education  and  Industry. 

Overture  Lillian  Thatcher's  Orchestra 

1 

THE  GIFTS  OF  THE  SENSES 

Prologue 

In  the  Golden  Age,  there  is  no  blindness.  Children  troop 
into  the  world  from  the  Unknown,  and  life  wakes  them  from 
the  slumber  of  the  ages. 

The  Five  Senses,  Sight,  Taste,  Touch,  Smell  and  Hear- 
ing in  turn  present  their  gifts  to  the  children.  Through 
the  gifts  thus  bestowed,  the  children  become  aware  of  the 
world  about  them.  They  see;  they  hear;  they  taste;  they 
touch  and  they  smell ;  and  in  their  happiness  at  the  full  en- 
joyment of  hfe,  they  join  with  their  benefactors  in  a  revel. 
Soon,  however.  Sight  tires  of  the  dance.  She  droops  and 
vanishes.  There  is  consternation  and  grief — Sight  has  de- 
parted :  the  children  are  blind. 
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Program 

(a)  Children  enter  the  World. 

(b)  The  five  Senses  bestow  their  Gifts.. 

Sight  Edna  Wright 

Taste  Catherine  Crawofrd 

Touch  Gladys  Jones 

Smell  Verda  Williams 

Hearing  Corline  Wood 

(c)  Life  comes  bounding  in  and  joins  the  Senses  in  an 
Awakening  Dance. 

(d)  Life  wakes  the  children  to  their  new  existence. 

Life  Mona  LeckHter. 

(e)  Dance  of  the  happy  children. 

(f)  Sight  departs.    Children  Stricken  Blind. 

2 

PRISONERS  OF  BLINDNESS 

Synopsis 

The  blind  children  wander  through  the  world,  seeking 
companionship  and  occupation.  The  children  with  sight  are 
at  play,  at  work,  at  school.  The  blind  endeavor  to  join  them 
in  their  various  activities  but  they  are  denied.  The  life  of 
the  normal  child  is  not  for  them.  They  are,  as  the  old  Ro- 
mans call  them  "Prisoner  of  Blindness." 

Program 

A.  Prisoners  of  Blindness  enter. 

B.  Play  of  Normal  Children. 

(a)  Playtime  Polka. 

(b)  Athletic  Pageant. 

1.  Running  and  Archery 

2.  Ball  series 

3.  Fencing  and  Boxing 

4.  Field  series 

5.  Wrestling 

6.  Rowing  and  Paddhng 

C.  Work  of  the  Normal  Child. 

(a)  Processional  of  Milk-maids,  Hay-makers, 

(b)  Vineyard  Dance. 

Knitters,  Blacksmiths,  Harvesters. 
Planting 

Gathering  Grapes 
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D.  Normal  Children  off  to  School. 

Dance  —  Away  to  School. 
School  Games. 

E.  Blind  endeavor  to  join  the  Normal  Children,  but 

are  left  behind. 

3. 

DELIVERANCE 

Synopsis 

France  is  the  first  country  to  be  touched  by  the  plight 
of  the  blind.  In  that  country,  blindness  reached  its  most 
sordid  depths.  Beggary  was  the  only  occupation  open  to  the 
stricken  people.  At  the  country  fairs  and  in  places  of  amuse- 
ment, the  blind  were  exploited  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
crowd.  They  were  grotesquely  dressed  and  their  infirmity 
was  emphasized  in  every  unpleasant  way  possible.  Valentine 
Hauy,  a  French  scholar,  saw  one  of  these  expeditions  at  the 
St.  Ovid  Fair.  The  sight  infuriated  him  and  he  broke  it  up, 
tearing  the  disguises  from  the  blind  and  denouncing  them. 

Program 

A.  Enter  France. 

France  Pearl  Starr 

B.  Minuet,  Gentle-Hearted  France. 

Thomas  Austin  and  Edna  Wright 

C.  The  Fair  of  St.  Ovid. 

D.  Blind  Beggars. 

Iver  Heeding  -  William  Crow  -  Jed  Crawford 

E.  Merry-Makers  of  the  Fair. 

F.  Clowns  force  the  blind  to  join  their  revel. 

G.  Valentine  Hauy  (0-ee)  frees  the  Blind  and  de- 

nounces the  multitude. 

Valentine  Hauy  Max  W.  Woodbury 

4. 

EDUCATION 

Synopsis 

In  1874  ,some  years  after  the  incident  of  the  St.  Ovid 
Fair,  Hauy  invented  a  method  of  raised  printing  which  the 
blind  could  read.  A  school  was  soon  estabhshed  at  Paris 
where  the  blind,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  were  instructed 
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in  the  various  branches  of  education.  They  also  were  taught 
music  and  handicrafts. 

The  fame  of  Hauy  spread  through  Europe.  Italy,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia  sought  him 
for  advice  and  inspiration.  Even  Japan  was  stirred  to  action. 

Many  schools  arose  from  the  parent  institution  at  Paris. 
America  sent  her  representative  to  him  and  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  the  re- 
sult. 

Program 

A.  The  First  School  for  the  Blind. 

B.  The  Blind  of  the  various  nations  seek  Hauy  to  learn 

his  methods,  and  gain  release  from  their  bond- 
age. 

C.  Dances  of  Freedom. 

(a)  Italian. 

(b)  Spanish. 

(c)  Scotch. 

(d)  Japanese. 

(e)  PoHsh. 

(f)  Russian. 

D.  Uncle  Sam  comes  for  counsel  regarding  the  Amer- 

ican Blind. 

Uncle  Sam  Donald  L.  Cook. 

5. 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Synopsis 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  have  passed,  since  the  days 
of  Valentine  Hauy.  The  work  that  he  inaugurated  at  Paris 
has  spread  until  it  encircles  the  globe.  It  has  found  its  most 
glorious  fruition  in  America  where  every  corner  of  the 
country  sustains  some  activity  for  the  blind.  The  world 
over  they  have  risen  to  high  achievement.  They  number 
among  their  ranks,  not  only  hundreds  of  artisans  and  mer- 
chants, but  scholars,  statesmen,  poets,  authors,  doctors, 
lawyers,  musicians  and  composers.  In  the  United  States 
alone,  there  are  eight  thousand  blind  children  in  the  schools 
today.  There  are  sixty  thousand  adults,  most  of  whom  are 
independent  and  happy  through  the  blessing  of  education. 
They  still  glorify  Hauy  who  lifted  them  from  gross  neglect 
to  self-sustaining  happiness. 
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Program 

A.  Processional  of  Blind  offering  their  achievements 

to  America. 

America  Elsie  Christiansen 

Navy  William  S.  Parkes. 

Army  Eugene  D.  Chisam 

B.  Flag  Dance. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  following  sums  were  appropriated  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1921,  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1923. 


For  general  maintenance   ^120, 000 

For  renewals  and  improvements    10,000 

For  library  for  the  deaf  500 

For  Kbrary  for  the  blind   500 

For  insurance   600 

For  traveling  teacher  for  the  blind  800 

For  Hnotype   4,500 

For  irrigation  system   2,000 

For  Com.mission  for  the  Blind  4,000 


$142,900 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  amounts  necessary  to  properly  maintain  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Traveling  Teacher  for  the  Blind  and  the 
work  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  special 
appropriations  requested  for  the  biennial  period  beginning 
July  1,  1923  ar_d  ending  June  30,  1925,  and  already  presented 
to  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Purchase,  are  here  given  : 


For  salaries,  wages  and  fees    $127,950 

For  office  expenses   3,935 

For  travel  4,620 

For  maintenance     49,700 

For  repairs   5,600 

For  equipment     14,900 

For  permanent  improvements   100,000 


$306,705 

Less  estimated  receipts  for  1923-25  55,450 
Appropriation  requested  $251,255 
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CONCLUSION 

Finally,  may  we  express  to  you  our  appreciation  of  the 
untiring  interest  and  the  great  service  that  you  are  giving 
to  the  school,  the  pupils  and  the  staff.  May  we  also  add  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  devotion  of  the  teachers,  instructors, 
housemothers  and  employees  for  they  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  whatever  success  has  been  attained. 

As  the  years  go  by,  we  feel  more  and  more  confident 
that  this  institution  is  fulfihing  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  established — the  training  of  children  deprived  of  hear- 
ing and  sight,  and  guiding  them  to  useful  citizenship. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 
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Report  of  Physicians 

To  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Ogden,  Utah. 
Dear  Sir : — 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  general  health  of  the 
children  of  the  school  continues  to  be  good.  There  have  been 
two  fatalities  during  the  past  two  years,  one  from  appendi- 
citis, and  one  from  typhoid-pneumonia  contracted  outside 
school. 

The  following  cases  have  received  attention : 


Medical  Cases 

Broncial  Pneumonia    1 

Typhoid  Pneumonia    1 

Chickenpox    9 

Measles    5 

Quinsy    1 

Tonsilitis   19 

Vaccination    49 

Surgical  Cases 

Abscess   1 

Appendicitis    3 

Cataracts    6 

Empyema    1 

Fractures    4 

Hernia   1 

Tonsillectomy    15 


Very  respectfully, 

H.  E.  Kobinson,  M.D. 
LeRoy  Pugmire,  M.D. 

Physicians. 
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Treasurer's  Report 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Bhnd, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  President  and  Members : 

Herewith  is  submitted  my  report  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  period  of  six  months,  December  1,  1920 
to  May  30,  1921. 

Very  respectfully, 
R.  A.  MOYES, 
Treasurer, 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE 
COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK 
Receipts 


December  1,  1920  Balance   $  79.00 

December  1,  1920  State  Warrant    10,145.58 

January  21,  1921  State  Warrant    9,771.68 

February  14,  1921  State  Warrant    9,132.54 

March  12,  1921  State  Warrant    10,486.82 

March  29,  1921  State  Warrant    209.73 

April  19,  1921  State  Warrant    8,739.65 

April  23,  1921  State  Warrant    327.64 


$  48,892.64 

Disbursements 

December     1,  1920    $  10,087.13 

January      21,  1921    9,621.33 

February    14,  1921    9,276.08 

March        29,  1921    10,548.63 

April  23,  1921    9,137.04 

May  11,  1921    204.14 

December    12,  1921  Unclaimed  balance  withdrawn, 

deposited  as  fees   18.28 


$  48,892.64 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  BHnd, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  President  and  Members : — 

Herewith  is  submitted  my  report  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  period  of  one  year  and  six  months, 
May  1,  1921  to  November  30,  1922. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  DYE 
Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE 
SECURITY  STATE  BANK 

Receipts 

May  11,  1921  State  Warrant                  $  4,861.33 

May  11,  1921  State  Warrant    3,070.85 

May  28,  1921  State  Warrant    399.89 

May  28,  1921  State  Warrant    741.95 

May  28,  1921  State  Warrant    7,372.55 

June  10,  1921  State  Warrant    5,611.47 

June  10,  1921  State  Warrant    43.55 

June  10,  1921  State  Warrant    68.29 

June  10,  1921  State  Warrant    371.20 

July  15,  1921  State  Warrant    996.03 

July  18,  1921  State  Warrant    4,423.21 

July  18,  1921  State  Warrant    136.68 

July  18,  1921  State  Warrant    4.88 

July  18,  1921  State  Warrant    3.98 

July  18,  1921  State  Warrant    22.50 

July  20,  1921  State  Warrant    568.27 

August  10,  1921  State  Warrant    4,270.17 

August  18,  1921  State  Warrant    159.90 

August  18,  1921  State  Warrant   193,27 

September  8,  1921  State  Warrant    3,443.29 

September  8,  1921  State  Warrant    243.58 

September  8,  1921  State  Warrant    142.61 

September  8,  1921  State  Warrant    1.00 

September  8,  1921    State  Warrant    386.80 
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September  8,  1921  State  Warrant    81.29 

September  8,  1921  State  Warrant    585.57 

October  10,  1921  State  Warrant   9,016.25 

October  10,  1921  State  Warrant    73.07 

October  10,  1921  State  Warrant    7.88 

October  10,  1921  State  Warrant    5.94 

October  10,  1921  State  Warrant   213.20 

October  10,  1921  State  Warrant   691.54 

November  12,  1921  State  Warrant   9,289.40 

December  12,  1921  State  Warrant    8,573.20 

December  12,  1921  State  Warrant   89.70 

December  12,  1921  State  Warrant    84.26 

December  12,  1921  State  Warrant    9.14 

Decem.ber  12,  1921  State  Warrant   4,486.10 

December  12,  1921  State  Warrant    395.78 

December  12,  1921  State  Warrant    204.72 

December  12,  1921  State  Warrant   28.35 

December  12,  1921  State  Warrant   103.80 

December  12,  1921  State  Warrant    95.08 

Decem.ber  12,  1921  State  Warrant   17.89 

January  13,  1922  State  Vv^arrant   8,754.79 

January  13,  1922  State  Warrant   485.04 

January  13,  1922  State  Warrant    5.41 

January  13,  1922  State  Warrant   415.25 

February  16,  1921  State  Warrant    8,194.87 

February  16,  1922  State  Warrant   330.16 

February  16,  1922  State  Warrant  ,   48.05 

February  16,  1922  State  Warrant    13.15 

February  16,  1922  State  Warrant    45.96 

February  16,  1922  State  Warrant   329.60 

February  25,  1922  State  Warrant    385.72 

February  4,  1922  To  coyer  0.  D. 

(F.  M.  Driggs)..  1.03 

March  15,  1922  State  Warrant    8,132.29 

March  15,  1922  State  Warrant     550.55 

March  15,  1922  State  Warrant   27.08 

March  15,  1922  State  Warrant    12.00 

March  15,  1922  State  Warrant   1.07 

March  15,  1922  State  Warrant    301.25 

April  12,  1922  State  Warrant   7,087.54 

April  12,  1922  State  Warrant   182.35 

April  12,  1922  State  Warrant    24.74 

April  12,  1922  State  Vv'arrant    2.77 

April  12,  1922  State  Warrant    360.37 

April  27,  1922  State  Warrant    255.93 
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May  4,  1922  State  Warrant    9,235.18 

May  4,  1922  State  Warrant    362.94 

May  4,  1922  State  Warrant    33.25 

May  4,  1922  State  Warrant    313.57 

May  25,  1922  State  Warrant    8,144.50 

June  10,  1922  State  Warrant    322.85 

June  10,  1922  State  Warrant    34.39 

June  10,  1922  State  Warrant    83.99 

June  10,  1922  State  Warrant    195.00 

June  10,  1922  State  Warrant    2,967.41 

July  10,  1922  State  Warrant    3,580.66 

July  10,  1922  State  Warrant    85.81 

July  10,  1922  State  Warrant    356.00 

July  10,  1922  State  Warrant    354.18 

August  11,  1922  State  Warrant    3,303.52 

August  11,  1922  State  Warrant    1,259.64 

August  11,  1922  State  Warrant    11.70 

August  11,  1922  State  Warrant    790.26 

August  11,  1922  State  Warrant    395.60 

August  11,  1922  To  cover  0.  D. 

(F.  M.  Driggs)..  8.60 

September  8,  1922  State  Warrant    3,393.58 

September  8,  1922  State  Warrant   1,129.19 

September  8,  1922  State  Warrant    177.70 

September  8,  1922  State  Warrant    21.10 

September  8,  1922  State  Warrant    209.11 

October  5,  1922  State  Warrant    7,341.64 

October  5,  1922  State  Warrant    102.46 

October  5,  1922  State  Warrant    60.94 

October  5,  1922  State  Warrant    302.04 

November  16,  1922  State  Warrant    7,952.02 

November  16,  1922  State  Warrant    681.57 

November  16,  1922  State  Warrant    222.60 

November  16,  1922  State  Warrant    336.44 


$161,305.82 
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Disbursements 

May                 1921    11,253.18 

June                 1921    10,636.48 

July                  1921    6,031.52 

August              1921    5,282.44 

September         1921    4,810.13 

October            1921    7,793.27 

November         1921    11,469.57 

December          1921    14,196.67 

January            1922    9,560.93 

February           1922    9,392.22 

March               1922    9,124.47 

April                1922    7,620.87 

May                  1922    13,863.57 

June                 1922   8,108.23 

July                  1922                                       .  4,357.30 

August             1922    2,766.31 

September         1922    7,800.02 

October            1922    7,699.71 

November         1922    9,170.84 

November  1922  Cash  on  hand,  Nov.  30....  368.09 


$161,305.82 
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FiPxancial  Statement 

July  1,  1920  to  June  30,  1921 


Receipts 

General  maintenance  $100,366.84 

Renewals  and  improvements  699.03 

Library  for  the  deaf  22.00 

Library  for  the  blind  378.41 

Live  stock  and  farm  implements  121.77 

Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind  •  349.51 

Insurance  1,377.50 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Bhnd  1,308.46 


$104,623.52 

Disbursements 

Salaries 
Provisions 
General  supplies 
Fuel,  light  and  water 
Books  and  school  supplies 
Shoe  shop 
Carpenter  shop 
School  for  the  Blind 
Stable  and  live  stock 
Grounds 

Repairs  and  improvements 
General  Expense 
Pupils 

Renewals  and  improvements 
Library  for  the  deaf 
Library  for  the  blind 
Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind 
Live  stock  and  farm  implements 
Insurance 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind 


$  57,999.46 
10,588.25 
5,036.51 
10,404.32 
656.32 
634.88 
972.95 
484.02 
2,784.17 
647.71 
745.18 
6,191.55 
4,323.50 
835.71 
11.38 
382.39 
446.19 
121.77 
1,400.00 
2,464.39 


$107,130.65 
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Recapitulation 

Total  receipts,  July  1,  1920  to  June  30,  1921. 

$104,623.52 

Checks  outstanding  issued  before  June  30,  1921 

651.42 

June  checks,  1921,  outstanding 

6,155.55 

Additional  checks  outstanding,  July,  1921. 

1,409.81 

Deficit 

1.00 

$112,841.30 

Total  disbursements,  July  1,  1920  to 

June  30,  1921 

$107,130.65 

Checks  issued  June,  1920,  paid  July,  1920 

5,059.23 

Cash  on  hand 

651.42 

$112,841.30 

July  1,  1921  to  June  30,  1922 

Receipts 

General  maintenance 

$  85,807.28 

Renewals  and  improvements 

2,863.59 

Library  for  the  deaf 

438.42 

Library  for  the  bhnd 

191.87 

Insurance 

600.00 

Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind 

389.90 

Linotype 

4,495.35 

Irrigation 

34.39 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind 

4,302.22 

$  99,123.02 

Disbursements 

Salaries  and  wages 

$  59,123.88 

School  ond  office  expense 

1,040.16 

Food 

6,761.15 

Fuel 

7,464.42 

Household  supplies 

1,343.99 

Medical  and  laboratory 

128.90 

Power  plant  supplies 

198.08 

Shop  supplies 

Pupils'  wearing  apparel 

2,854.90 

2,501.56 

Stock  food 

1,531.02 

Water 

958.47 

Auto  maintenance 

751.89 

Kitchen  equipment  and  supplies 

95.20 
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ijciiinQry  ec^uiprnent  ciiici  supplies 

/IQQ  OA 

Farm  machinery 

1  Kit 

r  arm  ana  garaen  supplies 

1  /I  Q  PiQ 

Travel  expense 

OA  QK 

Live  stock 

1  no 

±eiepnone  anu  t/eieg^rapn 

IVllSLcllclllcUUS  ILcillS 

General  expense 

Improvement  and  repairs 

2,921.05 

Library  for  the  deaf 

438.42 

TiiliTJiyv  "fm*  1"Vip  hlinrl 

191  87 

Insurance 

600.00 

Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind 

389.90 

Linotype  machine 

4,495.35 

Irrigation  system 

390.39 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind 

4,638.51 

Overpayment 

94.51 

$103,357.67 

Recapitulation 

Total  receipts,  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922.  $  99,121.99 

Cash  received  from  F.  M.  Driggs  for  overdraft  1.03 

Outstanding  checks,  June,  1922  4,471.16 


$103,594.18 

Total  disbursements,  July  1,  1921  to 

June  30,  1922.  $103,357.67 
Refund,  cashier's  check  140.97 
Overpayment  9.63 
Cash  on  hand  85.91 


$103,594.18 

July  1,  1922,  to  November  30,  1922 


Receipts 

General  maintenance  $  25,571.42 

Renewals  and  improvements  3,258.67 

Library  for  the  blind  189.40 

Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind  222.60 

Irrigation  1,228.30 

Utah  Commission  for  the  BHnd  1,597.37 


$  32,067.37 
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Disbursements 


Salaries  and  wages 

$  20,781.56 

School  and  office  supplies 

377.06 

Food 

2,532.83 

Fuel 

1,472.28 

Household  supplies 

754.39 

Medical  and  labratory  supplies 

47.84 

Power  plant  supplies 

348.82 

Shop  supplies 

1,222.26 

Pupils'  wearing  apparel 

106.16 

Stock  food 

582.28 

Water 

469.77 

Auto  maintenance 

436.69 

Kitchen  equipment  and  supplies 

381.44 

Laundry  equipment  and  supplies 

19.95 

Farm  machinery 

1.75 

Farm  and  garden  supplies 

40.07 

Travel  expense 

217.25 

114.08 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

271.87 

Miscellaneous  Items 

524.di! 

General  expense 

AA  7^=* 

41:44.  i  D 

Improvement  and  repairs 

O,ODb.0l 

Library  for  the  deaf 

18.00 

Library  lor  the  blind 

OA1  OK 

Traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind 

OOO  £!r\ 

Irrigation 

"1    "1  A"!   a  A 

1,101.94 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind 

1,691.76 



$  37,849.48 

Recapitulation 

Total  receipts,  July  1,  1922  to 

November  30,  1922 

$  32,067.76 

r^.VippVci  iQcsnpH  ViP'frkVP  ^nvpinhpT* 

302.41 

Checks  issued  November,  1922, 

paid  December,  1922 

10,224.05 

Overpayment 

94.51 

$  42,688.73 

Total  disbursements,  July  1,  1922  to 

November  30,  1922 

$  37,849.48 

Checks  issued  June,  1922,  paid  July,  1922 

4,471.16 

Cash  on  hand 

368.09 

$  42,688.73 
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Report  oi  the  Traveling  Teacher  for 
the  Adult  Blind 

Superintendent  Frank  M.  Driggs, 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BHnd, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir : — 

Following  is  my  report  of  my  work  as  traveling  teacher 
for  the  adult  blind  during  the  past  two  years. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  with  increased  time  and  a  larger 
appropriation,  I  am  able  to  report  much  more  work  accom- 
plished than  that  covered  in  my  report  of  1920.  Being  now 
employed  upon  a  twelve-months'  basis,  I  can  now  spend 
much  of  the  summer  when  free  from  my  school  duties  in 
traveling.  ¥/ith  an  appropriation  sixty  per  cent  larger  than 
that  of  the  preceding  biennium,  I  am  able  to  take  longer  and 
more  frequent  trips.  The  earlier  period  was  devoted  largely 
to  surveying  the  field  and  organizing  the  work.  With  an 
acquaintance  of  the  blind  and  their  wants  so  gained,  I  have 
been  able  to  proceed  systematically  and  intelligently  during 
the  latter  period.  The  major  part  of  my  work  now  is  re- 
visiting those  already  started  in  instruction,  but  I  am  also 
constantly  discovering  new  pupils  and  making  initial  visits 
to  them.  A  most  gratifying  phase  of  the  work  is  that,  where 
once  the  bhnd  adults  had  to  be  urged  and  persuaded,  they 
now  solicit  instruction.  Scarcely  a  mail  arrives  that  does 
not  bring  a  request  of  some  sort  from  one  of  these  students. 
Another  pleasing  aspect  of  the  work  is  the  recognition  that 
it  has  received  from  the  general  public.  Various  Utah 
publications  have  asked  me  for  articles  on  the  work  and 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  at  several  gatherings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  adult  blind.  Authorities  of  three  adjoining  states 
have  sought  this  department  for  aid  in  training  some  of 
their  blind.  Local  charities  and  official  bodies  have  also  ask- 
ed for  assistance.  As  a  whole,  the  biennium  has  been  profit- 
able and  the  work  has  been  established  on  a  permanent 
footing. 

To  be  specific,  I  submit  the  following  figures : 

Trips  made    106 

Miles  traveled     7950 
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Visits  to  blind  persons   

Sighted  persons  interviewed 

Blind  persons  visited  

Average  cost  per  visit   


221 
33 
105 
$2.08 


The  aim  of  the  instruction  continues  to  be  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  adult,  educationally,  socially,  and  economi- 
cally. He  is  taught  the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille  and 
given  access  to  our  circulating  library  of  one  thousand  books 
and  to  current  magazines  in  embossed  type.  He  is  encouraged 
to  re-enter  the  social  life  of  his  community  and  not  isolate 
himself  in  morbid  seclusion.  Every  effort  is  made,  also,  to 
restore  him,  where  feasible,  to  some  kind  of  earning  cap- 
acity. As  blindness  is  an  infirmity  of  advancing  age,  sixty 
per  cent  being  over  fifty  years  old,  many  of  my  pupils  are 
beyond  the  earning  period  of  life,  but  the  younger  ones  and 
the  graduates  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind  often  require 
advice  and  stimulus  and,  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  have  been 
aided  to  earn  money.  I  have  pa^^ed  assurance  from  several 
large  employers  that  places  will  be  made  in  their  establish- 
ments for  blind  workers  in  the  immediate  future,  when 
industrial  conditions  justify.  Many  blind  enter  public  high 
schools  and  colleges  and  these  seek  counsel  as  to  what  course 
to  follow  and  how  to  proceed  in  a  sighted  school.  Teachers 
of  the  sighted  also  need  coaching  in  how  to  instruct  their 
blind  students.  In  a  word,  the  traveling  teacher  has  come  to 
be  an  intermediary  between  the  blind  and  the  sighted,  in- 
forming both  as  to  how  they  may  best  harmonize  with  each 
other. 

The  department  has  become  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
of  information  for  the  blind.  A  blind  grocer  writes  to  know 
how  he  may  adapt  his  scales  so  as  to  use  them  himself.  An- 
other wants  to  know  how  he  may  sign  his  checks  when  he 
cannot  write  script.  A  mother  with  a  blind  baby  appeals 
for  help  in  making  the  child  as  active  as  its  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. A  son  asked  what  his  eighty  year  old  blind  mother  may 
do  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  idleness.  One  old  man  wants  to 
know  how  to  have  his  taxes  remitted,  and  another  wants  to 
find  a  free  clinic. 

Efforts  have  been  directed  also  toward  large  interests 
for  the  blind.  Mayor  C.  Clarence  Neslen,  president  of  your 
Board,  endeavored  to  devise  means  to  aid  the  blind  of  Salt 
Lake  City  to  cross  the  streets  in  safety.  Following  his 
suggestion,  I  met  with  the  chief  of  police  and  commissioner 
of  public  safety  in  that  city  and  carried  the  report  of  the 
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Utah  Association  of  the  Blind,  asking  that  police  officers 
come  to  assist  them  through  traffic  at  a  signal  blown  on  a 
whistle.  This  request  was  granted.  I  also  obtained  for  the 
Utah  Association  of  the  Blird  a  concession  from  Mr.  H.  F. 
Dicke,  general  manager  of  the  Utah  Eapid  Transit 
Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  whereby  conductors  on  street 
cars  should  call  the  numter  and  destination  of  each  car  t  j 
persons  waitinj  at  busy  corners.  This  method  is  to  an- 
nounce to  an  unescorted  blind  ]:erson  each  car  as  it  comes  to 
its  stop  so  that  he  may  know  his  proper  car.  Mr.  Dicke  as- 
sures me  that  the  order  will  go  into  efforts  at  once.  The 
qestion  of  blind  ^  eggars  was  also  taken  up  with  the  chief  of 
police  of  Salt  Lake  and  co-operation  promised  to  prevent  all 
such  from  plying  their  trade  on  the  streets  of  the  city.  In 
Ogden,  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Eva  F.  Corey,  of  your 
Board,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  been  interested 
in  a  reading-room  for  the  blind.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  John  E.  Carver,  a  room  has  been  secured  at  the  Carnegie 
Library  and,  soon  after  the  New  Year,  the  blind  of  Ogden 
will  m.eet  here  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  books  and  periodicals.  A  committee  of  club 
women  is  now  working  out  the  details  of  the  plan. 

Since  the  Great  War,  several  organization  have  been 
formed  which  have  interested  themselves  in  the  blind.  With 
two  of  the  chief  of  these,  I  have  been  privileged  to  co-operate 
— the  Department  of  Industrial  Rehabilitation  and  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau.  The  former  is  a  combined 
state  and  federal  activity  to  train  disabled  persons  for  re- 
munerative employment.  The  latter  trains  soldiers  disabled 
in  the  war.  Professor  Mosiah  Hall,  director  of  rehabilita- 
tion, has  about  twenty-five  blind  in  training.  Admitting  that 
the  blind  are  his  most  puzzling  cases  on  account  of  public 
skepticism  and  the  restricted  lines  of  work  open  to  them,  he 
has  turned  to  this  department  for  advice  in  nearly  every 
instance.  Reciprocally,  his  department  has  extended  aid  to 
many  of  our  most  urgent  cases  and  he  himself  has  shown  a 
very  active  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  causes  of  the 
blind.  The  Veterans'  Bureau  has  several  ex-service  men  in 
training  in  this  state  and  have  called  us  in  for  counsel  many 
times.  I  have  made  repeated  trips  to  Lo^an,  where  three 
trainees  are  attending  the  Agriculture  College,  and  to  other 
points  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Bureau's  officials.  Those 
unaccustomed  to  the  work  of  the  bhnd  are  usuaUy  at  a  loss 
as  how  best  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  blind.  Many  of  the 
officials,  also,  are  out-of-state  men,  unfamiliar  with  local 
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conditions  and  possibilities.  This  department  is  glad  to  give 
the  -1  the  Lenent  of  its  experience  and  advise  them  as  to 
pi  ojpects  lor  the  blind  in  this  section. 

You  will  note  that  a  large  part  of  my  work  is  that  of 
rehabilitation  and  socialization.  Home  teaching,  as  such, 
has  become  almost  incidental,  a  mere  opening  wedge  to  more 
substantial  effort.  He-:ce  I  should  hke  to  recommend  that  my 
title  te  changed  from  "traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind" 
to  ''field  agent  for  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,"  This  term 
more  closely  fits  the  facts  and  gives  a  certain  prestige  to  the 
department  through  being  linked  in  name  with  the  School. 
Most  progressive  schools  maintain  a  field  agent  who  serves 
the  institution  in  all  outside  work.  He  recruits  new  pupils 
and  acquaints  himself  with  the  home  and  community  condi- 
tion surrounding  older  students.  Most  important  of  all,  he 
acts  as  a  placement  agent  for  graduates  and  a  follow-up 
supervisor  for  them  during  their  first  few  years  of  indepen- 
dent life.  My  experience  with  our  former  pupils  has  shown 
me  that  such  work  is  very  necessary.  I  perform  these  func- 
tions as  it  is,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  add  to  my  authority 
in  carrying  them  out  if  I  were  known  as  the  ''field  agent." 
The  work  of  the  traveling  teacher  properly  belongs  to  the 
school  as  it  brings  him  in  touch  with  a  large  number  of  his 
potential  charges,  acquainting  him  with  their  needs  and  giv- 
ing him  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  future  with  them. 
He  should  also  work  out  from  the  circulating  library,  which 
is  his  source  of  supply  for  reading  material. 

The  response  among  the  adult  blind  to  the  efforts  of  the 
traveling  teacher  has  been  most  gratifying.  In  your  school 
paper  of  next  month,  I  am  printing  about  a  dozen  letters 
from  adult  pupils,  telling  of  the  profit  and  joy  the  work  has 
brought  them  .  These  writers  assure  me  that  the  instruction 
has  revolutionized  their  lives.  Most  of  them  were  groping 
about  for  an  occupation  to  fall  into  their  idle  hands.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  blind  except  in  their  own  disheartening 
cases,  they  stood  brooding  and  helpless  on  the  edge  of  de- 
spondency. Other  were  hopeful  but  in  a  vague,  diffusive 
way.  Such  instruction  and  counsel  as  we  could  supply  served 
to  give  balance  and  bearing  to  their  lives  and  open  to  them  a 
future  of  profitably  occupied  time.  In  the  letters  I  have 
received,  appear  such  expressions  as:  "It  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  come  into  my  life "It  encouraged  me  to 
face  the  future;"  "God  bless  the  traveling  teacher;"  and 
from  the  mother  of  an  invalid  blind  boy,  "My  boy  has  been 
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able  to  make  fifty  dollars  in  almost  no  time,  selling  the 
baskets  you  taught  him  to  make." 

A  typical  case  is  that  of  a  man  whom  I  met  in  a  hos- 
pital three  weeks  after  the  accident  that  destroyed  his  sight. 
While  he  was  still  confined  to  his  bed,  he  learned  to  read  and 
make  baskets.  I  found  him  doubtful  of  the  future  and  afraid 
to  venture  into  it.  With  no  relatives  in  this  country,  he  felt 
as  he  says,  ''Like  a  shipwrecked  man  on  a  desert  island." 
Telling  him  stories  of  other  blind  who  had  succeeded  and 
instilling  in  him  a  confidence  in  himself,  I  was  able  to  en- 
courage him  to  take  up  life  anew.  At  every  turn,  he  sought 
me  for  the  advice  and  comfort,  asking  for  suggestions  for  an 
occupation,  how  to  write  letters,  how  to  shave,  and  countless 
other  helps  large  and  small.  Blind  just  a  year,  he  is  now  a 
rug-weaver,  happy,  optimistic,  and  full  of  determination. 
He  writes  me  often:  every  letter  is  full  of  praise  for  our 
work. 

Another  cases  is  that  of  a  former  office  clerk  who  has 
been  blind  for  ten  years.  When  I  found  him,  he  was  a 
recluse,  timid,  super-sensitive,  and  melancholy.  He  shunned 
visitors,  never  ventured  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  year  in 
and  year  out  in  irritable  idleness.  The  first  step,  in  his 
restoration  was  Braille.  He  had  loved  books  and  took  eagerly 
to  reading.  I  interested  him  in  hand  work  to  rebuild  his 
neglected  nervous  and  muscular  co-ordinations  with  a  view 
of  fitting  him  later  for  wage-earning.  I  also  called  in  the 
aid  of  certain  social  workers  of  his  city  to  get  him  out  to 
entertainments,  church  meetings,  etc.,  and  destroy  his  retir- 
ing habits.  He  is  much  changed  now  and  is  looking  forward 
to  being  able  to  live  and  work  like  ordinary  men. 

In  a  small  town,  I  met  a  blind  man  who  was  fretting 
because  his  wife  and  children  were  dependent  on  charity. 
He  was  not  interested  in  books  but  wanted  something  that 
would  bring  him  money.  We  discussed  possibilities  and  I 
finally  put  him  in  touch  with  the  work-shop  for  the  blind. 
He  learned  his  trade  there  and  returned  home  to  begin  being 
the  bread-winner  of  his  family  once  more.  When  I  visited 
him  three  weeks  ago,  he  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  eager  and 
bappy,  helping  to  do  for  his  family  what  he  had  done  before 
his  blindness.. 

These  three  instances  serve  to  tell  the  nature  of  the 
work  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are 
many  more  like  them  through  the  state.  All  is  not  smooth 
sailing,  however.  Some  need  much  prodding  along  and  others 
refuse  to  listen  to  what  we  have  to  offer.  A  few  even  resent 
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my  visits,  and  are  boorish,  but  the  great  majority  are  eager 
and  earnest  and  receive  the  work  as  a  blessing.  My  calls 
take  me  to  all  sorts  and  conditions.  One  day  I  visit  in  a  home 
of  wealth  and  refinement  and  the  next  in  a  hovel  made  of  a 
remodeled  coal  house.  I  find  my  pupils  in  hospitals,  cheap 
rooming-houses,  county  infirmaries,  fine  apartment  build- 
ings, substantial  farm-houses,  and  beautiful  homes.  In  age, 
they  vary  from  babes  in  arms  to  tottering  old  people  of 
ninety.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  are  middle-aged  or 
elderly  and  comparatively  poor. 

In  making  my  recommendations  for  the  coming  bi- 
ennium,  I  should  like  to  urge  two  things  most  strongly. 
Much  more  time  should  be  given  to  the  work  and  more 
money  should  be  spent  on  it.  On  my  limited  time,  I  cannot 
reach  all  and  I  cannot  re- visit  often  enough.  It  is  necessary 
to  check  up  on  work  and  give  constant  encouragement  and 
advice.  Visiting  a  person  once  a  year,  as  I  am  often  forced 
to  do,  does  not  bring  best  results.  In  near-by  towns,  I  can 
go  oftener  but  I  cannot  make  the  out-lying  districts  as  fre- 
quently as  I  should  like.  I  should  be  able  to  go  to  a  central 
locality  and  stay  there  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time  and 
catch  up  all  work  in  that  vicinity  at  one  trip.  That  would 
be  an  economy  of  time  and  money.  In  the  matter  of  funds, 
I  am  handicapped.  I  have  to  travel  sparingly  to  eke  out  the 
present  allowance  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  buy  materials 
for  instruction,  such  as  basket  reed,  chair  cane,  hammock 
twine,  etc.  This  lack  has  hindered  the  work  considerably.  I 
also  have  to  depend  much  upon  gratitious  help,  which 
is  spasmodic  and  unsatisfctory,  for  assistance  in  strange 
places.  The  work  is  now  at  a  point  where  it  is  ready  to  blos- 
som out  into  something  permament.  The  blind  are  asking 
for  more  and  more  help  now  that  they  know  of  the  travel- 
ing teacher  and  the  basis  that  I  have  built  up  to  date  is 
calling  for  enlargment.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  inimical 
to  the  cause  not  to  give  it  more  time  and  larger  means.  The 
full  time  of  twelve  months  a  year  should  be  given  to  its  and 
an  appropriation  of  at  least  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000.00) 
should  be  made  to  pay  expenses  and  salary. 

Trusting  that  this  report  is  satisfactory  and  thanking 
you  for  your  active  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work, 
I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 
MURRAY  B.  ALLEN, 
Traveling  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  SHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent, 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Ogden,  Utah 

Dear  Sir : — 

During  the  past  year  and  five  months  we  have  wovea 
more  than  4000  yards  of  carpets,  rugs  and  draperies.  There 
are  nine  men  employed  at  the  shop  at  the  present  time. 
Twelve  have  entered  during  the  above  period,  one  from  Ne- 
vada, one  from  Wyoming,  one  from  Idaho,  one  from  Sanpete 
county,  two  from  Utah  county  and  six  from  Salt  Lake 
county.  Three  women  are  employed  at  their  homes.  Two 
men  have  established  themselves  in  business  in  their  home 
towns.  All  of  the  men  seem  to  enjoy  the  work,  although 
some  of  them  are  not  adapted  for  weaving. 

The  shop  is  equipped  with  eight  looms,  two  cutting 
tables,  one  cutting  and  fraying  machine,  and  all  other  equip- 
ment for  a  weaving  establishment.  Three  of  the  looms  now 
in  use  are  not  adapted  for  the  blind  and  should  be  replaced 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  cost  for  new  looms  will  be  $225. 
Our  cutting  and  fraying  machine  is  old  and  out  of  date.  We 
should  have  a  modern  one  costing  $100. 

In  order  to  bring  the  work  shop  to  a  higher  standard, 
we  need  a  one-fourth  inch  cutting  table,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  $18 ;  two  dozen  hand  shuttles,  $6 ;  also  eight  benches 
to  cost  about  $50. 

In  order  to  develop  large  size  rug  weaving  we  should 
have  an  eight  foot,  eight  harness  loom.  Such  a  loom  will  cost 
$400. 

There  are  a  number  of  applications  for  work,  but  as 
our  space  is  limited,  and  we  teach  weaving  only,  we  cannot 
accomodate  them.  Our  aim  is  to  put  on  the  market  the  best 
rugs  the  looms  can  produce.  We  find  it  diflficult  to  do  this 
for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  men  do  not  read  Braille. 
We  would,  therefore,  suggest  and  recommend  that  an  educa- 
tional, or  reading  course  be  added. 

Two  years  ago  the  shop  started  with  one  ma^  a^^d  one 
loom.  For  the  next  two  years  we  should  be  prepared  for 
more  workmen  than  we  now  have.  We  should  also  add  oxher 
lines  of  work  such  as  brush  making,  etc. 

Very  respectfully, 
JOHN  STRACHE 
Superintendent  of  Work  for  Blind. 
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President's  (Report 

To  His  Excellency  Charles  R.  Mabey, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah, 

Dear  Sir: — 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the 
biennnial  report  to  November  30,  1924,  accompanied  by 
reports  of  the  superintendent,  the  physicians,  the  treas- 
urer, the  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  work  shop  for  the  adult  blind. 

During  the  past  two  years,  or  since  our  last  biennial 
report,  the  School  has  functioned  harmoniously,  econo- 
mically, and  I  am  sure  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  hun- 
dred unfortunate  children  and  adults  who  come  under  its 
influence. 

The  Trustees  of  the  School  have  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity given  them  for  service  in  this  worthy  institution. 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  there  are  unfortunate  children 
deprived  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  we  are  happy  to  think 
that  our  State  is  making  ample  provision  to  comfort  them 
and  to  give  them  educational  advantages. 

I  respectfully  draw  attention  to  the  report  of  Super- 
intendent Driggs,  which  presents,  in  some  detail,  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  institution,  the  enrollment 
of  pupils,  the  record  made  by  the  graduates,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  important  needs  of  the  school. 

Three  outstanding  recommendations  of  Mr.  Driggs, 
have  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
They  are  first,  a  separate  cottage  for  the  blind  girls;  sec- 
ond, a  modern,  fireproof  shop  building;  third,  additional 
funds  for  the  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind,  so  that 
he  may  devote  his  full  time  to  the  work  among  the  aged 
sightless  people  of  the  State. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  draw  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  the  State  Legislature,  to  the  requirements 
of  the  institution.  In  five  previous  years,  we  have  re- 
commended the  first  two  items  above  mentioned  and, 
while  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  limited  funds 
with  which  to  conduct  this  and  other  State  institutions, 
we  do  hope  that  ere  long  these  two  much  needed  buildings 
will  be  made  possible. 
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The  people  of  Utah  should  feel  justly  proud  of  the 
records  made  by  the  young  people  who  have  been  ed- 
ucated at  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
When  we  contemplate  what  their  lot  would  be  without 
training  and  know  that  thru  the  methods  employed  in 
educating  them  they  become  happy,  independent,  honor- 
able and  useful  members  of  society,  we  are  more  than 
willing  to  recommend  the  appropriation  of  state  funds 
to  adequately  maintain  an  institution  devoted  to  their 
welfare. 

The  appropriations  allowed  by  the  legislature  of 
1923  were  insufficient  to  properly  meet  our  needs.  We 
have  always  practised  the  strictest  economy  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution,  so  that  the  reductions  made  from 
our  estimates  two  years  ago  seriously  handicapped  the 
work  of  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Superintendent  have  considered  with 
great  care  the  requests  for  appropriations  for  the 
biennial  period,  July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1927,  also  that 
we  unanimously  recommend  that  the  amounts  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Purchase  be 
included  in  the  budget. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  CLARENCE  NESLEN, 

President,  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Q^uperintendenf  s  (Report 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Mr.  President  and  Members: — 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  for  your  consideration  my 
report  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
for  the  biennial  period  ending  November  30,  1924,  with  a 
financial  statement  showing  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  two  years,  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  properly  maintain  the  institution  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1925  and  ending  June  30, 
1927. 

HEALTH 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  excellent.  We  have  experienced  several 
epidemics  of  children's  diseases,  but  have  had  no  serious 
cases  of  illness  and  no  deaths.  A  number  of  operations  for 
the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  have  been  performed 
with  very  beneficial  results.  The  reports  of  our  physi- 
cians, herewith  appended,  give  a  detailed  account  of  all 
cases  treated  and  all  operations  performed. 


ENROLLMENT 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  number  of  pupils 
in  both  schools: 

School  for  the  Deaf  School  for  the  Blind 

Year     Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total  Total 

1923-  24—63      53      116  12      18  146 

1924-  25—66      55      121  17      14    \^31  /  152 

The  number  of  new  pupils  admitted  to  the  institution 
within  the  biennium  about  equals  the  number  graduating 
and  dropping  out, — twenty-five  deaf  and  eleven  blind. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  enrollment  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  remained  almost  stationary  indicating  that 
deafness  and  blindness  among  the  children  of  the  state 
is  not  increasing. 
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GRADUATES 

School  for  the  Deaf,  June  1923 


Charles  Fowkes 
Ethel  Fowkes 
Lyndon  Freston 
Christine  Huntsman 
Lulus  Jensen 
George  Laramie 
Orba  Sanders 
Ross  Thurston 
Frank  Seeley 


Eighth  Grade 


Evanston,  Wyoming 
Evanston,  Wyoming 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 
Richfield,  Utah 
Sandy,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Fairview,  Utah 
Richfield,  Utah 
Castledale,  Utah 


I 

School  for  the  Blind,  June  1923 
Eighth  Grade 

Lois  Anderson  Orangeville,  Utah 

Lavern  Jeffs  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ruby  Wheeler  Ogden,  Utah 


School  for  the  Deaf,  June  1924 
High  School 

Glenn  Fullmer  Orangeville,  Utah 

Gladys  Jones  Wellsville,  Utah 

Odean  Rasmussen  Marysvale,  Utah 


School  for  the  Blind,  June  1924 


Esther  Elmer 
Selma  Lax 
Linda  Masoero 
Gladys  McClellan 
Zella  Pesetto 


High  School 


Garland,  Utah 
Sandy,  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 
Glenwood,  Utah 
Sunnyside,  Utah 


School  for  the  Blind,  June  1924 
Eighth  Grade 

Katheryn  Anderson  Orangeville,  Utah 

Tessie  Newton  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
forty  years  ago,  there  have  been  admitted  five  hundred 
twenty-seven  pupils.  Of  these,  one  hundred  twenty  are 
now  in  school.  Fifty,  or  more,  who  were  not  considered 
eligible  to  admission  and  were  classed  as  feeble-minded, 
have  been  returned  to  their  homes.  Ten  children  have 
died  within  the  institution.  About  fifty  have  moved  to 
other  states.  Of  the  three  hundred  pupils  who  have 
remained  in  school,  from  one  to  a  dozen  years,  one  hun- 
dred eighteen,  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  have  completed  the 
grammar  grades.  Thirty  of  these  eighth  grade  graduates 
have  finished  our  high  school  course,  and  twenty-eight 
have  pursued  courses  of  study  in  other  high  schools, 
colleges  and  universities. 

That  the  institution  is  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  its 
establishment  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  young 
people  who  graduate  from  it  are  meeting  with  success 
everywhere.  Among  our  graduates  and  former  pupils, 
I  would  like  to  mention  a  surveyor  and  road  builder  in 
southern  Utah,  two  successful  bacteriologists,  one  in  Salt 
Laks  City,  the  other  in  Idaho  Falls,  two  instructors  of 
carpentry,  one  in  Montana,  the  other  in  New  Jersey,  an 
instructor  of  physical  education  in  Kentucky,  an  instruc- 
tor of  printing  and  physical  education  in  Montana,  an 
instructor  of  shoe-repairing  in  Colorado,  an  instructor  of 
history  in  our  own  school.  Many  others  are  doing  well 
as  printers,  carpenters,  photographers,  painters,  shoe- 
makers, farmers,  housekeepers  and  laborers.  Practically 
all  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  are  honest, 
industrious,  useful  and  happy  citizens,  a  credit  to  the 
school  and  the  state. 

The  most  needed  improvements  in  this  department 
are:  first,  a  modern,  fireproof  shop  building  for  indus- 
trial training  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  dark,  over- 
crowded and  inconvenient  structure  in  which  we  now 
have  classes  in  carpentry,  painting,  printing,  linotyping, 
shoe-making,  barbering  and  sloyd;  second,  a  small 
cylinder  press  for  the  printing  ofl^ice ;  third,  a  piano,  maps, 
a  projecting  machine  and  other  schoolroom  equipment. 

In  the  School  for  the  Deaf  we  have  one  hundred 
twenty-one  pupils,  with  eleven  regular  teachers,  and 
seven  instructors,  three  of  whom  devote  only  a  few  hours 
per  week  to  the  school.    Ten  years  ago,  we  had  twenty 
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teachers  and,  instructors  with  one  hundjred  twenty-two 
children  in  attendance. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  occupation  of  the  graduates 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  shows  that  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  our  young  men  are  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  agri- 
culture and  kindred  subjects.  We  should  employ  a 
competent  instructor  to  teach  our  boys  farming,  garden- 
ing, poultry  raising,  etc. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  which  is  conducted  as  a 
co-ordinate  institution  with  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  has 
been  in  existence  twenty-eight  years.  There  have  been 
admitted  to  this  department  one  hundred  thirty-nine 
pupils,  of  whom  thii-ty-one  are  now  in  school.  Forty-four 
have  completed  the  grammar  grades  and  sixteen  of  these 
have  finished  our  high  school  course. 

Sixteen  have  continued  their  education  in  other  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

The  young  people  graduating  from  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  while  more  seriously  handicapped  in  trying  to 
earn  a  living  than  are  the  deaf,  are  doing  surprisingly 
well.  Among  them  we  find  a  teacher  in  our  own  school 
who  is  also  the  traveling  teacher  for  the  adult  blind,  two 
thriving  young  attorneys-at-law,  a  stenographer,  a  chiro- 
practor, piano  tuners,  musicians,  merchants  and  sales- 
men. Most  of  them  are  partially  if  not  wholly  self-support- 
ing and  are  intelligent,  trustworthy  and  honorable  mem- 
bers of  society. 

The  economic  value  to  the  state  of  these  two  institu- 
tions, together  with  the  humane  phase  of  thus  retrieving 
these  otherwise  hopeless  and  helpless  citizens,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  It  is  our  belief  that  no  other  state 
appropriation  is  more  sanely  bestowed. 

In  the  School  for  the  Blind,  we  have  thirty-one  pu- 
pils with  three  regular  teachers  and  three  instructors. 
In  a  small  school,  such  as  this  is  and  with  so  many  grades, 
it  is  difficult  to  do  the  best  possible  work,  yet  the  results 
are  quite  satisfactory.  Good  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  regular  courses  of  study,  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  in  physical  education  and  in  sloyd. 

For  the  fifth  time,  we  plead  most  earnestly  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  modern  fireproof 
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cottage  for  the  blind  girls.  This  is  an  imperative  need. 
Boys  and  girls  in  a  boarding  school  like  ours,  and  more 
especially  blind  boys  and  girls,  should  have  separate 
cottages.  They  should  have  every  possible  touch  of 
home  life  that  we  can  provide.  Home  environment  can- 
not be  given  on  the  congregate  plan  and  where  both  sexes 
are  housed  in  the  same  building.  I  am  sure  you  will 
emphasize  this  request  in  your  report  to  the  governor  and 
the  legislature. 

TRAVELING  TEACHER  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

The  bringing  of  joy  and  sunshine  into  the  lives  of 
the  adult  blind  men  and  women  of  Utah,  is  one  of  our 
most  gratifying  accomplishments.    During  the  past  five 
years,  Mr.  Murray  B.  Alien,  himself  a  blind  man  and  a  ) 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Utah,  has  been  traveling  • 
v/eek-ends  and  in  the  summer  time  to  all  parts  of  the 
state,  seeking  out  those  who  cannot  see.    He  has  found  If 
more  than  three  hundred  blind  men  and  women  and  has  I 
taught  some  to  read  embossed  books,  encouraged  some  \ 
to  knit  and  sew  and  do  household  duties;  has  led  others  \ 
to  find  remunerative  employment,  and  has  made  most 
of  these  darkened  lives,  useful  and  happy  ones.  His  work 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  and  is  so  helpful  and  im- 
portant, that  we  not  only  recommend  its  continuance  but 
ask  that  additional  funds  be  provided  in  order  that  he 
may  devote  all  of  his  time  to  it. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Allen's  report  which 
is  herewith  appended.  You  will  find  it  full  of  human 
interest. 


The  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  thru  an 
Auxiliary  Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen, 
Professor  Mosiah  Hall,  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Park,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Bradford  and  Mrs.  Jean  R.  Finch,  maintains  a  work  shop 
at  120  East  Fisrt  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  In  this 
shop  a  number  of  blind  men  and  women  find  employment 
weaving  rag  rugs  and  making  brushes.  The  amount  of 
money  earned  never  exceeds  fifty  dollars  per  month  for 
the  most  expert  weaver  and  generally  averages  nearer 
twenty  dollars,  but  the  joy  of  working  and  of  earning 
even  a  small  wage  is  exceedingly  great.  Some  of  the 
blind  men  who  have  learned  how  to  weave  are  now 
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partially  supporting  themselves  and  their  families.  This 
good  work  should  be  continued.  The  appropriation  al- 
lowed two  years  ago,  $5,000.00,  will  be  insufficient  to 
carry  on  the  work  until  June  30,  1925,  unless  the  sales  of 
the  work  shop  are  considerably  increased.  The  Aux- 
iliary Committee  is  working  hard  toward  this  end  with 
full  confidence  of  success.  Much  praise  is  due  these  men 
and  women  for  their  efforts. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

The  following  amounts  were  included  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1925 : 


*Our  fees,  estimated  at  $55,250,  were  to  be  credited 
to  salaries.  This  amount  erroneously  included  the  esti- 
mated fees  from  the  Work  Shop  for  the  Blind,  $3,250. 
It  also  included  the  revenues  from  our  land  funds,  with 
estimates  based  upon  previous  years.  These  revenues 
fell  off  in  the  two  years,  $10,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  has  instructed  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Purchase  to  in- 
clude the  $10,000  deficit  in  our  land  fund  revenue,  as 
well  as  $2,500  for  the  employment  of  additional  teach- 
ers in  the  next  budget,  to  be  used  for  salaries  for  the 
present  biennial  period,  ending  June  30,  1925. 


In  our  budget  already  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  Purchase  are  the  follow- 


*For  Salaries  (plus  fees) 
For  Office  Expenses 
For  Travel 
For  Maintenance 
For  Repairs 
For  Equipment 


$59,550 
2,000 
2,120 

48,120 
3,600 
4,000 


Total 


$119,390 


THE  NEW  BUDGET 


mg: 


For  Salaries 

For  Office  Expense 

For  Travel 

For  Maintenance 

For  Repairs 


$127,640 


2,560 
1,720 
52,180 
5,550 
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For  Equipment  6,000 

For  Permanent  Improvements  100,000 

Total  $295,650 

Less  estimated  revenues  43,500 

Total  appropriation  requested  $252,150 

For  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 

For  Salaries  and  Maintenance  $12,000 

For  Field  Agent  (Traveling  Teacher)  3,000 

For  Travel  1,800 

Total  $16,800 

Less  estimated  revenues  6,200 

Appropriation  requested  $10,600 
CONCLUSION 


In  concluding  this  brief  report,  permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  you  for  your  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  school  and  to  add  a  word  of  praise  for  the  teachers, 
instructors,  housemothers  and  employees  thru  whose 
patient  effort  is  due  whatever  of  success  we  have  attained. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 
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treasurer '  j  (olteport 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent, 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Herewith  I  submit  my  report  for  1923  and  1924 : 

1923 

Deposits  Checks  Paid 


Bal.  on  hand 

%  105.26 

January 

9693.47 

$  9583.59 

February 

9400.05 

9447.95 

March 

8865.27 

8807.84 

April 

8333.59 

8458.59 

May 

9677.68 

9712.18 

June 

12721.46 

10072.99 

July 

4411.87 

7073.44 

August 

5146.50 

5149.90 

September 

3186.53 

3035.17 

October 

10343.97 

10404.19 

November 

7876.99 

7913.31 

December 

8561.59 

8575.33 

$98324.23 

$98234.48 

Bal.  $89.75 


1924 


Bal.  on  hand 

$  89.75 

January 

8057.37 

$  8025.36 

February 

8151.34 

8133.06 

March 

7072.42 

7132.92 

April 

8347.99 

8136.78 

May 

17245.83 

13054.18 

June 

12261.11 

7352.99 

July 

4604.96 

13903.93 

August 

3923.14 

3931.71 

September 

4840.00 

4774.05 

October 

8968.67 

8113,52 
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November  8673.93  9435.72 

December  8960.57  8764.37 


$101197.08        $100758.59    Bal.  $438.49 
Very  respectfuly  submitted, 

S.  G.  DYE, 

Treasurer 


Report  of  (physicians 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Dear  Sir: — 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  continued  good  health 
among  the  children  of  the  school.  There  have  been  no 
serious  cases  of  illness  and  no  fatalities  during  the  past 
two  years. 

The  following  cases  have  received  our  attention : 
Medicial  Cases 


Chickenpox   5 

Measles    1 

Mumps    15 

Nervous  disorder    5 

Surgical  Cases 

Abscess    1 

Accident    1 

Cataract    5 

Fractures    6 

Incised  wounds    3 

Sprains    9 

Tonsillectomy    11 


Very  respectfully, 
HEBER  E.  ROBINSON,  M.  D. 
LEROY  PUGMIRE,  M.  D. 

Physicians 
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RECEIPTS 
July  1.  1921  to  June  30,  1923 


General  Maintenance  S179,963.92 

Renewals  and  Improvements  8.798.42 

Library  for  the  Deaf  528.35 

Library  for  the  Blind  484.01 

Insurance  622.50 

Traveling  Teacher  for  the  Adult  Blind  780.14 

Linotype  Machine  4,498.01 

Irrigation  Svstem  1,986.14 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  10.018.82 

8207,680.31 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries  and  Waees  S119.636.8S 

School  and  Office  Expense  1.928.48 

Food  13,077.48 

Fuel                                                      ■  14.393.96 

Household  Supplies  2,176.06 

Medical  and  Laboratory  Supplies  280.44 

Power  Plant  Supplies  665.41 

Shop  Supplies  5.347.70 

Pupil's  Wearing  Apparel  2,624.07 

Stock  Food  4.271.70 

Water  2,426.04 

Auto  Maintenance  1,392.99 

Kitchen  Equipment  and  Supplies  518.61 

Laundry  Equipment  and  Supplies  930.32 

Farm  Machinery                   ,  13.30 

Farm  and  Garden  Supplies  259.95 

Travel  Expense  264.95 

Live  Stock  1,068.95 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  995.28 

Miscellaneous  4,364.42 

General  Expense  129.74 

Improvem.ents  and  Repairs  9,296.32 

Library  for  the  Deaf  503.50 

Library  for  the  Blind  500.00 

Insurance  600.00 

Travehng  Teacher  802.54 

Linotype  Machine  4.495.35 

Irrigation  System  1,986.14 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  9,266.57 

Overpayment  94.51 


?204,310.73 
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RECAPITULATION 

Total  receipts  July  1,  1921  to  June  30,  1923  $207,680.31 
Checks  outstanding  issued  before  June  30,  1923  2,663.97 


June  checks  outstanding  paid  in  July,  19233  4,411.87 
Deficit  .01 


$214,756.16 

Total  Disbursements  July  1,  1921  to 

June  30,  1923  $204,310.73 

Outstanding  June  checks  paid  July,  1921  6,155.55 
Outstanding  checks  issued  previous  to 

July  1,  1921  1,409.81 

Cashier's  check,  refund  140.97 

Overpayments  not  included  in  disbursements  25.46 

Cash  on  hand  2,713.64 


$214,756.16 


July  1,  1923  to  November  30,  1924. 
RECEIPTS 


Salaries,  Wages,  Fees  $72,209.94 

Office  Expense  1,513.92 

Travel  1,851.39 

Maintenance  27,272.12 

Repairs  3,138.40 

Equipment  3,584.69 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  7,650.97 


$117,221.43 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries,  Wages,  Fees  $77,616.60 

Office  Expense  1,589.84 

Travel  1,851.39 

Maintenance  29,195.02 

Repairs  3,167.32 

Equipment  4,026.35 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  8,081.83 


$125,528.35 
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RECAPITULATION 

Total  receipts  July  1,  1923  to  Nov.  30,  1924  $117,221,433 

Bank  Balance  July  1,  1923  2,713.64 

Checks  outstanding  issued  before  Nov.  1924  175.85 
Checks  outstanding  issued  November,  1924 

Paid  December,  1924  8,280.57 

Deficit  Equipment  26.35 

Cash  received  from  F.  M.  Driggs  for  overdraft  17.01 


$128,434.85 


Total  disbursements  July  1,  1923  to 

November  30,  1924  $125,528.35 

Checks  issued  in  June  paid  July,  1923  2,663.97 

Cash  on  hand  November  30,  1924  242.29 

Over  disbursement  .24 


$128,434.85 
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Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 
1924-25 

Allsop,  Thomas   Midvale,  Utah 

Averil,  Druce    Richfield,  Utah 

Baxter,  Woodrow   Hyrum,  Utah 

Billeter,  Ferda  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Billeter,  Katie   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Billeter,  Lucy   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Bishop,  Weldon   Brigham,  Utah 

Booth,  Dorothy   Sandy,  Utah 

Bowman,  Melvin   St.  George,  Utah 

Brandenburg,  Joe  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Bray,  Albert   Eureka,  Utah 

Brewer  Filmore   Ogden,  Utah 

Bronicel,  Frank   Murray,  Utah 

Brown,  Hazel    Ogden,  Utah 

Brown,  Myrle   Ogden,  Utah 

Burdett,  Kenneth   Evanston,  Wyo. 

Burnett,  Joseph   Pleasant  View,  Utah 

Carr,  Myrtle    Ogden,  Utah 

Christensen,  Arvel    Ogden,  Utah 

Christensen,  Heber    Ogden,  Utah 

Cramer,  Robert    Bingham,  Canyon,  Utah 

Curtis,  Afton    Ogden,  Utah 

Davies,  Florence    Lakeside,  Utah 

Despain,  Guy    American  Fork,  Utah 

Domgaard,  Edwin    Manti,  Utah 

Edwards,  Leon    Beaver,  Utah 

Edwards,  Myrle    Sterhng,  Utah 

Edwards,  Rachel    Goshen,  Utah 

Ellis,  Evan    Vernal,  Utah 

Emerson,  Erma   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Fisher,  Alton    Hooper,  Utah 

Fowkes,  Charles   Evanston,  Wyo. 

Fowkes,  Lillian    Evanston,  Wyo. 

Freston,  Edna    Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 

Freston,  Wheelock  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 

Fullmer,  Frank    Orangeville,  Utah 

George,  Elaine    Bountiful,  Utah 

Green,  Ross    Sandy,  Utah 

Greenwood,  Virgil    Roy,  Utah 

Hadley,  Ivie    Woods  Cross,  Utah 

Hales,  Jesse    Bingham,  Utah 
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Hall,  Virginia    Ogden,  Utah 

Ilardman,  Eosella    Roy,  Utah 

Harper,  Delia    Murray,  Utah 

Harper,  Edwin    Murray,  Utah 

Harold,  Mary    Grovont,  Wyo. 

Hendricks,  Georgia    Richmond,  Utah 

Ilollinger,  Jane    Ursine,  Nev. 

Holton,  Jennie    Ogden,  Utah 

Hov/ard,  Victor    Murray,  Utah 

Hunter,  Lee   Logan,  Utah 

Huntsman,  Christine   Venice,  Utah 

Jackson,  Edwin    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Jaramillo,  George    Lionkol,  Wyo. 

Jewett,  Myrtle  Santaquin,  Utah 

Jones,  Lloyd    Magna,  Utah 

Jorgensen,  Anna    Soldier,  Summit,  Utah 

Kemsley,  Florence    Ogden,  Utah 

Kirk,  Olive    Linden,  Utah 

Kirk,  Wilford    Linden,  Utah 

Koplin,  Martha    Ogden,  Utah 

Krantz,  Signe   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Kreipl,  Selma    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Kunkel,  Vyrle   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lang  worthy,  Oliver    Ogden,  Utah 

Laramie,  George  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Leonard,  Florine  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Longhurst,  Georgia    Logan,  Utah 

Lundquist,  Zelma  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

McCandless,  Glen   Sandy,  Utah 

Mclntyre,  Vernon    Ogden,  Utah 

Martindale,  Dorothy    Coalville,  Utah 

Mehle,  Paula    Tooele,  Utah 

Meenderink,  Gerrit    Ogden,  Utah 

Meenderink,  Marie    Ogden,  Utah 

Miller,  Emily    Ogden,  Utah 

Moon,  Arnold    Hanna,  Utah 

Mulqueen,  Maurice    Brigham  City,  Utah 

Newman,  Arthur    Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Nielson,  Harry   Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 

North,  Donald  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

O'Brien,  Kaythryn  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Pagliuso,  Jim    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Perry,  Wesley    Price,  Utah 

Pettit,  Jack    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Piva,  Rosa    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Player,  Fern    Murray,  Utah 

Price,  Albert   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Pyhtila,  Aini   Utah  Mine,  Utah 

Rawson,  Merle    Ogden.  Utah 

Rees,  Myrtle    Wales,  Utah 

Robinson,  Don    Panguitch,  Utah 

Robinson,  Malcolm    Lewiston,  Utah 

Sandberg,  Reta    Ogden,  Utah 

Sanders,  Orba    Fairview,  Utah 

Scott,  Selma    Point  of  Rocks,  Wyo. 

Seeley,  Frank    Castledale,  Utah 

Sevy,  Cameron    Panguitch,  Utah 

Sevy,  Clem    Panguitch,  Utah 

Shoell,  Dorothy   Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

Skabelund,  Lola    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Stewart,  Wayne    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Tarbet,  Edward    Logan,  Utah 

Taylor,  Bessie    Bridgeport,  Utah 

Thornton,  Phil    Newcastle,  Utah 

Thorup,  Verl    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Thurston,  Ross   Richfield,  Utah 

Tufford,  Raymond   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Unthank,  Melvin    Evanston,  Wyo. 

Walker,  Rodney   Ogden,  Utah 

Watson,  WilHam   Castle  Gate,  Utah 

Weight,  Knola    Provo,  Utah 

Wentz,  Gladys    Provo,  Utah 

White  Jack    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Wood,  Corline  Cedar  City,  Utah 

Woods,  Helen   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Woodward,  Alta    Neoia,  Utah 

Woodward,  Nathaniel    Monarch,  Utah 

Woodward,  Oliver    Neola,  Utah 

Woodward,  William    Neola,  Utah 


Utah  School  for  the  Blind 

Anderson,  Cecil    Orangeville,  Utah 

Anderson,  Kathryn    Orangeville,  Utah 

Anderson,  Lois    Orangeville,  Utah 

Anderson,  Mabel    Orangeville,  Utah 

Badger,  Ruth  Hinckley,  Utah 

Blackman,  Albert    Winnemucca,  Nevada 
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Christensen,  Dee    Garfield,  Utah 

Dailey,  William    Ogden,  Utah 

Davison,  Maxine    Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Elmer,  Hannah    Marriott,  Utah 

Elmer,  Mary    Garland,  Utah 

Fowkes,  James    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Isakson,  Nelson    Ogden,  Utah 

Jeffery,  Iliff    Delta,  Utah 

Jeffs,  Lavern    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Jennings,  Emral   Rockville,  Utah 

Johnson,  Elva    Leamington,  Utah 

Kastris,  James    McGill,  Nevada 

Kendall,  Harold    Nephi,  Utah 

Lamb,  Blanche    Toquerville,  Utah 

Lamb,  Genevieve    Toquerville,  Utah 

Lee,  Taylor    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lovell,  Thelma    Sandy,  Utah 

Newton,  Tessie  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Penrod,  Vern    Goshen,  Utah 

Peterson,  Walter    Ogden,  Utah 

Shelton,  William   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Thomas,  Lyle    Plain  City,  Utah 

Wheeler,  Dewell    Ogden,  Utah 

Wheeler,  Mack    Ogden,  Utah 

Wheeler,  Ruby    Ogden,  Utah 

Zito,  Rock    Ogden,  Utah 
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REPORT  FOR  THE  WORK  SHOP 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Since  the  last  report,  November,  1922,  the  shop  has 
turned  out  10,800  yards  of  carpets,  rugs,  portieres  and 
other  articles.  Nine  men  and  three  women  were  employed 
at  last  report.  Seven  have  been  admitted  from  Novem- 
ber, 1922,  to  December,  1924.  During  this  time  two  have 
entered  into  business  for  themselves  in  their  home  towns; 
one  has  died;  one  has  been  discharged  for  bad  conduct; 
two  have  left  voluntarily,  leaving  ten  in  the  shop,  and  five 
Avorking  for  the  shop  in  their  homes  at  the  present  time. 
Five  agencies  have  been  established,  four  in  Utah  and 
one  in  Idaho.  If  these  prove  satisfactory,  we  expect  to 
establish  them  throughout  Utah  and  surrounding  states. 

The  shop  equipment  is  the  same  as  at  the  last  report, 
except  the  addition  of  brush  making  tools.  We  have  made 
some  brushes,  but  only  a  limited  number,  but  expect  to 
improve.  It  is  impossible  to  expand  on  account  of  the 
limited  amount  of  room  we  have.  For  the  future  I  would 
suggest  more  floor  space  and  equipment  to  weave  auto- 
mobile rugs.  Three  of  our  looms  should  be  rebuilt  or  re- 
placed. They  are  not  adapted  for  the  blind.  We  also 
need  the  help  of  another  sighted  person  to  assist  in  ad- 
vancing the  work  in  and  out  of  the  shop. 

I  am  adding  an  itemized  statement  of  what  is  needed 
for  the  next  two  years  in  order  to  do  justice  to  those 
already  in  the  shop  and  those  desiring  to  be  admitted. 

Rent  for  larger  space,  at  $150.00  per  month  $3,600.00 

Superintendent's  salary,  at  $150,00  per  month.. 3,600.00 

Extra  help,  at  $75.00  per  month    1,800.00 

Equipment  for  automobile  robe  weaving   500.00 

Other  necessities    500.00 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  STRACHE, 

Superintendent 
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Superintendent  Frank  M.  Driggs, 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Ogden,  Utah 

Dear  Sir : — 

Following  is  a  report  of  my  work  during  two  years  as 
your  Field  Agent,  dealing  with  the  adult  blind : 

Blindness  is  a  problem  to  the  blind  themselves  and  to 
society  at  large.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  field  agent  to  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  in  so  far  as  possible  for  both  groups. 
Fully  half  my  work  is  done  with  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions outside  the  community  of  the  blind  but  in  the  interest 
of  those  without  sight.  My  aim  has  been  to  distribute  the 
burden  of  blindness  over  as  great  an  area  as  practicable.  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  individual  who  suffers 
from  the  loss  of  vision  is  rarely  responsible  for  his  mis- 
fortune, that  usually  the  cause  is  found  somewhere  in  an 
imperfect  social  condition,  and  that  the  individual  bears 
more  than  his  share  of  the  results  when  he  must  go  thru 
life  with  his  handicap.  Society,  in  some  of  its  departments, 
should  relieve  him  of  most  of  his  worries  and  sorrows.  Such 
a  point  of  view  is  readily  accepted  by  generous  and  in- 
telligent people  and  those  whom  I  have  approached  have 
been  glad  to  assume  some  of  the  load,  at  least.  Churches, 
women's  clubs,  service  clubs,  state,  city  and  county  offi- 
cials, private  charities,  and  persons  of  means  and  influence 
have  reponded  to  our  appeals. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  response  is  the  reading  room 
at  the  Carnegie  Library,  Ogden,  conducted  by  the  local 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Through  Mrs.  Corey  of  our 
board  and  Dr.  John  E.  Carver,  a  former  member,  a  room 
has  been  provided  and  volunteer  readers  enlisted.  Twice 
a  week  blind  adults  of  the  city,  numbering  usually  about 
a  dozen,  gather  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  standard  litera- 
ture and  current  magazine  articles.  An  association  has  been 
formed  by  these  blind  people  and  social  life,  which  many 
of  them  previously  lacked,  has  been  broadened  for  them. 
Regular  parties  are  given  and  a  canyon  outing,  arranged 
by  the  club  women,  was  enjoyed  by  about  thirty  blind  and 
their  escorts.  Churches  of  Ogden  are  supplying  readers 
for  one  of  the  meetings  weekly  and  other  clubs  have  invited 
the  members  of  the  reading  room  to  concerts  and  lectures 
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which  these  clubs  have  sponsored.  The  reading  room  is 
a  nucleus  about  which  the  growing  interests  of  the  blind 
of  Ogden  are  gathering. 

Churches  and  clubs  have  asked  for  programs  and  talks 
domonstrating  the  achievements  and  desires  of  the  blind. 
Agencies  not  directly  concerned  with  this  problem  have 
sought  us  to  ask  if  they  might  be  of  assistance.  Organiz- 
tions  with  blind  persons  to  care  for  have  turned  to  this 
department  for  counsel.  From  all  directions,  there  is  arising 
a  wholesome  and  constructive  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
sightless. 

The  Utah  Association  of  the  Blind,  with  headquarters 
at  Salt  Lake  Citj%  has  been  particularly  active  under  the 
direction  of  William  Nichol  and  James  Jacobs,  former 
pupils  of  your  institution.  As  secretary  of  their  board  of 
directors,  I  have  been  able  to  watch  their  work  and  give 
part  of  my  time  to  their  activities.  They  have  done  much 
to  uplift,  enhearten,  and  benefit  the  blind  of  that  city. 
Concerts  have  given  and  funds  so  raised  to  lend  to  blind 
members  starting  in  business.  Several  hundred  dollars  have 
thus  been  provided  to  struggling  blind  people.  The  Associa- 
tion gives  a  monthly  social  and  program  by  courtesy  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  the  parlors  of  that  church. 
The  Junior  Aid  Society,  a  group  of  well-to-do  young  women, 
aids  the  Association  in  the  care  of  its  needy  and  in  supply- 
ing refreshments  for  the  socials.  These  young  women  give 
an  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner  to  the  blind  of  the  city  and 
have  entertained  as  high  as  sixty-five  at  these  functions. 
The  affiliation  with  the  Junior  Aid  has  brought  to  the  blind 
a  number  of  generous  and  influential  friends  who  have  done 
much  in  varied  ways  to  assist  the  aims  of  the  Utah  Associa- 
tion. The  Association  has  also  been  active  in  securing 
concessions  and  benefits  for  all  the  blind  of  its  locality. 
With  the  aid  of  Judge  W.  H.  Reeder,  Jr.,  member  of  the 
board  of  this  school,  the  Association  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Utah.  Its  immediate  program  consists  in 
a  week  for  the  blind,  in  which  all  agencies  will  present  their 
work  to  the  Salt  Lake  public,  a  bazaar  to  dispose  of  work 
done  by  the  blind  and  a  concert  to  increase  the  lending 
fund. 

The  Auxiliary  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  also  been 
functioning  with  good  results.  This  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Mabey  at  the  request  of  the  Utah  Associa- 
tion. The  Governor  had  previously  vested  the  powers  and 
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duties  of  the  Commission  in  the  board  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  BHnd  but  a  petition  from  the  Association 
asking  that  a  board  centered  at  Salt  Lake  and  containing 
one  blind  member  be  given  those  responsibilities.  Three 
Salt  Lake  women  had  acted  as  a  committee  appointed  by 
our  board  to  direct  the  work-shop.  You  will  recall  that  the 
petition  was  referred  to  you  by  the  Governor  and  that  you 
recommended  that  two  more  persons  be  added  to  these 
three,  that  they  should  be  given  all  the  powers  of  a  Com- 
mission except  the  legal  responsibility  of  disbursing  the 
state  appropriation.  Professor  Mosiah  Hall,  director  of 
civilian  rehabilitation,  and  myself  were  appointed  as  the 
additional  members  of  the  committee.  Since  the  creation 
of  the  auxiliary  com.mittee,  we  have  met  monthly  in  the 
office  of  Mayor  Neslen  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  personal 
interest  taken  by  the  miayor,  who  is  also  a  member  of  our 
school  board,  has  aided  us  materially  in  our  work.  The 
arrangement  of  an  auxiliary  committee  rather  than  an 
independent  commission  seems  to  satisfy  all  present  needs. 
It  relieves  us  of  much  bookkeeping  which,  if  it  were  not 
done  by  your  office,  would  entail  a  heavy  draft  upon  our 
too-mxcager  finances;  it  gives  us  the  prestige  of  connection 
with  a  large  institution;  and  it  gives  us  the  co-operation 
and  backing  of  an  influential  group  of  officials  who  would 
have  no  legal  interest  in  us  if  we  were  set  adrift  on  our 
ov/n  responsibility.  The  work-shop  for  the  blind,  being  one 
of  the  smallest  of  state  institutions  and  the  only  one  that 
must  depend  largely  upon  its  own  production  for  its 
support,  needs  many  friends  and  we  appreciate  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  that  you  and  your  board  have 
given  us  in  our  troublesomje  problems. 

Besides  caring  for  the  shop,  the  committee  interests 
itself  in  all  other  details  of  work  for  the  blind.  Its  minutes 
show  a  wide  range  of  activity  and  result.  Professor  Hall's 
v/ork  in  rehabilitation  dovetails  with  the  aims  of  the  com- 
mittee and  he  has  been  able  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  many 
blind  through  his  office  in  connection  with  a  committee, 
associated  in  other  social  work  at  Salt  Lake,  have  joined 
their  other  interests  up  with  the  requirements  of  the  blind 
and  have  been  substanlially  helpful.  Through  their  efforts 
we  now  have  a  good-sized  fund  for  use  in  caring  for  needy 
blind.  The  money  was  raised  by  parties  and  by  private 
donation.  It  has  been  deposited  in  a  Salt  Lake  bank  and 
placed  at  my  disposal  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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The  law  requires  that  the  Commission  gather  a  di- 
rectory of  the  blind.  The  Auxiliary  Committee  asked  me 
to  prepare  such  a  list.  After  much  research,  I  have  been 
able  to  compile  a  table  of  three-hundred  one  names  of  blind 
in  this  state,  with  addresses,  occupation,  ages,  and  where 
possible  causes  of  blindness.  The  list  is  as  complete  as 
present  facilities  can  make  it.  Many  of  these  people,  of 
course,  are  not  totally  blind.  It  is  difficult  in  border-line 
cases  to  designate  a  point  where  blindness  begins.  Authori- 
ties agree  that  blindness  is  a  state  where,  even  with  the  aid 
of  glasses,  there  is  not  sutticient  ocular  power  to  perform 
the  ordinary  tasks  of  life  in  which  eye-sight  is  essential. 
This  is  a  rather  loose  definition  and  oculists  make  a  more 
specific  standard  when  they  place  blindness  at  about  a 
twenty-seventieths  vision,  that  is,  being  able  to  see  only 
at  seventy  meters.  For  my  list,  I  have  enumerated  only 
those  who  must  use  some  other  sense  than  sight  for 
purposes  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches.  This 
standard  has  eliminated  several  who  have  attended  schools 
for  the  blind,  but  I  have  limited  the  definition  in  order  not 
to  impose  upon  agencies  for  the  blind  with  cases  that  are 
economically  not  blind. 

During  the  past  two  years,  I  have  visited  all  of  these 
three-hundred  one  persons,  but  about  seventy-five.  I  have 
made  one-hundred  eighty  trips  into  various  parts  of  the 
state  and  visited  blind  persons  in  all  but  six  counties  of 
Utah.  Including  calls  upon  organizations  and  persons  other 
than  blind,  amounting  to  about  three-hundred  twenty-five, 
I  have  had  seven-hundred  seventy-five  interviews.  In  these 
journeys,  I  have  traveled  by  rail  or  automobile  a  total  of 
lifteen-thousand  five  hundred  miles.  If  the  appropriation 
of  eight-hundred  dollars  for  this  vv^ork  had  been  suflficient 
to  the  purpose,  I  should  have  been  able  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  bi-ennium,  June  3o,  1925,  to  have  met  with  every 
person  on  my  list.  Sparing  as  I  have  tried  to  be,  the  money 
is  now  about  exhausted  and  only  urgent  cases  can  be 
attended  to  from  this  time  on. 

My  plan  was  to  cover  as  much  territory  as  possible  to 
make  a  survey  of  all  blind  in  order  to  organize  my  work  for 
the  future.  This  done,  I  concentrated  on  such  cases  as 
seemed  most  promising  and  most  ready  to  respond  to  in- 
struction. With  such  instruction  under  way,  I  could  then 
attend  to  secondary  cases.  This  campaign  has  been  profit- 
able in  results  where  it  could  be  carried  out  extensively. 
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Handicapped  with  lack  of  funds,  however,  I  was  compelled 
to  centralize  my  efforts  in  a  few  near-by  localities,  to  the 
neglect  of  many  deserving  blind  in  out-lying  communities. 
With  a  touch  upon  all  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  state  as  I 
now  have,  I  can  bring  my  systematized  plans  into  working 
operation  for  all  v/hen  sufficient  money  is  at  hand. 

Methods  of  instruction  and  benefits  derived  are  so 
varied  that  they  can  scarcely  be  tabulated.  A  few  concrete 
exam^ples  m.ay  serve  to  show  the  scope  of  the  work. 

A  mother  with  two  blind  babies  was  allowing  them  to 
develop  into  creatures  of  objectionable  habits  and  utter 
helplessness.  Through  visits  from  this  department,  advice 
and  instruction  given  her,  she  began  training  them  to  be 
wholesome,  heathly,  normal  children.  They  now  dress  them- 
selves, run  little  errands  about  the  house,  and  do  simple 
chores.  When  they  enter  school,  they  will  be  quite  as 
developed  as  children  entering  public  school. 

We  took  up  a  similar  campaign  with  the  parents  of  a 
child  refused  admittance  to  our  school  on  account  of  under- 
development mentally  and  physically.  For  seven  years  he 
had  been  dressed  and  undressed,  fed,  attended  to  personally 
like  a  child  of  one  year.  The  parents  were  urged  to  buy 
toys  that  would  demand  a  use  of  the  hands,  to  take  time  to 
teach  the  child  a  few  household  duties  like  dusting  a  chair, 
piling  the  kindling  up  neatly,  etc.  Under  such  tutilage,  he 
has  developed  remarkably  and  will  be  able  to  enter  school 
next  fall. 

A  boy  withdrawn  from  school  several  years  ago  by  an 
over-in-dulgent  parent  had  vegetated  into  a  timid,  useless, 
helpless  member  of  the  family.  The  parent,  seeing  the  mis- 
take that  had  been  made  and  its  sad  aftermath,  consented 
to  take  up  a  course  of  training  for  the  boy  at  home.  Such 
things  as 'teaching  him  to  find  his  way  about  the  block 
alone,  making  purchases  at  the  corner  store,  going  to 
church  and  taking  part  in  the  services,  were  suggested. 
On  my  last  visit,  I  found  him  a  different  person,  eager  to  do 
something,  alert,  and  full  of  ambition  for  the  future. 

A  young  man  in  a  well-to-do  family  had  lost  his  sight. 
The  misfortune  so  affected  the  parents  that  they  refused 
to  be  consoled  and  gave  up  all  social  life.  Their  attitude 
re-acted  upon  the  son  and  kept  him  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged. For  several  years  he  lived  in  this  gloomy  atoms- 
phere  but,  under  repeated  urging,  the  mother  and  father 
allowed  the  young  man  to  live  the  normal  life  that  he 
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craved.  He  has  now  lost  his  seclusive  morbidity  and  is 
entering  into  whatever  social  activities  are  available.  The 
parents,  too,  have  begun  to  reverse  their  former  attitude. 

A  young  blind  man  about  to  enter  business  had  dif- 
ficulty in  gaining  sufficient  encouragement  from  local  in- 
terests. Speaking  with  the  prestige  of  the  school  behind 
us,  this  department  visited  city  officials  and  club  members, 
had  the  young  man's  license  remitted,  secured  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  city  for  his  venture  and  enlisted  the  aid 
of  influential  club  members  in  his  behalf. 

A  blind  woman,  having  reared  a  family  and  been  active 
all  her  life,  found  herself  at  the  age  of  sixty  alone  and  idle. 
Braille  reading  came  to  her  rescue  and  has  supplied  occupa- 
tion and  entertainment  for  her  passing  years. 

A  woman  of  eighty,  blind  and  almost  totally  deaf, 
found  herself  a  burdensom^e  companion  to  those  about  her 
and  no  comfort  to  herself.  Instruction  had  to  be  given 
through  an  ear-trumpet,  a  difficult  process  when  our  four 
hands  had  to  be  occupied  with  trumpet  and  Braille  book  at 
the  same  time.  She  learned  readily,  however,  and  has  taken 
much  solace  in  her  reading. 

A  certain  organization  dealing  with  rehabilitation 
found  that  one  of  their  trainees  was  ill-adapted  to  his  vo- 
cation. They  appealed  to  us  for  advice.  At  our  instance, 
they  changed  his  objective  and  sent  him  regularly  to  us  for 
a  course  of  training  in  the  new  line.  The  man  is  much 
more  contented  now,  feels  that  he  has  been  relieved  of  a 
serious  life  problem,  and  has  entered  into  his  new  calling 
with  good  prospects  of  success. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  that  might  be  cited 
to  show  that  the  work  fills  an  actual  need  and  that  it  is 
bearing  fruit.  In  the  earlier  days  of  my  traveling,  I  had 
usually  to  do  much  missionary  work,  much  persuading,  and 
urging  to  attain  results.  Now  the  field  has  been  so  develop- 
ed and  the  instruction  so  generally  recognized  that  requests 
come  to  me  rather  than  urgings  having  to  go  out  from  me. 
very  week  brings  a  stack  of  cards  or  letters  asking  for  in- 
formation, advice,  assistance,  instruction  and  the  like. 
Their  writers  ask  me  to  procure  legal  advice  for  them,  busi- 
ness counsel,  vocational  guidance,  remission  of  taxes,  or  all 
the  hundred  and  one  bits  of  information  peculiar  to  the 
needs  of  a  blind  novice.  Most  requests  of  that  sort  I  carry 
to  competent  persons  and  always  receive  ready  co-operation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  establish  this  department 
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as  a  central  agency  for  all  the  blind  of  the  state  where  they 
may  turn  for  any  sort  of  assistance  procurable.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  an  office  should  be  a  medium  through 
which  many  of  the  detached  aids  directed  to  the  bhnd  may 
be  made  to  reach  their  object  speedily  and  effectively.  If 
a  blind  cobbler  asks  me  to  obtain  a  best  price  on  leather,  as 
one  has,  I  should  be  free  to  attend  to  his  wants  at  once.  If 
a  blind  merchar.t  asks  me  to  discover  a  cheap  typewriter  for 
him,  as  one  has,  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  at;  once. 
If  a  mother  writes  that  her  son  is  becoming  despondent  and 
needs  heartening,  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  wait  until 
other  duties  permit  me  to  go  to  him.  If  a  church  charity 
says  that  they  have  a  blind  problem  on  their  hands  that 
needs  instant  attention,  I  should  be  unhampered  by  other 
calls  for  my  time  as  I  am  under  the  present  arrangement 
of  teaching  nine  months  at  the  school  and  scurrying  about 
three  months  trying  to  cover  all  the  work  in  one-fourth  the 
time  it  should  demand.  Work  with  the  blind  is  a  sort  of 
growth  that  does  not  yield  to  intensive  gardening  methods. 
An  occasional  week-end  trip  and  a  hurried  summer's  cam- 
paign merely  scratch  the  surface.  With  the  field  organized 
as  I  now  have  it  and  the  work  well  in  hand,  I  believe  that 
we  are  now  at  a  point  where  the  full  time  of  a  field  agent  is 
necessity  if  the  blind  of  the  state  are  to  be  brought  out  of 
their  present  condition  of  idleness,  discouragement,  and 
broken  morals  and  led  into  a  position  of  independence,  cheer- 
fulness, and  occupation. 

As  most  of  the  general  agencies  for  the  blind  are  sit- 
uated at  Salt  Lake  City  and  as  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  all 
the  blind  of  Utah  live  within  Salt  Lake  County,  my  head- 
quarters should  be  established  at  Salt  Lake  City.  From 
that  point  also  other  parts  of  the  state  could  be  more  readily 
reached.  With  free  transportation  which  has  been  accorded 
me  on  the  three  interurban  lines  of  the  state  (and  for  which 
I  wish  to  make  appreciative  acknowledgement  here)  I  can 
cover  a  large  part  of  the  more  populous  centers  without 
over-night  stops  and  attendant  hotel  bills.  Another  con- 
sideration also  is  the  fact  that  most  cases  of  accidental 
blindness  of  the  state  are  received  at  the  Salt  Lake  hos- 
pitals and  can  be  reached  by  a  field  agent  bearing  encour- 
agement and  counsel  much  more  easily  than  if  he  worked 
out  of  Ogden.  This  is  no  small  consideration  when  it  is 
known  that  there  has  not  been  a  time  during  that  past  fif- 
teen months  when  there  has  not  been  one,  two,  or  three 
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newly  blinded  men  in  one  or  other  of  the  Salt  Lake  hos- 
pital. 

To  summarize,  I  make  the  following  recommendations : 
That  I  be  put  upon  a  twelve  months  basis  as  Field  Agent 
and  relieved  of  my  present  school  duties ; 

That  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  traveling  expenses 
during  such  time  and  a  reasonable  salary  be  requested  of 
the  Legislature; 

And  that  Salt  Lake  City  be  made  my  headquarters. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  thank  you  personally  for  the 
co-operation  that  you  have  accorded  in  this  work  and  for 
the  active  interest  and  helpful  suggestions  that  you  have 
given  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MURRAY  B.  ALLEN, 
Field  Agent. 
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